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kequiem  of  archangels  for  the  world. 

He.\rts,  beat  no  more  !  Earth’s  Sleep  has  come  ! 

All  iron  stands  her  wrinkled  Tree, 

The  streams  that  sang  are  stricken  dumb, 

The  snow-flake  fades  into  the  sea. 

Hearts,  throb  no  more  !  your  time  is  past ! 

Thousands  of  years  for  this  pent  field 
Ye  have  done  battle.  Now  at  last 
The  flags  may  sink,  the  captains  yield. 

Sleep,  ye  great  Wars,  just  or  unjust ! 

Sleep  takes  the  gate  and  none  defends. 

Soft  on  your  craters’  fire  and  lust, 

Civilisations,  Sleep  descends ! 

Time  it  is,  time  to  cease  carouse  ! 

Let  the  nations  and  their  noise  grow  dim  ! 

Let  the  lights  wane  within  the  house 
And  darkness  cover,  limb  by  limb  ! 

Across  your  passes,  Alps  and  plains 
A  planetary  vapour  flows, 

A  last  invader,  and  enchains 
The  vine,  the  w’oman,  and  the  rose. 

Sleep,  Forests  old !  Sleep  in  your  beds 
Wild-muttering  Oceans  and  dark  Wells ! 

Sleep  be  upon  your  shrunken  heads. 

Blind  everlasting  Pinnacles ! 
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Sleep  now  ye  great,  high-shining  Kings, 

Your  torrent  glories  snapt  in  death. 

Sleep,  simple  men — sunk  water  springs 
And  all  the  ground  Man  laboureth. 

Sleep,  Heroes,  in  your  mountain  walls — 

The  trumpet  shall  not  sound  again  ; 

And  ranged  on  misty  pedestals 

Sleep  now,  0  sleepless  Gods  of  men. 

Nor  lift  up  your  unfathomed  orbs ! 

These  troubled  clans  that  make  and  mourn 

Some  heavy-lidded  Cloud  absorbs 
And  the  lulling  snows  of  the  Unborn. 

The  Earth  lies  cold.  Thou,  stooping  Night, 

Lay  forth  the  limbs  and  shroud  the  scars. 

And  bid  with  chanting  to  the  rite 
The  torches  of  thy  train  of  stars ! 

Herbert  Trrnth. 


IMPERIAL  AND  FOKEIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 


The  New  Constitutional  Crisis. 

Dramatic  as  have  been  events  abroad,  our  attention  is  claimed, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation  at  home. 
Adepts  in  political  meteorology  notice  many  subtle  indications 
that  a  silent  and  profound  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
feeling  of  thoughtful  men,  whether  Unionist  or  Liberal.  The 
accepted  phrase  of  the  moment  is  that  the  secrets  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Ministerialist  and  Opposition  leaders  included 
in  the  “Council  of  Eight  ”  have  been  well  kept.  Nothing  is  pre¬ 
cisely  known.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  what  questions 
have  been  discussed  or  how  different  issues  have  been  connected. 
Yet,  ill  the  mysterious  manner  that  is  always  a  significant  accom¬ 
paniment  of  similar  proceedings,  the  public  mind  has  experienced 
a  varying  sense  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  its  readings  of  the  moral  barometer  have  been  sufficiently 
correct.  The  Conference  as  yet  survives.  It  has  evidently 
survived  with  difficulty.  Its  suspended  sittings  suggested  to  some 
suspended  animation.  There  has  been  a  rally  of  hope.  Within 
a  matter  certainly  of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  of  days,  the  Conference 
will  doubtless  break  down  or  will  assume  an  altogether  new  phase. 
If  it  comes  to  an  end  it  may  terminate  in  either  of  two  very 
different  circumstances,  one  full  of  great  promise,  the  other 
infinitely  disastrous.  There  may  be  the  worst  of  all  results — a 
total  collapse,  involving  not  merely  the  failure  of  an  initial  experi¬ 
ment,  but  wrecking  the  whole  method  and  policy  of  conference. 
Again,  there  may  be  an  amicable  separation  leading  to  another 
and  enlarged  Conference  upon  wider  terms  of  reference  than  were 
contemplated  at  the  outset. 

Of  these  issues,  which  is  it  to  be?  Where  most  things  are 
doubtful,  some,  at  least,  seem  certain.  It  seems  certain,  for 
instance,  that  no  solution  can  be  reached  upon  the  question  of 
the  Second  Chamber  taken  by  itself.  Neither  Unionists  nor 
Liberals  are  agreed  among  themselves,  still  less  with  each  other, 
upon  reforming  the  biassed  composition  of  the  Upper  House. 
Extreme  Radicals  would  illogically  prefer  to  retain  it  weakened 
in  strength,  as  is  a  man  after  an  illness  that  reduces  him  to  a 
shadow,  but  otherwise  in  the  very  shape  of  deformity  they  are 
accustomed  to  reprobate.  In  this  way  it  would  cause  the  very 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  demagogues,  and  would  remain 
more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  caricature  and  denunciation  if  it 
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ever  again  ventured  even  mildly  to  assert  itself.  Many  Conserva¬ 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  also  desire  to  keep  the  Peers  in  outward 
form  as  they  are,  and  would  allow  them  to  be  deprived  of  some 
of  the  powers  that  any  scientific  Second  Chamber  ought  to  possess 
rather  than  make  the  sacrifice  of  tradition  and  sentiment 
demanded  by  any  thorough  reform  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
though  far  from  regarding  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  museum  of 
heraldic  antiquities,  w’ould  willingly  face  any  change  required  to 
transform  it  into  a  strong  and  fair  revising  body — strong  for  all 
higher  national  purposes,  but  fair  in  its  working  as  between 
parties.  Thus  a  certain  inconsistency  on  both  sides  may  enable 
the  negotiators  to  come  nearer  to  each  other,  but  this  method 
and  measure  of  approach  is  unlikely  to  be  sufficient,  and  the 
pourparlers  concerning  the  Peers — unless  all  rumour  is  false  and 
all  apparent  probabilities  misleading — resemble  the  bridge  at 
Avignon  which  does  not  get  quite  across  the  river.  Here  we  seethe 
vices  of  the  situation  into  which  we  have  been  insensibly  led  by  onr 
haphazard  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Constitution  in  the  past 
and  by  our  scorn  of  formal  safeguards.  We  have  no  fundamental 
laws,  no  supreme  court,  no  presidential  veto,  no  partial  renewals 
of  Parliament.  We  have  none  of  these  safeguards.  We  have 
n'othing  but  the  big  swing  of  the  pendulum  on  one  side,  and  the 
most  picturesque  and  able,  but  also  most  anomalous  and  pre¬ 
carious,  of  Upper  Houses  on  the  other. 

Thus  the  hostility  of  all  advocates  of  sweeping  change  converge 
on  the  Second  Chamber,  and  on  that  alone.  All  discussion  of  the 
degree  of  constitutional  stability  that  a  great  nation  ought  to 
possess  in  view  of  the  present  unrest  in  Europe,  and  the  Socialistic 
contingencies  of  the  future  is  dominated  by  the  desire  of 
extremists  and  opportunists  to  get  their  particular  measures 
passed  at  any  price.  Upon  Socialists  and  Nationalists  the  present 
Government  has  had  to  depend  in  this  Parliament.  The  Budget 
for  the  year  wall  still  have  to  be  passed  when  the  House  of 
Commons  meets  in  November.  If  things  remain  otherwise  as 
they  have  been,  the  Budget  and  the  Cabinet,  and  every  interest  of 
the  State,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  vote.  The  settlement 
must  be  such  as  wdll  give  the  Eedmondites  w'hat  they  want; 
or  they  must  be  allowed  in  blind  vengefulness  to  smash  the 
machine ;  or  with  equal  regard  to  the  Second  Chamber  difficulty, 
to  the  Irish  problem,  and  some  other  issues  almost  inseparable 
from  these,  there  must  be  devised  some  “larger  settlement” 
which  the  parties  to  the  Conference  might  happily  agree  to  carry 
through  both  Houses,  with  or  without  Mr.  Bedmond  and  his 
Socialist  allies.  If  this  is  a  just  view,  and  wm  believe  it  to  be 
sound,  then  it  is  clear  at  once  that  we  cannot  overestimate  the 
critical  importance  of  the  next  few  w^eeks.  They  may  be  as 
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importaiit  as  any  equal  period  in  our  political  history.  They  may 
make  the  whole  difference  to  the  future  of  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country  and  to  the  Empire  itself.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  momentous  choice  between  constructive  opportunities 
and  destructive  evils. 

England  and  European  Unrest. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  nearly  six  months  have  passed  since 
King  Edward’s  death  and  King  George’s  accession.  Time 
presses.  In  six  months  more  w^e  shall  be  approaching  the  Corona¬ 
tion.  Simultaneously  the  meeting  of  by  far  the  most  critical 
Imperial  Conference  yet  held  must  go  far  to  determine,  and  may 
absolutely  determine, whether  Imperial  Union  is  to  remain  possible 
or  to  become  hopeless.  For  a  hundred  years  the  whole  problem 
of  defence  has  not  been  so  grave  and  urgent.  Even  Unionists 
hitherto  reluctant  to  face  some  realities  of  modern  democratic 
politics  now  perceive  that  if  the  Socialist  struggle  for  control 
of  all  industry  and  property  is  to  be  successfully  resisted,  social 
reform  will  have  to  be  more  resolute  and  comprehensive  than 
most  sympathetic  thinkers  on  that  subject  had  hitherto  ventured 
to  dream.  The  Portuguese  revolution,  the  danger  in  Spain,  the 
French  raihvay  strike,  the  Moabit  riots  in  Berlin,  the  vast  move¬ 
ment  of  popular  unrest  now  surging  even  in  the  Tmited  States — 
these  are  signs  of  a  new  and  perilous  epoch  to  which  no  sane 
man  can  be  blind.  Nor  let  any  confused  mind  attempt  the  crude 
argument  that  Socialism  and  social  reform  are  the  same  thing, 
and  that  to  advocate  the  latter  is  only  to  promote  the  former  under 
another  name.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Socialism  and  social  reform 
are  sharply  distinguished  things.  To  work  for  pulling  down 
property  and  individual  enterprise  is  one  thing.  It  is  another 
thing  to  strive  to  raise  the  lot  of  the  poor ;  to  promote  their 
physical  and  moral  and  mental  efficiency  by  every  means ;  to 
seek  the  wiping  out  utterly  of  the  worst  blots  upon  industrial 
civilisation,  w’ith  its  wnltering  sloughs  of  dirt,  disease,  misery, 
and  degeneration ;  to  lift  the  whole  level  of  life  and  thought 
among  the  masses.  That  purpose  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  pursued 
with  keen  vision  and  unsparing  energy  by  the  firmest  opponents 
of  the  Socialist  tyranny.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  remarkable  address 
at  the  City  Temple  the  other  day,  contained  much  truth  as  well  as 
some  superfluous  unwisdom.  This  is  the  consideration  that  makes 
the  present  political  situation  so  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of 
patriotic  men.  If  the  Constitutional  Conference  broke  down  the 
result  would  be  not  merely  chaos  worse  confounded,  but  moral 
anarchy  in  our  public  life.  Which  of  us  who  has  given  even 
casual  study  to  the  state  of  unrest  in  Europe  and  beyond — to  tbe 
now  audacity  and  definition  of  subversive  aims — can  call  with  a 
light  heart  for  conflict  in  the  spirit  let  loose  before  the  death  of 
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King  Edward.  That  is  a  contingency  which  we  ought  to  do  our 
utmost  to  avoid.  We  shall  not  say  that  the  Conference  ought  to 
be  made  successful  at  any  price.  We  shall  say  that  its  success 
would  be  well  worth  a  very  high  price  indeed  in  the  shape  of 
concession  on  both  sides.  From  the  first  it  was  inevitable  and 
foreseen  that  there  must  be  a  serious  process  of  give  and  take  if 
the  “Council  of  Eight  ”  were  to  make  any  sincere  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  by  consent ,  and  were  not  to  be  from  the  beginning 
an  oi’ganised  hypocrisy.  If  give  and  take  on  a  petty  scale  is  found 
to  be  futile,  it  ought  to  be  attempted  on  a  strong  scale. 


“Federalism”  and  Defence. 

If  the  problem  of  the  Second  Chamber  cannot  be  dealt  with 
alone,  the  Irish  question  ought  to  be  faced  by  Unionists,  and  in 
no  conventional  mood.  But  if  bringing  in  the  Irish  question 
raises,  as  most  of  us  would  imagine  it  must,  the  fundamental 
interests  of  Imperial  defence  and  the  whole  problem  of  Imperial 
Union,  then  these  issues  in  their  turn  ought  to  be  considered  by 
Liberals  in  no  partisan  spirit.  They,  too,  must  face  realities  on 
the  one  hand,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  reasonable  in  their 
demand  that  their  opponents  shall  confront  facts  upon  the  other 
hand.  Everyone  acquainted  with  the  economic  situation  in 
Canada,  with  the  political  preoccupations  of  Australia,  with  the 
immense  naval  tasks  that  will  meet  us  in  the  future,  with  the 
uncertain  circumstances  of  European  peace,  knows  that  it  is 
almost  a  practical  matter  of  life  and  death  to  succeed  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  some  effective  form  of  Imperial  Union  at  the 
next  Imperial  Conference.  What  Unionists  desire  is  that 
Badicals  shall  take  up  a  new  attitude  upon  the  problems  of 
defence  and  security,  and  upon  any  matters  indirectly  but  vitally 
connected  wdth  these.  What  Ministerialists  desire  is  that 
Unionists  shall  take  up  a  new  attitude  towards  Ireland,  as  well 
as  a  modified  and  reasonable  position  upon  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  difficulties  raised  by  these  rival  propositions  are  formidable. 
They  arc  not  insuperable  unless  the  old  political  genius  of  this 
country  has  deserted  it  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  constructive 
patriotism  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  views  taken  upon  naval, 
military,  and  fiscal  policy  by  the  present  writer  arc  familiar,  and 
considerations  of  space  make  it  inadvisable  to  discuss  them  now. 
Enough  to  say  in  passing  that  the  most  urgent  by  far  of  all  the 
objects  of  public  policy  is  to  replace  the  lost  tw'o-Pow^er  standard 
by  another  ;  to  restore  the  historic  standard  of  two-keel s-to-one  ;  to 
effect  that  purpose  by  loan  as  speedily  and  decisively  as  possible ; 
to  place  the  navy  once  for  all  upon  an  unassailable  footing ;  to 
rid  national  apprehension  of  the  nightmare  which  oppresses  it. 
If  these  interests  could  be  secured  by  certain  bold  but  measured 
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K  concessions  upon  the  Irish  question  in  its  new  and  better  phase, 

I  those  concessions  might  be  well  worth  making, 

I  Nothing  in  politics  can  be  plainer  than  that  Unionists,  if  they 
ii  wish  indeed  to  secure  the  interests  of  Imperial  defence  and  the 
I  cause  of  Imperial  union,  can  no  longer  avoid  a  fundamental 
I  revision  of  their  position  on  the  Irish  problem.  They  could  not 
I  wreck  upon  that  issue  all  the  chances  of  a  great  settlement  with- 
I  out  bringing  upon  themselves  wdth  certainty  heavier  responsi- 
1  bilities  than  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  sustain.  We  do 
I  not  discuss  the  matter  here  from  the  local  point  of  view  hut  from 
I  the  Imperial.  Gladstonian  Home  Eule,  treating  the  Irish  ques- 
i  tion,  in  effect,  as  a  local  problem,  is  extinct,  and  never  can  be 
I  revived  either  in  its  spirit  or  its  terms,  or  in  circumstances 
I  like  the  capitulation  to  the  Parliamentary  power  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
I  “Federalism  ”  is  quite  another  proposition.  Ireland  as  an  island  is 
W  so  placed  that  its  separation,  whether  by  its  own  wish  or  not, 
j  would  necessarily  follow  upon  the  fall  of  British  sea -power.  Given 
I  secure  control  of  the  near  waters,  no  Imperial  peril  could  now 
j  be  involved  in  extending  to  Ireland  such  form  of  self-government 
>  in  what  Mr.  Eedmond  calls  “purely  local  affairs”  as  might  after¬ 
wards  be  extended  if  need  be  to  the  other  constituent  nationalities 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  majority  of  England  proper,  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  counties  and  the  South  would  be 
so  delighted  to  escape  the  political  domination  now  exercised  by 
the  w'hole  Celtic  fringe,  that  no  proposal  w^ould  be  more  popular 
i  were  the  nature  of  the  solution  once  understood.  No  change  in 
the  form  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  revolutionary  change  in  the 
!  form  of  the  House  of  Lords,  need  be  contemplated.  The  working 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whether  for  the  common  pur- 
i  poses  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  for  still  larger,  would  be 
vastly  relieved.  In  the  Upper  House  representatives  of  the  self- 
"overning  Dominions  could  easily  find  a  place,  and  under  special 
conditions,  not  at  all  too  hard  to  devise,  over-sea  representatives 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  present  autonomy  of  their  respec- 
i  tive  systems  might  sit  even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
I  view  of  the  coming  issues  of  defence  and  trade,  this  is  no  visionary 
project  if  w’e  seriously  mean  that  the  British  Empire  shall  endure. 
I  Upon  the  changed  temper  in  Ireland  itself,  where  a  wonderful 
;  constructive  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
I  and  a  propertied  majority,  naturally  Conservative  in  every  fibre*, 
!  has  been  created,  we  need  not  insist.  The  Nationalists  vote,  as 
I  Mr.  William  O’Brien  maintains,  and  he  has  indeed  shown  it, 

I  would  be  divided  ;  so  that  Ulster,  if  it  pleased,  instead  of  enjoying 
a  system  apart,  might  hold  the  balance  in  any  future  Irish 
Assembly  upon  the  Quebec  or  Ontario  model.  These  are  argu¬ 
ments  that  some  strong  scheme  of  devolution  might  now  be 
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safely  attempted  in  the  more  local  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
We  are  mainly  concerned  here,  however,  with  the  effect  upon 
the  Empire.  As  Irish  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has 
grown  more  moderate,  the  effect  of  the  Irish  problem  at  anv 
point  of  our  policy  outside  these  islands  has  become  more  mis¬ 
chievous. 

Ireland  and  Imperial  Policy. 

Take  the  vital  question  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
The  new  conditions  of  the  future  will  dictate,  both  from  onr 
point  of  view  and  that  of  Washington,  the  closest  possible  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  great  Powers  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  in  these  pages  how  the  present 
circumstances  assist  the  purposes  of  Berlin,  and  how  the  German 
Press  tries  to  manipulate  Hibernian  prejudice  in  the  Western 
Continent,  just  as  it  endeavours  to  use  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
in  the  Near  East  and  the  Middle  East.  The  fact  is  not  edifying. 
l)ut  it  is  there.  Dr.  Schiemann  used  to  write  of  the  Irish  with 
as  much  disparagement  as  of  the  Poles.  Now"  he  boasts  frequently 
in  his  articles  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  that  the  Irish  and  German 
elements  in  the  United  States — formerly,  as  a  rule,  in  opposite 
political  camp — are  draw  ing  together  in  a  determination  to  prevent 
at  any  cost  an  Anglo-American  alliance  or  entente.  That  move¬ 
ment  is  as  yet  of  limited  proportions,  hut  it  is  quite  dangerous. 
At  present  it  means  little  more  than  a  queer  fraternisation  be¬ 
tween  tw'o  incongruous  sets  of  extremists,  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
such  pro-Germans  across  the  Atlantic  as  would  be  pan-Germans 
at  home.  \Ve  need  not  point  out,  how-ever,  how'  undesirable  it  is 
that  this  particular  tendency  should  develop.  It  is  only  one  acute 
sign  of  the  fact  know"n  to  everyone  w"ho  makes  a  candid  study  of 
American  conditions,  that  there  is  no  possibility  not  only  of  an 
alliance  hut  of  a  close  rnpproeheynent.  or  even  of  a  permanent 
treaty  of  arbitration  betw’een  the  British  Empire  and  the 
.\merican  Bepublic  while  the  Irish  question  remains  on  its  present 
footing.  To  place  it  on  a  different  footing  has  become  one  of 
the  chief  needs  of  our  foreign  policy.  Further,  we  have  to  reckon 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  In  one 
w"ay  or  another  the  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  makes  them  all  uncomfortable.  Their  chief 
statesmen  of  various  political  parties  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  alike,  are  full  either  of  Irish  sympathies  or  of  Irish 
blood,  or  both.  They  w"ill  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  definiti’ 
scheme  of  Imperial  union  wdiile  the  w'orking  of  the  Inip('rinl 
Parliament  is  obsessed  and  perverted  by  the  over-representation 
of  an  unreconciled  race.  To  the  Dominions  our  dealing  with 
this  question  in  the  tw"entieth  century  in  spite  of  the  immense 
changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  every  single  aspect  of  eur 
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policy,  external  and  internal,  seems  to  be  madness.  Mr. 
Eedmond  and  his  friends  have  intimated,  publicly  and  privately, 
that  they  desire  autonomy  not  on  the  model  of  a  practically 
co-ordinate  State  like  Canada,  but  on  the  model  of  a  great 
Canadian  province  like  Quebec,  where  federalism  provides  for  a 
sub-nationality  French  in  race  and  Catholic  in  religion,  while  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

This  may  be  the  saving  example,  and  if  both  the  older  parties 
at  home  combine  to  act  upon  it,  the  solution  would  be  received 
by  the  sister-States  of  the  Empire  with  immense  relief,  every 
large  Imperial  purpose  throughout  the  world  would  be  facilitated , 
we  might  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  Imperial  Conference  next 
spring ;  the  present  Constitutional  Conference  itself  would  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  averting  the  return  to  chaos  and  making 
the  Coronation  year  of  King  George  the  Fifth  the  occasion  as 
between  parties  of  a  political  settlement  as  memorable  and 
beneficent  as  any  in  our  annals.  What  has  been  urged  here 
would  not  mean  in  any  sense  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It  w'ould 
mean  the  weal  of  the  Union.  It  would  offer  some  prospect  of 
bringing  about  for  the  first  time  that  “entire  and  perfect  union  ” 
which  Queen  Anne’s  message  so  justly  praised  when  England 
and  Scotland  were  joined  together,  and  which  Pitt  vainly  endc'a- 
voured  to  repeat  when  he  brought  about  the  more  forced  and 
mechanical  connection  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The 
question  was  incapable  of  solution  in  his  day.  A  century  of 
agitation  and  legislation,  combined  with  the  modern  grasp  of 
the  federal  principle,  has  been  required  to  make  it  manageable. 
Cecil  Rhodes  foresaw  this  w^hen  he  drew  from  Parnell  the  famous 
letter  expressing  a  willingness  to  enter  fully  on  terms  “into  the 
Imperial  partnership.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  ardent 
and  influential  advocate  of  British  “federalism”  to-day  is  Lord 
Grey,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  has  been  deeply 
influenced  by  all  the  Imperial  experience  and  thought  of  the  last 
five  years,  though  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  he  was  one  of  the  first  organisers  of  the  Tdberal- 
Fnionist  revolt  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whatever  view"  any  of 
US  may  decide  to  take  in  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  whole  great  series  of  connected  questions  now  rising  out 
of  the  Constitutional  Conference  must  have  the  most  searching 
influence  upon  Imperial  and  foreign  affairs,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
study  in  this  place.  The  next  few’  w'eeks,  let  us  repeat  it,  may  b(' 
as  momentous  as  any  this  country  is  likely  to  live  through  in  time 
of  peace. 
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The  Portuguese  Revolution. 

Within  less  than  three  years  from  his  father’s  murder,  and  I 
within  twelve  months  from  his  public  reception  in  the  City  of 
London,  King  Manoel  is  once  more  on  English  soil,  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive,  proscribed  for  ever  with  the  whole  House  of 
Braganza  by  the  plotters  of  an  amazing  revolution.  There  is 
nothing  to  lament  in  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  except  the  personal 
fate  of  the  young  Monarch.  He  never  had  a  chance  and  has 
paid  grievously  for  the  sins  of  others.  There  was  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  overturn  except  its  rapidity  and  completeness. 

For  months  it  had  been  known  that  the  situation  in  Portugal 
was  leaning  towards  a  crash,  but  the  event  was  generally  expected 
for  the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  collapse  has  been  well  compared  with  the 
violence  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake.  The  Portuguese  Monarchy 
had  lasted  for  eight  hundred  years  since  the  Moors — an  adven-  I 

turous  handful  of  English  crusaders  assisting — were  driven  out  of  ! 

the  citadel  of  St.  George,  which  still  overlooks  the  capital  and  1 

the  Tagus,  forming  together  a  scene  that  rivals  Constantinople  j 

and  the  Bosphorus.  That  Monarchy  disappeared  literally  in  a  ^ 

night — swept  away  by  methods  bearing  a  close  superficial  ! 

resemblance  to  those  of  the  Young  Turks.  It  has  yet  to  be  j 

proved  whether  the  revolutionists  can  establish  a  stable  reqime  j 

and  prevent  the  known  dissensions  among  themselves  from  * 

bn'aking  out  into  open  conflict,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  i 

if  the  Crown  ever  comes  back  again.  Monarchy  will  never  he  i 

restored  on  the  old  basis.  There  has  been  no  time  for  a  reaction  j 

to  set  in.  Constitutional  Government  is  suspended.  A  National  i 

Assembly  cannot  be  summoned  for  six  months,  and  in  the  . 

meantime  all  affairs  are  to  be  directed  by  a  close  Junta.  It  is  the 
Franco  dictatorship  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  form  by  the  j 
extreme  apostles  of  liberty.  The  hopelessness  of  the  monarchical  | 
cause  for  all  immediate  purposes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bepublic  has  already  been  recognised  not  only  by  the  leaders  of  j 
the  old  bad  parties  which  inflicted  on  Portugal  its  worst  ills,  and 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  throne,  but  by  the  patriarch  of 
Tjisbon  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  as  a  body.  Yet  the  “positivist” 
Bepublic  set  up  on  the  Tagus  in  the  very  advanced  capital  of  one  ■ 
of  the  most  backward  countries  in  Europe,  is  the  most  violently 
anti-Clerieal,  the  most  enthusiastically  agnostic,  reqime  since  the 
goddess  of  religion  was  worshipped  at  Paris.  This  is  the  fact  ■ 
that  makes  all  men  wonder  whether  the  Bepublic,  unless  it  ; 
undergoes  a  speedy  change  of  spirit  or  personnel,  can  last,  firmly  i 
as  it  seems  to  be  established  for  the  moment.  If  it  does  last  j 

we  shall  have  to  recognise  that  anything  may  be  possible  j 

in  the  Europe  of  the  next  generation,  and  that  profound  ! 
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changes  are  occurring  in  the  psychology  of  the  more  southern 
Latin  nations. 

Monarchist  Betrayal  of  Monarchy. 

The  record  of  the  last  few  years  had  been  a  miserable  story  of 
base  intrigue,  corruption,  and  dynastic  impotence.  The  Re¬ 
public  was  not  created  by  the  convinced  Republicans.  The 
Monarchy  was  betrayed  in  the  end,  as  it  had  been  exploited  before, 
by  the  Monarchists  themselves.  Everyone  knows  now  what  was 
meant  by  the  system  of  rotativism.  The  two  dynastic  parties, 
the  Progressistas  and  the  Regeneradores— names  utterly  devoid 
of  meaning— played  into  each  others  hands.  They  took  office  by 
turns  on  the  understanding  that  none  of  them  w'ould  hold  it  too 
long.  Their  common  object  was  to  profit  by  monopolies  and 
sinecures  while  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  illiterate,  neglected, 
plunged  in  ignorance  and  squalor.  The  country  was  systemati¬ 
cally  robbed  by  its  Governments,  and  the  shameful  factions  who 
filched  and  embezzled  in  collusion  deliberately  compromised  the 
Crown  by  secret  and  illegal  advances.  The  Franco  dictatorship 
was  not  only  an  honest  but  a  heroic  attempt  to  stamp  out  these 
evils,  and  to  establish  a  clean,  firm,  and  efficient  rule.  Nothing 
in  all  the  hypocrisy  covered  by  the  name  of  freedom  has  been 
worse  than  the  frantic  rage  with  which  Franco’s  efforts  were 
attacked  as  a  foul  tyranny  by  the  factions  it  had  expelled  from 
power.  King  Carlos  was  murdered  not  for  his  faults  but  for  his 
virtues;  not  for  the  follies  and  sins  of  his  previous  career,  but  for 
the  gallant  and  resolute  patriotism  he  showed  at  the  close.  We 
can  now  realise  that  the  Monarchy  was  doomed  by  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  That  crime  was  never  investigated  by  either  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  Monarchist  parties  whom  it  restored  to  office.  A  strange 
suspicion  hung  over  them,  and  it  was  deepened  by  all  subse¬ 
quent  events  down  to  the  revolution.  The  last  chance  lay  in  a 
rally  round  the  Crown  upon  King  Manoel’s  accession.  From  the 
day  when  he  climbed  against  his  will  the  steps  of  a  throne 
slippery  with  his  father’s  and  his  brother’s  blood,  he  has  never 
known  an  hour  of  honest  and  vigorous  service  from  the  factions 
who  kept  him  helpless  in  their  hands.  “Woe  to  the  kingdom 
whose  king  is  a  child  ”  runs  the  ancient  motto — used  since  to 
justify  many  a  coup  d'etat,  including  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
the  Third.  ' 

“Rotativism”  and  “Panama.” 

With  the  tragedy  closing  the  previous  reign,  there  was  a  cry 
for  monarchical  concentration,  but  that  cry  was  raised  by  the 
very  Monarchists  who  had  defeated  the  last  strong  efiort  to  save 
the  Monarchy.  The  concentration  was  not  sincerely  attempted 
and  it  never  was  achieved.  The  dictatorship  fell.  Franco  fled. 
Then  five  Cabinets  fell  in  two  years.  Monarchical  concentration 
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had  been  followed  by  a  more  complete  monarchical  chaos,  and  a 
summary  of  events  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  natural  history 
of  “rotativism.”  The  first  mixed  Cabinet  was  formed  under 
Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral  in  February,  1908.  It  lasted  ten 
months.  A  similar  combination  was  manufactured  by  Dr. 
Henriques  Campos.  It  lasted  four  months.  Then  Senhor  Telles 
formed  a  Cabinet  of  a  rather  more  pronounced  party  character.  It 
was  “progressist,”  but  like  the  others,  it  could  not  progress. 
Again  there  w^as  a  plausible  change  of  formula.  Senhor  Wencesliio 
Ijima,  in  May,  1909,  became  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of  what 
was  called  a  non-party  Cabinet.  This,  as  was  said,  changed  the 
label  on  the  bottle  but  not  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  experi¬ 
ment  lasted  four  months,  and  with  its  complete  failure  there  was 
no  further  the  faintest  pretence  at  monarchical  concentration  or  at 
any  reformed  system  of  politics.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  to  unmitigated  “rotativism”  as  it  had  existed  and 
flourished  before  the  Franco  dictatorship.  That  fact,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  scandals  that  followed,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the 
Poyalist  but  not  loyalist  regime.  In  Decemb('r  of  last  year  a 
homogenous  partisan  Ministry  was  formed  by  the  “Progressist” 
faction  under  Senhor  Beirao.  It  held  office  for  six  months,  and 
perished  in  a  noisome  atmosphere,  amid  screams  of  recrimination. 
The  exposure  of  the  Portuguese  Panama  yvas  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  but  before  explaining  the  full  meaning  of  the  Credito  Predial 
scandals,  it  will  be  better  to  complete  the  narrative  of  Ministerial 
changes.  The  crisis  was  prolonged  while  King  Manoel  attended 
King  Edward’s  funeral.  When  he  returned  it  was  fifteen  days  more 
before  he  could  induce  any  Cabinet  to  serve  him.  If  he  had  been 
an  older  and  stronger  man — if  the  Crown  had  been  less  compro¬ 
mised  by  its  secret  financial  relations  with  both  the  rotativist 
factions,  he  w'ould  have  used  the  Portuguese  Panama  in  order  to 
set  up  another  dictatorship  on  the  Franco  model,  and  to  break 
the  old  system  once  for  all.  But  the  young  King  took  the  weak 
and  commonplace,  if  not  the  wrong  course,  and  convinced  the 
vast  majority  of  his  subjects  at  last  that  nothing  but  the  torrent 
of  revolution  could  clean  out  the  Augean  stable.  The  Pro¬ 
gressists,  in  spite  of  the  scandals  for  which  they  bore  the  larger 
share  of  responsibility,  demanded  leave  to  “make”  new  elections. 
The  Sovereign  was  in  an  almost  hopeless  position.  His  actual 
Ministerialists  were  impossible.  His  Opposition  was  almost 
equally  disreputable.  King  Manoel  dismissed  his  Progressists 
under  Senhor  Beirao.  He  called  in  his  “Pegenerators  ”  under 
Senhor  Texeira  da  Sousa.  And  he  gave  this  faction  what  he 
had  refused  to  the  other,  a  special  dissolution.  That  was  in 
June  last.  It  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  Monarchy. 
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The  Ruin  of  the  Throne. 

From  that  moment  the  majority  of  the  nominal  Monarchists 
determined  to  let  the  Monarchy  fall,  and  probably  worked  actively 
in  secret  to  bring  about  its  overthrow.  The  Progressists,  though 
the  more  Conservative  faction  so  far  as  party  names  in  Portugal 
had  meaning,  never  forgave  the  King  for  a  course  which  saddled 
them  with  the  blame  and  punishment  for  the  Portuguese  Panama, 
for  the  financial  and  electioneering  profit  of  opponents  whose 
moral  character  was  as  thickly  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  To 
understand  this  situation  better  we  must  remember  that  through¬ 
out  the  whole  period  from  the  murder  of  King  Carlos  an  invisible 
manipulator  had  exercised  malign  influence  behind  the  scenes. 
This  persuasive  and  sinister  personage,  the  veteran  of  rotativism, 
was  Luciano  da  Castro,  formerly  Prime  Minister,  and  still  leader 
of  the  Progressists  and  real  master  of  Cabinets  to  which  he  did 
not  belong.  Confined  to  an  invalid’s  bed  he  held  all  Portugal 
in  a  mesh  of  wirepuller’s  intrigues  and  filled  public  life  with  his 
puppets.  Now,  if  he  had  given  up  the  Premiership  he  had 
retained  something  even  better.  To  explain  his  personal  position 
in  connection  with  the  Credito  Predial  is  to  understand  the 
feature  that  makes  the  Portuguese  Revolution  unique.  The 
rotativist  system  depended  upon  a  peculiar  combination  of 
government  and  banking.  This  made  it  as  comfortable  for  either 
of  the  old  parties  to  be  in  Opposition  as  in  office.  The  Credito 
Predial  was  a  concern  of  great  financial  power  always  under 
Government  patronage  whatever  Ministry  might  be  in  office.  It 
had  in  its  time  paid  eight  per  cent.  Now  what  made  rotativism 
the  smoothest  of  revolving  processes  was  that  when  one  party  ran 
the  Government  the  other  party  ran  the  Bank.  No  matter  which 
of  them  went  out  of  office  neither  went  out  of  place.  Senhor 
Luciano  da  Castro,  however,  had  continued  to  increase  his  per¬ 
sonal  power,  and  while  a  Ministry  of  his  faction  was  in  office  he 
was  himself  President  of  the  Credito  Predial  at  the  moment  of 
the  crash.  He  had  been,  doubtless,  too  deeply  engrossed  by 
electioneering  intrigue  to  give  close  attention  to  its  business. 
When  the  truth  began  to  be  revealed  last  spring,  after  desperate 
efforts  at  hushing  up,  it  was  found  that  for  fifteen  years  the 
institution  had  been  a  huge  nest  of  fraud.  Dividends  had  long 
been  paid  out  of  capital.  Cancelled  shares  had  been  re-issued. 
The  accounts  had  been  grossly  falsified.  Twenty  million  francs 
altogether  had  been  irrevocably  lost.  The  rotativist  factions 
were  almost  equally  responsible  for  the  general  conditions  of 
corruption  making  possible  this  intolerable  swindle ;  but  with 
the  return  to  office  last  June  of  the  Regenerators,  under  Sonhor 
Texeira  da  Sousa,  Portugal  seething  with  indignation  had  no 
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immediate  remedy  except  to  allow  one  hopeless  faction  to  be  I  ho 
substituted  for  another.  I  da 

That  filled  up  the  cup.  It  was  felt  that  though  only  something  |  so 
was  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,  everything  was  rotten  in  the  I 
state  of  Portugal.  The  scandal  was  as  fatal  to  the  House  of  I  fi? 
Braganza  as  was  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  to  the  old  I  of 
Bourbon  Monarchy  in  France.  The  worst  and  the  best  influences  I  th 
now  combined  to  bring  down  the  throne.  The  baffled  Progressists  I  sf 
assailed  King  Manoel  and  his  family  by  methods  of  vituperation  I 
that  the  fiercest  Eepublicans  scorned  to  use.  They  strove  I  ^ 
by  active  and  passive  measures  to  betray  the  Crown  to  I  T 
the  Eepublicans.  Upon  the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  I 
elements  in  the  country  hitherto  loyalist  made  up  their  minds  I  ri 
that  it  w'ould  be  better  to  face  all  the  hazards  of  a  republic  than  I  ^ 
to  maintain  an  impotent  throne  no  longer  exercising  any  rational  I  h 
monarchical  function  and  forming  merely  the  passive  pivot  for  the  I  1 
whole  system  of  rotativist  corruption  and  intrigue.  When  the  I  f 
new  elections  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  September,  less  than  I  a 
four  months  after  King  Manoel’s  return  from  King  Edward’s  I  f 
funeral ,  the  result  was  triumphantly  described  by  the  Eepublicans  I  a 
as  serving  upon  the  Monarchy  a  notice  to  quit.  For  it  was  clear  I  * 
that  the  Progressists  were  now  in  collusion  with  the  party  of  I  ' 
revolution.  In  Lisbon  the  Eepublicans  swept  the  board.  They  I  ' 
won  ten  seats  in  the  capital  where  they  had  previously  held  no  I  ’ 
no  more  than  four.  When  the  new  Cortes  was  opened  a  month  ago,  I  ' 
not  one  of  the  Progressists  attended  in  the  Chamber  for  the  King’s  I 
speech.  The  Crown  was  openly  boycotted  by  these  Conservatives,  1 
as  well  as  villainously  assailed  in  their  press.  It  w'as  plain  to  I 
all  men  that  the  Monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  in  more  I 
or  less  open  ways  there  was  an  almost  universal  desertion  of  I 
a  lost  cause.  I 

The  Psychological  Moment.  | 

The  catastrophe  was  precipitated  by  the  curious  coincidence  of  I 
two  very  different  events.  On  a  Brazilian  warship  Marshal  Hermes  I 
da  Fonseca,  the  President-elect  of  Greater  Portugal — that  Im-  I 
perial  Eepublic  three  million  square  miles  in  area  and  of  vast  I 
resources — w^as  paying  his  official  visit  to  the  little  mother-  I 
country.  Lisbon  and  Eio  Janeiro  are  alw'ays  in  active  inter-  I 
course  and  close  sympathy.  For  twenty  years  the  Portuguese  I 
Eepublicans  had  regarded  the  Brazilian  revolution  as  their  I 
inspiration  and  their  model.  Upon  the  very  day  of  that  revolu-  | 
tion,  November  15th,  1889,  King  Manoel  w’as  born.  The  visit  I 
of  the  Brazilian  President-elect  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  things  I 
that  quickened  in  Lisbon  the  Eepublican  desire  to  strike.  On  I 
Monday,  October  3rd,  the  last  night  which  he  was  to  know  as  a  I 
reigning  Sovereign ,  King  Manoel  gave  his  last  State  banquet  in  I 
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honour  of  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  but  around  the  Necessi- 
(lades  Palace  were  already  heard  the  mutterings  of  the  storm 
soon  to  break  in  thunder  and  lightning.  That  day  Dr.  Miguel 
Bombarda,  a  distinguished  physician,  and  one  of  the  eminent 
figures  in  the  Republican  ranks,  had  been  murdered  by  a  military 
officer  whom  he  had  treated  for  insanity.  It  was  what  is  called 
the  psychological  moment.  The  murder  was  set  down  to  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  the  Republicans  were  filled  with  fear  lest  the 
Boyalists,  whom  they  rightly  thought  in  their  cooler  moments 
j  to  be  incapable  of  effective  action,  might  strike  first  after  all. 
The  Republican  Press  at  once  came  out  with  inflammatory  articles 
and  placards,  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise.  There  was  a  mob 
riot.  Priests  were  chased.  The  rioters  were  dispersed  by  the 
Municipal  Guard  before  evening.  The  Republican  Junta, 
however,  now  determined  to  act,  and  the  monarchical  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  were  so  evidently  resolved  not  to  act,  that 
the  truth  about  the  revolution,  whenever  it  is  fully  told,  will  be 
as  singular  as  the  truth  about  the  murder  of  King  Carlos.  After 
midnight,  disaffected  regiments,  led  by  the  first  battery  of 
artillery,  notoriously  Republican,  swarmed  out  of  barracks.  In 
twenty-four  hours  of  street  fighting  the  resistance  of  the  Royalist 
regiments  was  broken  down.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
wretchedly  led,  where  they  were  led  at  all.  There  was  only  one 
word  for  it.  The  Monarchy  of  eight  hundred  years,  in  a  familiar 
phrase,  was  given  away.  It  was  very  basely  betrayed,  in  spite  of 
the  gallant  efforts  of  the  King’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  who 
might  have  saved  the  day  had  there  been  a  few  more  Monarchists 
like  him.  King  Manoel  and  his  family  happily  escaped  without 
personal  injury  to  Gibraltar,  and  were  escorted  thence  to  this 
country  with  all  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  friendship  and 
misfortune.  This  transformation  took  place  amid  the  complete 
indifference  of  the  mass  of  the  Disbon  populace,  who,  however, 
when  the  fighting  was  over,  joined  rapturously  in  the  shouting. 

The  "Positivist”  Republic  and  its  Colonial  Empire. 

The  Portuguese,  like  every  free  people,  have  the  fullest  right 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  without  foreign  inter¬ 
ference,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  new  regime  will  be 
recognised  by  the  Powers  at  no  distant  date  unless  events  take 
some  altogether  unexpected  turn.  The  connection  between  this 
country  and  Portugal  is,  in  the  strict  sense,  an  alliance  of  peoples. 
It  is  not  only  the  oldest  and  most  continuous  of  our  alliances, 
but  is  still  one  of  the  most  important.  The  Colonial  Empire  of 
Portugal  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  and  is  far  more 
valuable.  Again,  the  fortunes  of  Delagoa  Bay  are  inseparable 
from  those  of  the  South  African  Union.  We  have  often  explained 
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in  these  pages  the  vital  interest  from  a  naval  point  of  view  of 
our  Portuguese  connections.  The  harbours  of  Lisbon,  the  Azores 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  form  the  great  strategical  triangle 
which  commands  all  the  approaches  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
influences  all  dispositions  in  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  value  of  the 
alliance  to  ourselves  hardly  needs  to  be  insisted  upon.  Its  value 
to  the  Portuguese  is  that  it  pledges  us  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  their  Colonial  possessions  with  the  whole  weight  of  British 
power.  The  revolution  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
the  German  Press  was  divided  between  suggestions  that  the 
revolution  had  been  actually  brought  about  by  British  intrigues, 
and  invitations  to  the  British  Government  to  join  with  Germany 
in  a  partition  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  these  overtures  found  no  response,  and  for  the  present 
the  British  flag  is  as  complete  a  protection  for  the  oversea  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  as  for  the  overseas  Douiinions 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Nevertheless,  w^hile  there  will  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Portuguese  people  to  set  up  what  Government  they  please, 
they  have  now  a  revolutionary  regime  of  a  very  curious  and  even 
extraordinary  type.  It  is  violently  anti-Clerical,  proposes  to 
separate  Church  and  State,  and  began  by  banishing  the  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  Jesuits.  Some  priests  were  brutally  murdered  by 
the  kind  of  people  who  w^ere  agonised  about  the  fate  of  Ferrer. 
The  new  President,  Senhor  Theophilo  Braga,  is  a  professor  and  a 
Positivist,  who  has  appealed,  in  a  proclamation  recalling  more 
primitive  days,  for  a  regime  of  “austere  morality  and  immacu¬ 
late  justice.”  The  spirit  of  the  State  in  an  illiterate  country,  full, 
so  far  as  the  country-people  are  concerned,  not  only  of  supersti¬ 
tion  but  of  dumb  attachment  to  the  Church,  is  to  be  one  of 
aggressive  secularism.  Religion  is  not  to  be  recognised  in  any 
way.  This  is  an  interpretation  of  Positivism  that  w’ould  some¬ 
what  surprise  the  founder  of  that  system.  It  suggests  the  jest 
that,  though  we  know  what  the  Portuguese  Republic  thinks  of 
Comte,  we  must  rather  wonder  what  Comte  would  have  thought 
of  the  Portuguese  Republic.  All  this,  while  compelling  some 
reservation  of  confidence,  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  new 
regime  has  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty^  in  establishing  its 
authority  throughout  the  country.  It  rather  finds  its  chief 
embarrassment,  and  one  of  its  principal  dangers,  in  the  fact  that 
the  corrupt  adherents  of  the  old  rotativist  system  are  swarming 
over  to  it  effusively,  and  must  perforce  be  allowed  to  fill  many 
places  as  before. 

The  Dream  of  Latin  Federation. 

A  still  w'orse  peril  threatened  for  a  time  from  the  side  of  Spain. 
Senhor  Magelhaes  Ijima,  the  Portuguese  Republican  Agent  in 
Paris,  indulged  in  indiscretions  which,  if  supported  by  his  Govern- 
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ment,  would  have  brought  Spanish  troops  across  the  frontier.  He 
allowed  himself  to  prophesy  that  the  Lusitanian  example  would 
be  followed  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Italy,  and  would  lead  to  a 
great  federation  of  Latin  Republics  in  Europe,  knitted  in  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Latin  Republics  of  America.  Nor  did  Senhor 
Magelhaes  Lima  stop  there.  He  sent  a  fraternal  telegram  to  the 
Radical  Congress  at  Rouen,  held  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  M.  Briand  and  his  Government  upon  the  eve,  as  it 
happened,  of  the  French  railway  strike.  It  is  evident  that  indis¬ 
cretions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  repeated  with  safety,  and  they 
are  perhaps  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  The  dream  of  Latin  federa¬ 
tion  and  alliance,  comprising  a  hundred  millions  of  people  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  fifty  or  sixty  millions  upon  the 
other,  is  not  only  magnificent  as  a  dream  but  one  day  may  become 
a  great  practical  project.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  w’hy 
monarchies  and  republics  should  not  be  united  in  that  alliance, 
just  as  the  French  Republic  and  the  Russian  Empire  are  united 
in  the  Dual  Alliance.  In  Spain,  however,  the  situation  gives 
cause  for  considerable  anxiety.  Senhor  Canalejas,  though  a 
courageous  and  a  reasonable  man,  finds  himself  in  an  unexpected 
predicament.  The  Catholic  demonstrations,  though  respectable, 
have  been  by  no  means  so  powerful  in  the  cities  as  the  Vatican 
expected.  It  is  yet  felt  that  Clericalism  in  the  provinces  would 
call  out  formidable  reserves  if  thoroughly  roused.  Senhor 
Canalejas  protests  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  repudiates  any  desire  to  separate  Church  and  State.  He  is 
bound  to  continue  in  his  attempt  to  restrain  the  excessive  growth 
of  the  religious  congregations.  If  he  abandoned  that  policy,  or 
if  it  were  abandoned  by  Senhor  Maura — should  King  Alfonso 
summon  the  Conservatives  to  form  a  new  Ministry — the  danger 
of  Republican  success  would  be  extreme.  T^pon  the  other  hand, 
Senhor  Canalejas  began  by  coquetting  with  the  Republicans,  and 
risked  dividing  the  Monarchists  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Church. 
The  Portuguese  Revolution  shows  that  he  has  been  playing  with 
fire,  and  will  now'  find  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  himself  without 
burning  his  hands.  Cool  Spaniards,  how'ever,  are  still  convinced 
that  in  Spain,  unlike  Portugal,  the  army  is  loyal,  and  that  in 
another  civil  w'ar  the  forces  of  authority  would  triumph.  They 
think  that  a  revolutionary  regime,  even  if  temporarily  established 
at  Madrid,  wmuld  be  as  short-lived  as  the  Iberian  Republic  of  a 
generation  ago.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  behind  Re¬ 
publicanism  as  hitherto  known  stands  Socialism,  and  the  struggle 
betw'een  these  two  may  spell  ruin  to  both  in  Portugal  and  else¬ 
where. 
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The  French  Railway  Strike. 

During  the  anxious  days  of  the  French  railway  strike  it  might 
well  have  been  wondered  whether  the  struggle  between  Socialibiu 
and  Republicanism  on  a  bourgeois  basis  had  not  already  broken 
out.  This  attempt  to  shatter  the  transport  system  of  a  great 
nation  w'as  no  genuine  industrial  movement.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  political  plot  hatched  by  a  Socialist  junta.  If  France  has 
had  her  salvation  worked  out  for  her  by  swift  competence  in 
emergency,  she  owes  the  triumph  of  order  to  M.  Briand  above 
all.  Tested  in  the  furnace,  he  has  not  been  found  wanting.  He 
has  come  out  of  the  crisis,  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  man  in 
France,  and  one  of  the  strong  personalities  of  Europe.  His  gifts 
as  an  orator,  a  debater,  a  parliamentary  leader,  were  already 
recognised  to  the  full.  His  new  policy  of  appeasement  and 
toleration  had  shown  him  to  be  a  national  statesman  of  the  best 
stamp.  But  ever  since  he  succeeded  M.  Clemenceau  the  question 
had  been  whethei’  M,  Briand  would  be  great  in  action.  In  the 
railway  strike  he  had  to  grapple  suddenly  with  the  sternest  ordeal 
that  could  confront  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  crisis  would  make 
him  or  break  him,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  the  Chamber,  the 
result  of  the  struggle  has  made  this  ex-revolutionary  the  hope 
of  all  the  moderate  classes  in  the  Republic.  The  dispute  had 
been  dragging  on  for  six  months  u^xin  various  issues,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  demand  for  a  rise  of  wages  in  proiX)rtion  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Government  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and 
was  using  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The 
Companies,  pointing  out  that  conditions  varied  upon  the  different 
lines,  and  that  a  separate  settlement  must  be  made  for  each 
system,  refused  to  treat  collectively  with  any  committee  pretend¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  railway-men  throughout  France. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  this  attitude  was  reasonable 
and  M.  Briand  has  refused  to  depart  from  it,  but  he  never  wavered 
at  any  time  from  his  belief  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  in 
some  respects  were  probably  well  founded,  and  ought  to  be 
investigated  and  redressed  by  legal  means.  The  Chamber  was 
due  to  reassemble  upon  October  25th,  that  is  to  say,  within  a 
fortnight,  and  there  was  no  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  an  attempt 
to  organise  a  railway  strike  in  the  spirit  of  rehearsing  for  a 
general  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  hesitation  and  dissen¬ 
sion  among  the  leaders,  the  general  body  of  the  men  had  never 
been  consulted  when  the  National  Federation  of  Railway  Servants 
deen'ed  a  cessation  of  work  on  all  the  French  railways.  The 
men  of  the  Nord  line  were  the  first  to  come  out,  and  Channel 
traffic  was  completely  disorganised.  The  strike  was  then  joined 
by  the  employees  on  the  Western  Railway,  which  belongs  to  the 
State.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  already  out,  when  their 
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comrades  on  the  two  greatest  systems  in  the  South  of  France — 
the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  and  the  Orleans — threatened  to 
cease  work.  The  Metropolitan  Eailway  in  Paris  prepared  to 
join  the  movement.  If  this  had  happened  150,000  men  would 
have  been  on  strike  and  the  whole  traffic  system  of  France  would 
have  been  paralysed  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Short 
of  a  foreign  invasion  a  w'orse  blow  could  hardly  have  been  levelled 
against  the  public  interest.  Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic  in  its  existing  form  was  aimed  at,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  the  railway  strike  had  seemed  to  be 
succeeding,  the  general  strike  would  either  have  been  attempted 
at  once  or  would  have  been  declared  at  no  distant  date.  As  it 
was,  the  electricians  came  out  as  in  the  official  days  of  “King” 
Pataud,  now  almost,  in  the  literal  sense,  a  hero  of  wine-skins, 
and  Paris  for  a  few  hours  was  plunged  in  semi-darkness.  The 
finest  thing  in  the  three  days  of  confusion  was  the  refusal  of  the 
men  upon  the  Eastern  line  betw'een  Paris  and  Alsace  to  forget 
their  patriotism  and  desert  their  duty. 

M.  Briand’s  Triumph. 

When  M.  Briand  at  this  juncture  delivered  his  counter-blow 
it  fell  with  full  weight,  smashed  the  mainsprings  of  the  apparatus 
of  mischief,  and  broke  up  the  strike  almost  in  a  day.  He  first 
arrested,  at  the  offices  of  the  Humanite,  the  Socialist  and 
.\narchist  leaders  of  the  strike,  and  other  arrests  followed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  But  this  alone  would  have  been 
useless  to  ijrevent  the  threatened  extension  of  the  movement. 
Then  the  Premier  took  the  great  step  of  mobilising  all  the  railway 
servants  of  France  as  military  reservists,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  decree  to  that  effect  orders  were  served  upon  150,000  workers. 
For  a  moment  they  wavered,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
military  decree  might  have  been  defied.  That  would  have  meant 
revolution.  Refusal  to  serve  would  exi)ose  the  defaulters  to  the 
maximum  penalty  of  a  year’s  imprisonment,  but  if  the  evil 
advice  of  the  Socialist  leaders  had  prevailed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  arrest  vast  masses  of  strikers,  except  by  mobilising 
the  whole  army  of  France  as  if  for  war.  Perhaps  M,  Briand 
would  not  have  shrunk  even  from  this  step  had  it  been  needed. 
He  is  of  that  calibre.  Happily  the  supreme  traditions  of  patriotic 
discipline  which  has  enabled  the  third  Republic  to  live  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  regime  since  the  Great  Revolution  prevailed 
even  in  this  case.  The  men  on  the  P.H.M.  and  the  Orleans  line 
refrained  from  striking.  On  the  Northern  and  Western  systems 
the  strikers  returned  to  work.  Franco  was  saved  from  an  im¬ 
mense  disaster,  and  M.  Briand’s  personal  victory  was  complete. 
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The  grievances  of  the  men  are  now  in  his  hands.  He  seems 
likely  to  be  as  statesmanlike  in  conciliation  as  determined  in 
repression,  and  the  companies  have  had  the  good  sense  to  dis¬ 
tribute  handsome  rewards  among  the  men  who  remained  at 
their  posts.  When  the  Chamber  reassembles  in  the  next  day  or 
two  M.  Briand  will  have  to  meet  the  vehement  and  imscrupulons 
attack  of  the  Radical-Socialists,  who  want  to  restore  a  Combist 
IMinistry.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  i\I.  Ihiund 
has  enormously  increased  his  influence  in  the  sight  of  the  jiroat 
“bourgeois”  majority  in  France,  and  that  the  strike  may  turn  to 
unexpected  good  by  placing  the  Premier  in  a  dominating  position 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  reopening  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Saratoga. 

Among  other  questions  of  the  month,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal 
triumph  at  the  Saratoga  Convention  stands  easily  first.  It  was 
the  climax  of  the  tremendous  campaign  by  which  the  ex-President 
since  “his  return  from  Elba”  has  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts. 
This  will  not  necessarily  save  him  and  his  nominee  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York  from  a  Waterloo.  He  has  against 
him  what  he  calls  the  combination  of  Tammany  and  Wall  Street, 
and  the  “Old  Guard”  of  Republicanism  seem  determined  to 
work  for  a  Democratic  victory,  rather  than  allow  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  New  Nationalism  to  win.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  defeat, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  probably  prepared  for  it,  it  will  be  a 
Waterloo  with  a  difference.  Standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  an  ordinary  delegate  at  Saratoga  ,  he  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  by  one  of  his  own  sledge-hammer  speeches, 
prompt,  plain,  massive,  and  yet,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
adroit.  It  is  the  incomparable  fighting  force  of  the  man  that 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  if  his  candidate  is  defeated  in  the 
next  fortnight  by  the  efforts  of  the  Old  Guard,  that  check  will 
leave  him  on  very  favourable  ground  as  the  champion  both  of  his 
old  party  and  of  his  new  policy.  His  relations  with  Mr.  Taft 
seem  to  bo  resolving  themselves  gradually  into  a  clear  case  of 
incompatibility  of  temperament.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
much  on  the  future.  It  is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants 
to  be  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  two  years  hence. 
If  he  should  want  to  bo  that  candidate,  a  temporary  repulse  in 
New  York  by  the  combined  influences  of  Tammany  and  Wall 
Street  will  not  be  in  the  least  likely  to  thw^art  his  wish.  Without 
his  active  help,  and  the  definitely  personal  movement  he  now 
leads,  his  party  can  hope  for  no  success  for  many  a  year.  Great 
as  the  present  dissensions  and  embarrassments  are,  it  is  so  im¬ 
possible  for  his  party  to  govern  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  his  party 
must  either  end  in  allowing  him  to  govern  it  or  must  end  alto- 
nether.  J.  E-  G.arvin. 
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Different,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  rich 
portion  of  the  British  public  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
from  ours  on  hearing  of  a  revolution  at  Lisbon  in  October.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  nowadays  (even  to  those  of  us  who  know 
and  love  the  city),  Lisbon  was  often  then  viewed  here  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  a  fashionable  sanatorium.  There  wealthy,  or  at  least, 
well-to-do,  invalids  were  sent  by  the  favourite  doctors  of  the  time, 
powdered  and  periwigged.  The  sick  folk  went  thither,  not 
seldom  with  fear  and  trembling — fear,  not  only  because  of  the 
long  voyage  as  it  was  then,  hut  from  the  chances  of  capture  by 
foreign  war  vessels  or  privateers.  These  were  the  days  of  chronic 
conflicts  with  France,  when  our  “wmoden  walls”  kept  an 
unbroken  line  of  communication  betw^een  Plymouth  and 
Finisterre,  and  when  the  risks  of  a  protracted  land  journey  made 
it  well-nigh  inconceivable.  The  most  celehrated  of  the  British 
sufferers  was  Henry  Fielding,  w’ho  thus,  in  his  famous  Jo7irnal  of 
a  Voyage  to  Lifthov,  describes,  as  observed  from  the  sea,  some 
of  the  scenes  recently  brought  again  into  prominence  : 

In  the  night  at  twelve,  our  ship  having  receive;!  previous  visits  from  all 
the  necessary  parties,  took  the  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  having  sailed 
up  to  Lisbon,  cast  anchor  there,  in  a  calm,  and  a  moonshiny  night,  which 
made  the  passage  incredibly  pleasant  to  the  women,  who  remained  three 
hours  enjoying  it,  whilst  T  was  left  to  the  cooler  transports  of  enjoying 
their  pleasures  at  second-hand;  and  yet,  cooler  as  they  may  be,  whoever 
is  totally  ignorant  of  such  sensation,  is,  at  the  same  time,  void  of  all  ideas 
of  friendship. 

So  one  may  notice  that  poor  Fielding,  despite  his  miserable 
state  (he  was  dying  from  dropsy  at  the  time,  and  was  unable  to 
stir  except  when  moved) ,  was  not  altogether  ungrateful  to  Lisbon , 
though  he  afterwards  called  it  ‘‘the  nastiest  city  in  the  world.” 
Another,  and  a  very  diverse  sojourner  in  affliction,  w’as  Philip 
Doddridge,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  British  Nonconformity.  The  graves  of  both  are  in  the 
old  English  Cemetery  at  Buenos  Ayres,  near  Lisbon.  No  tidings 
have  reached  me  concerning  the  fate  of  the  cemetery,  w^hich  I 
trust,  has  escaped  harm  from  the  bombardment. 
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II. 

But,  after  all,  what  we  of  the  English-speaking  races  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  thinking  about  Lisbon  to-day,  is  not  respoctiu" 
these  old  reminiscences,  however  interesting,  but  whether  order 
will  be  preserved  there.  National  character  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  such  a  problem.  Many  people  who  have  lived 
much  in  both  countries  will  agree  with  me,  I  fancy,  that,  in 
one  aspect  at  least,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  are  not 
alike.  The  latter  have  some  noble  qualities  w^hich  the  former 
do  not  possess.  But,  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  epochs  of 
passion,  they  are  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  bounds  by  that 
passion,  whether  that  passion  he  public  or  private.  Hence  (by 
way  of  illustration) ,  the  risk  there  is  from  stabbing  in  the  streets 
of  Spanish  towns  after  dark.  In  whatever  part  of  Portugal  I 
have  lived  I  have  frequently  walked  through  the  streets  after 
dusk,  and  I  believe,  firmly,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  sort. 
To  none  I  yield  in  my  love  of  Ijondon,  particularly  London  after 
nightfall ;  but,  under  normal  conditions,  I  would  rather  be  in 
some  Portuguese  towns  than  in  some  London  localities  I  could 
mention.  In  a  Portuguese  crowd  docility,  and  even  gentleness, 
arc  apparent.  Let  anyone,  unacquainted  with  Portugal,  imagine 
a  narrow  street  with  high,  light-coloured  houses  on  either  side 
(most  streets  in  Portugal  are  narrow  with  lofty  houses) ;  and 
imagine,  further,  such  a  street  being  a  hilly  street,  wdth  little, 
or  no,  side  path,  and  paved  with  small  cobble  stones  (most  streets 
in  Portugal  are  like  this) ,  and  a  street  is  pictured  hard  to  traverse 
in  a  crowd;  yet,  such  is  the  kindliness  of  the  people,  I  have 
often  passed  through  such  streets  amid  large  throngs  without 
difficulty.  From  these,  and  other  considerations,  it  appears  not 
unlikely  that  the  local  tranquillity  of  Lisbon  will  be  preserved 
now,  and  that  neither  valuable  shipping,  nor  other  private  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  in  peril. 

III. 

A  much  larger  question  than  that  of  temporary  quietude 
is  that  of  the  future  of  Portugal.  We  do  not  care  for  the  tiresome 
game  of  the  “ins”  and  the  “outs”  which  has  gone  on  so  long. 
However,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  few  details  as  to  the 
political  history  of  the  country.  In  1820  a  Constitution  was 
given  to  it,  based,  ostensibly,  on  our  own — a  small  House  of 
Peers,  and  a  larger  House  of  Representatives,  brought  together 
nominally  by  free  election.  In  recent  times  the  tw'o  chief  parties 
have  been  called  respectively  Reqeneradores  and  Progressistas. 
The  whole  machinery  w^as  inimitably  satirised  by  a  friend  of 
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mine,  a  Portuguese  physician.  He  is  a  man  of  large  property, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  the  professional  equipment  he  could  obtain 
at  Lisbon,  spent  several  years  in  Paris,  Germany,  and  in  London. 

I  wish  I  could  put  his  meaning  as  tersely  as  he  put  it.  He  said  ; 
“When  the  King  thinks  that  the  Regeneradores  have  fed  long 
enough,  he  says  to  them,  ‘  Now  you  must  go  away  ;  you  are  quite 
full,  and  the  Progressistas  are  very  hungry ;  they  must  now  feed 
a  little.’” 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  Portugal  it  has  been  my  constant 
effort  to  find  out  definitely  the  method  for  ‘‘cooking  ”  or  ‘‘rigging  ” 
Parliamentary  elections.  Nevertheless,  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  satisfying  myself  perfectly  as  to  what  was  the  exact  procedure. 
Probably  it  varied  according  to  circumstances,  local  or  otherwise. 
For  example,  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  in  Portugal  aii 
institution  similar  to  that  which,  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  call 
“Caciquismo.”  But  I  am  quite  sure  there  has  been  in  Portugal, 
until  now,  a  similar  arrangement.  Besides  the  defects,  already 
hinted  at,  legislation  suffered  from  groups.  An  ecclesiastic  whom 
I  know  well,  and  who  I  like  much  personally,  is  the  head  of 
one  of  these.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Queen-Dowager;  and, 
although  a  young  man,  the  Pope  bestowed  upon  him  an 
important  canonry  in  order  that  he  might  have  sufficient  means 
to  become  a  Deputy  to  the  Cortes.  Nominally,  as  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  brought  home  to  us,  the  Jesuits  are  not  permitted 
in  Portugal.  There  are,  however,  many  of  them  there,  as  the 
law  for  their  expulsion  has  hitherto  been  inoperative,  and  my 
friend  is  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  his  group, 
remarkably  strong  in  the  upper  House,  was  to  rid  the  land  of 
the  Secularists  and  of  the  Freemasons.  Of  course,  when  neither 
of  the  principal  parties  were  strong  enough,  unaided,  to  carry 
their  purposes,  they  appealed  to  one  or  other  of  the  groups.  They 
received  support  on  terms.  And  thus  the  rule  of  rapacity  went  on. 

IV. 

Then  came  the  virtual  dictatorship  of  Senhor  Joao  Franco. 
I  never  could  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether  all  Senhor 
Franco’s  acts  were  altogether  bad,  just  as  I  never  could  decide 
whether  King  Carlos  had,  or  had  not,  some  good  points  as  a 
ruler.  Both  men  seemed  occasionally  to  do  good  things  in  a 
wrong  way  !  It  is  indubitably  the  fact,  however,  that  Franco 
extended  and  consolidated  his  power  by  the  most  shameless  use 
of  public  money  to  meet  the  monarch’s  needs.  And  Carlos  was 
always  in  need.  I  remember  having  a  long  conversation,  in  a 
part  of  Portugal  other  than  Lisbon,  with  a  compatriot  of  my 
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own,  on  this  subject.  He  observed  ;  “You  see,  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  regal  position  here  is  that  the  King  is  alw^ays  in  the  hands 

of - or - ,”  two  large  financiers ;  and  the  great  commercial 

success  of  the  speaker,  no  less  than  his  sterling  integrity,  were 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Let  me  tell  of  two  incidents — only  two  incidents — among  many 
which  took  place  during  Franco’s  lease  of  authority.  Both 
occurred  at  Funchal,  Madeira.  Madeira,  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  state,  though  geographically  in  the  Atlantic,  is,  front 
the  Government’s  point  of  view,  not  a  colony,  but  a  portion  of 
Portugal  itself.  Dr.  Riego,  an  official,  came  to  Funchal  in  the 
winter  of  1905-6,  and  took  over  responsibility  as  to  the  Lazaretto, 
a  large,  aloof,  grim,  fortress-like  building,  sometimes  guarded  by 
a  few  men  of  the  27th  Infanteria.  Funchal,  it  will  be  recollected 
by  those  who  have  been  there,  is  an  unusually  scattered  city  of 
considerable  population.  The  Ijazaretto  was  probably  chosen  for 
the  purpose  about  to  be  mentioned  because  of  its  comparative 
inaccessibility,  and  the  ease  with  which,  should  anything  un¬ 
desirable  occur,  approach  could  bo  had  to  the  open  country 
behind.  Normally,  the  Lazaretto  was  used,  as  its  name  would 
naturally  import,  for  any  stray  cases  of  an  infectious  character 
from  w'hatsoever  source. 

Very  soon  after  Dr.  Riego’s  arrival  sinister  rumours  were 
afloat  throughout  the  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lazaretto  was  being  utilised  for  extraordinary  purposes  of  a 
startling  kind.  And  these  rumours  proved  correct.  Persons  of 
the  poorer  classes  w'ere  forcibly  carried  thither,  by  ones  or  twos, 
and  it  was  noised  abroad  that  there  cases  of  bubonic  plague  were 
being  treated.  The  statement  that  cases  were  occurring  was 
vehemently  denied  unanimously  by  the  entire  resident  medical 
profession.  But,  notwithstanding  this  denial,  the  forcible 
captures  aforesaid  still  w’ent  on  unchecked,  and  in  increasing 
numbers.  Moreover,  although  the  w’ell-to-do  Portuguese  and  the 
British  residents  were  left  unmolested,  certain  of  the  leading 
physicians  were  interrogated  by  Government  officials  as  to  their 
patients.  T  had  been  under  the  care  of  one  of  these  myself  for 
an  ailment  of  some  duration.  By  and  by  my  doctor  said  to  me  he 
had  been  told,  by  an  official  who  called  upon  him,  information  had 
been  received  that  mine  was  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  !  This  he 
denied,  of  course;  and,  of  course,  the  official  officially  accepted 
the  denial!  Meanwhile,  on  the  one  hand,  pronouncements 
emanating  from  the  authorities  were  being  made  wdth  increasing 
frequency  as  to  the  self-styled  “plague  ’’  and  its  growing  virnlencp. 
each  pronouncement  more  calculated  than  the  last  to  spread 
abroad  terror,  even  panic  ;  w’hilst  the  number  of  the  people  borne 
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away  ever  became  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical 
faculty  poured  ridicule  on  Dr.  Riego,  and  named  him  “the  plague 
manufacturer”  whenever  his  disinfecting  apparatus  was  seen. 

In  very  many  instances  it  is  a  custom  in  Funchal  for  native 
household  female  servants  to  sleep  out  at  their  homes,  being  back 
to  their  work-places  again  very  early  in  the  morning.  At  the 
time  I  was  resident  at  a  quinta  (villa)  on  the  outskirts,  and  had 
in  my  employment  a  vigorous,  strong  young  woman  who,  having 
!  an  absent  husband,  and  three  children  to  support,  found  it 
needful  to  go  to  service.  One  rather  dark  night  she  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  almost  to  the  cidade  (city)  bearing  parcels,  letters  for 
the  English  mail,  &c.,  &c.  Then  she  left  me,  promising  to  return 
1  to  the  quinta  at  six  a.m.  on  the  morrow.  The  day  came,  but 
she  came  not,  nor  did  any  message  from  her  reach  me.  A  week 
later  a  lady  friend  called  to  tell  me  that  the  woman,  with  her 
three  children,  had  been  taken  that  night  to  the  Ijazaretto.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  coming  out  of  the  English  church,  we 
discovered  the  whole  city  of  Funchal  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  though,  unlike  what  might  be  the  case  elsewhere  with  other 
national  traits,  in  no  disorder.  Soon  it  appeared  that  some 
soldiers  (the  27th  Infanteria  is  entirely  recruited  in  the  island) 
had  been  captured  for  the  Lazaretto.  This  proved  the  limit 
of  popular  endurance.  A  number  of  soldiers  thereupon  came 
together,  walked  up  to  the  Lazaretto,  though  without  violence, 
the  sentries  opened  the  gates  to  their  comrades,  the  military 
entered,  smashed,  by  way  of  protest,  some  little  furniture  there, 
and  freed  all  the  so-called  invalids,  carrying  them  in  carros  (native 
carriages)  to  their  homes  in  triumph  ! 

As  soon  as  she  was  able,  my  poor  servant,  Maria  Jesus,  one 
of  the  liberated  captives,  came  to  tell  her  pitiable  tale.  She  was 
released  from  a  room  with  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  where  she  had 
been  made  to  lie  on  a  plank,  with  nothing  but  a  damp  sheet  over 
her— others  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  Her  children  had 
been  separated  not  only  from  their  mother,  but  from  each  other; 
one,  a  crippled  boy,  was  dead,  and  he  had  been  buried  without  his 
mother’s  knowledge.  The  eldest  girl,  ten  years  old,  had  had  her 
leg  cut,  the  wound,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  in  depth,  being 
then  plugged  with  iodoform  and  cotton  wool,  and  bandaged. 
.\11  clothes  had  been  taken  away,  presumably  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  escape,  and,  in  many  cases,  when  their  deliverers  broke  in, 
the  inmates  were  taken  from  the  hospital  with  nothing  but  sheets 
around  them,  only  to  find,  alas!  when  they  reached  their  homes, 
that  all  their  effects  had  been  confiscated  and  burnt !  Sometimes, 
however,  kind-hearted  persons,  observing  their  plight  as  they 
were  driven  through  the  streets,  threw  to  them  from  windows. 
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cloaks,  shawls,  and  blankets.  It  transpired  that  in  the  Lazaretto 
there  had  been  no  women  in  attendance,  and  one  of  the  chief 
controlling  officials,  under  Eiego,  was  his  brother,  not  a  doctor 
No  wonder,  even  amid  so  patient  a  people  as  the  Portuguese 
fury  was  aroused  against  Riego.  They  attacked  his  house  near 
the  Eua  Carrera,  and  would  probably  have  lynched  him,  had  he 
not  made  good  his  escape,  in  woman’s  clothes,  to  a  small  man- 
of-war  lying  in  the  offing. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  here  are  some  of  the  results.  First,  Dr.  Riego 
returned  to  the  capital ,  and  there  was  no  more  plague  in  Funchal ! 
Secondly,  despite  the  extreme  tension,  the  streets  were  quiet, 
and  everything  was  orderly.  It  is  significant  that  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  day  in  question  all  the  notice  the  Civil  Governor 
took  of  the  matter  was  to  order  the  band  not  to  play  in  the 
public  garden — which,  otherwise,  it  would  have  done.  Certain 
soldiers  were  confined  to  barracks,  and  were  threatened  with 
court  martial  and  exile  to  African  colonies.  The  threat,  however, 
was  not  carried  out,  possibly  because  some  Portuguese  ladies  of 
position  petitioned  the  Queen  in  the  soldiers’  favour.  But  here 
are  two  curious  things,  which  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasise, 
as  showing,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  old  regime  had  grown  so 
decadent  and  effete  as  to  make  it  no  longer  easy  to  determine 
the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  its  conduct  of  the  nation’s  affairs. 
“Augean  stables”  ought  to  be  cleared  by  new  methods  when, 
on  trial,  old  methods  fail.  And  this  is  why  I  have  engrossed 
so  large  a  space  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  telling  these 
stories.  Dr.  Riego,  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  it  is  averred, 
had  previously  been  at  Oporto  doing  a  similar  sort  of  work, 
though  not  so  violently.  Further,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Government’s  reason  for  directing  him  to  go  to  Funchal  was  the 
praiseworthy  one  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Guvtn  GeraJ  (a  local 
parliament  with  extensive  powers)  to  undertake  necessary 
sanitary  work.  An  inquiry  took  place  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  those  persons  who  had  died  and  been  buried  in  the 
Lazaretto  grounds.  The  proceedings  were  reported  at  length  in 
the  native  Press,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 
The  Madrienses,  wffio  are  very  fond  of  poetry,  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  broadsheet  verse  lampoons  of  a  scathing  kind,  which  had 
a  vast  circulation.  One,  price  100  reis  (fivepence),  was  called 
“  Sonho  d'um  Machiqueiro  Historia  da  pesta  gananciosa  na  ilhn 
da  Madeira,”  and  had  on  its  title-page  a  picture  of  the  Lazaretto, 
described  as  the  “  Bastilha  do  Funchal."  There  was  also  a  rough 
woodcut  of  Um  condemnado  d  morte,  showing  a  sheet-covered 
figure  (reminiscent  to  me  of  what  I  have  alluded  to  above)  lying 
on  a  plank  bed. 
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The  second  incident  I  have  to  tell,  though  equally  notew^orthy, 
and  difficult  to  understand  in  its  true  bearings,  can  be  told  much 
more  briefly.  On  roads,  rough,  and  paved  with  the  small  cobble 
stones,  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  and  up  hills,  the  steepest 
in  the  world ,  the  Madeiran  peasant  walks  miles  and  miles  on  a 
Sunday  to  the  cidade — it  is  too  toilsome  to  come  more  frequently 
than  once  a  week  to  the  town,  nor  has  he  time.  After  mass  he 
repairs  to  the  venda  (tavern  and  general  shop)  and  buys  his 
little  necessaries.  One  Sunday  in  August,  1907,  he  found  each 
renda  closed,  closed  without  due  notice.  But  so  docile  is  he, 
there  was  no  riot.  What  was  Franco’s  purpose  in  this?  Was  it 
the  praiseworthy  one  of  procuring  a  weekly  rest  day,  or  was 
there  some  ulterior  object?  I  do  not  know.  A  keen  Irishman, 
who  had  lived  long  in  the  country,  prophesied  revolution,  and 
blamed  the  Queen. 


V. 

Irresponsible  and  unthinking  persons  in  Great  Britain  1  can 
hear  saying  :  “  What  can  the  happenings  in  a  tiny  country  like 
Portugal  matter  to  us?  The  Portuguese  are  exactly  like  the 
Spaniards!”  Well;  in  the  observation  are  tw’o  fallacies,  but, 
for  the  moment,  let  the  latter  pass  without  challenge.  With  the 
former  we  must  deal.  No  thinking  person  can  afford  not  to  be 
interested  in  the  future  of  Portugal.  Owing  to  her  geographical 
position  she  is  one  of  the  gates  of  the  West.  In  no  event  of 
which  we  can  conceive  can  Commerce  be  indifferent  to  the 
estuaries  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  Douro.  Formerly  it  used  to 
be  thought  that  Africa  was  the  illimitable  unexplored  portion  of 
the  world  ;  now  perhaps  such  a  phrase  can  more  fittingly  be  used 
to  designate  the  huge  hinterland  of  Brazil — a  region  so  vast 
as  almost  to  have  the  sweep  of  a  continent — a  region,  in  many 
respects,  magnificent  with  its  glorious  w^aterways.  And  this 
Brazil,  the  fringe  of  w^hich  has  only  as  yet  been  touched  by 
civilisation,  has  for  inhabitants  a  race  who  are  descended  from 
Portuguese,  and  who  speak  the  Portuguese  tongue.  Even  under 
the  old  conditions,  many  of  the  Portuguese  sturdy  middle  class, 
and  of  the  thrifty  peasants,  often  by  almost  incredible  thrift, 
saved  enough  to  go  to  that  land  of  promise.  As  I  write,  I  can 
see  in  memory  the  peasant  embark.  He  nears  the  quay,  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  friends,  and  surrounded  by  his  family.  It 
is  summer,  and  the  sun  is  very  hot.  His  wife,  with  a  bright 
coloured  handkerchief  on  her  head,  looks  after  the  little  children, 
while  he,  gaily  talking  about  his  return,  sets  off  these  thousands 
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of  miles  over  the  ocean,  quite  merrily,  and  with  no  change  of 
clothing,  only  his  well  worn  tasselled  cap,  his  breeches,  and  his 
waistcoat.  And  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  scale  there 
is  the  wealthy  Brazilian  who  comes  to  spend  his  money,  earned 
by  rubber  or  otherwise,  always  in  Lisbon.  One  cannot  but 
think  that  the  two  Republics  will  soon  have  a  very  close  entente 
cordiale’  If  evidence  of  this  remark  were  required,  it  will  be 
discerned  in  the  statement,  probably  well  founded,  that  Brazil 
was  first  to  recognise  the  new  order. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  long  in  Portugal  must  b(‘  aware  how- 
very  deep  has  been  the  influence  of  France  on  that  country. 
The  cultivated  classes,  for  example,  might  be  termed  almost 
bi-lingual.  When  only  one  second  language  is  spoken  that 
language  is  alw^ays  French.  French  literature  is  a  staple  theme 
of  conversation,  although  it  may  be  worth  record  that  French 
realistic  fiction  has  its  defects  observed  by  candid  Portuguese 
readers.  Every  medical  student  who  can  afford  it  goes,  after 
he  is  qualified,  to  study  in  Paris.  Until  a  year  or  two  ago 
(T  am  not  certain  what  is  the  case  nowO  there  was  no  dental 
school  in  Lisbon  w’ith  up-to-date  methods.  And,  therefore, 
dental  students  also,  w-hen  they  do  not  go  to  America,  work 
for  a  w-hile  in  the  French  capital.  Even  poor  parents,  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  all,  have  them 
taught  French.  I  need  not  make  any  apology  for  dwelling  on 
this,  as  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the  present  overwhelming 
success  of  republican  ideas  in  Portugal.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  memory  of  the  horrors  of  sacking,  burning,  and  ravaging 
wTought  in  Portugal  by  Imperial  France  only  a  hundred  years 
ago  has  been  swallowed  up,  if  not  obliterated,  by  admiration  of 
the  ideal  of  the  France  of  1870.  Nor  has  the  process  been  one 
of  yesterday.  I  noticed  it  beginning  in  Portugal  w'hen  I  lived 
there  as  a  very  young  man.  I  cannot  recollect  at  the  moment 
any  historical  parallel  to  this  really  striking  intellectual  pheno¬ 
menon — the  phenomenon.  I  mean,  of  a  large  nation  sweeping 
with  an  invading  and  devastating  force  over  a  small  one,  being 
beaten  back  only  by  incredible  toil  and  suffering,  and  yet  the 
small  nation,  almost  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  w'ho  suffered, 
coming  under  the  intellectual  sway  of  the  invaders.  Busaco, 
it  is  true,  wms  commemorated  the  other  day,  but  w’ith  sentiment 
different  in  kind  even  from  that  w-ith  w’hich  Scotchmen  regard 
the  anniversary  of  Bannockburn.  From  these  considerations  it 
follow’s  that  one  must  be  rather  bold  to  predict  a  tangible  increase 
of  the  Gallic,  atmosphere.  But  such  increase  I  do  predict. 
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I  VI. 

i  Will  the  new  Republic  be  powerful  enough  to  maintain  itself? 
n  Xot  long  ago  a  Portuguese  physician  of  eminence,  an  avowed  and 
\  strong  republican,  was  questioning  me  very  minutely  about  our 
'  British  system  of  finance,  particularly  as  to  the  details  of  the 

I  income  tax,  and  he  ended  by  expressing  the  opinion  that,  much 
as  he  should  desire  a  republic,  he  hoped  it  would  not  come  now. 

I  inquired  his  reason.  He  answered  :  “I  am  quite  sure  that, 
if  one  were  to  come  now,  it  would  share  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  of  the  ’seventies,  and  then  our  state  of  things  would 
be  worse  than  before.”  He  dreaded  the  influence  of  Clericalism 
working  on  the  appalling  illiteracy  of  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
population.  That,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  problem.  But  one 
may  surmise  that  possibly  even  the  oi  poUoi  have  a  dim  sense 
of  awakening.  A  Portuguese  servant  of  mine,  in  mental  capacity 
not  much  above,  or  not  much  below,  the  average  countryman, 
startled  me  once  by  saying  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the 
Deity,  because  he  had  never  seen  Him.  The  pihrase  used  would 
not  admit  of  reproduction  here,  it  was  too  gi'ossly  materialistic, 
and  the  matter  is  only  mentioned  as  elucidating  my  point.  When 
‘  one  lounged,  as  I  did  sometimes,  on  lovely  evenings  in  early 
I  summer  amid  the  orange  trees  of  the  Aveneida  at  Tjisbon,  it 
was  curious  to  watch  the  manners  of  the  working  classes  when 
the  King  passed.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  told  of  him  that 
he  was  wise  in  driving  on  such  occasions  in  an  unpretentious 
j  open  carriage,  in  general’s  uniform,  and  without  escort.  If  Ik' 

'  passed  road-menders  hats  were  doffed  casually,  but  should  a 
j  man  be  kneeling,  he  never  sought  to  get  up.  If  asked  who 
ij  had  gone  by  he  would  retort  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  almost 
i  scornful,  “El  Rei“  (the  King).  Not  long  ago  I  had  come  up 
by  the  electric  tramcars  from  Tjeixones,  the  pretty  seaport  of 
Oporto,  and  bad  gone  into  a  shop  owmed  by  a  chemist.  As 
is  often  the  case  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  be  conversed  volubly, 
and  was  careful  to  let  fall,  in  excellent  French,  before  I  left 
his  premises,  that  he  was  “a  philosophical  republican.”  Some¬ 
what  earlier,  in  another  province,  a  Portuguese  lady  of  intellect 
and  much  property,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  son  of  a 
provincial  Military  Governor,  said  to  me  there,  in  excellent 
English:  “Why  should  there  be  any  kings  or  queens?”  In 
the  same  city  a  leading  physician,  a  man  of  considerable  skill 

iand  of  private  means,  whose  daughter  subsequently  married 
the  Civil  Governor,  exclaimed  once  to  me  :  “The  republic  must 
come.”  The  Portuguese,  it  may  be  observed,  are  devoted  to 
their  children.  Even  among  the  wealthy,  nurses  are  not  always 
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kept,  and  children  are  always  with  their  parents,  who  speak 
freely  before  them.  As  I  write,  an  amusing  little  boy  of  seven 
comes  into  my  memory  whom  1  met  on  board  a  steamer,  going 
with  his  mother  to  Vichy.  A  “regular  limb  !  ”  already  he  could 
talk  glibly  about  politics. 

Despite  the  prognostications  of  my  friend  before  alluded  to 
republican  principles,  let  us  hope,  have  been  too  widely 
disseminated  to  be  uprooted  even  by  Clericalism.  To  mo  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  the  North  is  likely  to  be  disaffected. 
Because,  in  the  first  instance,  little  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
Miguelistas.  Dom  Miguel  can  hardly  be  described,  even  by  his 
most  enthusiastic  supporters,  as  a  strong  man;  and  even  in 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Latin  races,  the  day  of  de  jure 
pretenders  is  almost  over.  One  would  not,  of  course,  be  daring 
enough  to  suggest,  that  the  Church,  the  practical  handmaiden  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  is  powerless;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
prosperous  vine  and  olive  growers  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Douro  will  deem  it  worth  while  to  wmge  civil  war.  In  this 
connection  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  although  the  law  of 
compulsory  education  has,  up  till  now,  been  a  dead  letter,  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  for  education  by  Freemason  lodges, 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal. 
These  lodges,  most  of  which  work  the  Scottish  rite,  have  some 
very  flourishing  schools.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  recognises 
Freemasonry  in  Portugal ,  Belgium ,  and  Italy — the  only  Eomanist 
countries  to  which  it  grants  recognition. 

VII. 

Will  the  Republic  just  come  into  being  pass  through  the 
trying  ordeal  from  w'hich  the  South  American  Republics  are 
emerging?  Will  it  have  its  tyrants  in  the  same  sense  as  Rosas 
wms  a  tyrant  in  the  Argentine?  Surely  not.  Portugal  is 
essentially  more  homogeneous  than  Brazil,  for  example,  which 
suffers  once  and  again,  owing  to  its  vast  size,  from  domestic 
outbreaks,  such  as  that  at  Manaos  at  present.  Moreover,  men 
of  the  type  and  antecedents  of  President  Braga  or  Senhor 
Bernardino  Machado  w'ould  not  enact  such  a  role.  Furthermore, 
it  wull  be  a  help  materially  to  law  and  order  in  Portugal  that 
for  years  the  Portuguese  military  and  naval  administration  has 
had  the  fixed  policy  of  grouping  the  major  portion  of  the  effective 
army  and  navy  in  or  around  Lisbon,  in  a  degree  even  greater 
than  that  in  which  other  countries  group  their  effective  armies 
and  fleets  around  their  capitals.  The  scientific  branches  of  the 
service,  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  are  both  at  hand.  The  past 
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month  has  revealed  national  ability  to  think  out,  and  execute 
promptly,  tactical  movements,  and  the  Peninsula  War  showed 
that,  properly  handled,  their  corps  are  excellent  troops.  Military 
circles  are  very  fond  of  quoting  the  remark  attributed  to  Napoleon 

!I.,  that  “the  Portuguese  are  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.”  Regi¬ 
mental  commanders  have  greater  powers  than  with  us  for  allowing 
both  officers  and  men  to  live  out  of  barracks.  In  Madeira,  when 
the  various  harvests  of  the  various  fazendas  (small  holdings)  have 
I  to  be  reaped,  usually  the  soldiers  go  home  for  a  while  by  per¬ 
mission,  only  a  sufficient  number  being  left  to  do  the  guard¬ 
mounting.  These  habits  tend  to  keep  the  military  in  touch  with 
'  the  people,  and  explain  a  good  deal  of  what  has  occurred  during 
the  last  few  w’eeks.  To  British  eyes  it  is  a  very  curious  sight  to 
see,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  Portugal,  a  regiment  break 
‘  line  to  allow  a  carriage  or  a  cart  to  pass. 

1  When  one  travels  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  has  to  talk  to 
j  some  one  one  does  not  know,  one  talks  about  the  weather  or  about 
i  racing.  So  it  is  not  in  Portugal.  A  beautiful  evening  at  sea  oil' 

!  her  coast,  I  remember,  when  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  distant 
i  mountains  and  the  far-off  waters,  and  two  men  who  had  met 
casually,  talked.  They  spoke  of  Camoens,  the  national  poet,  and, 

1  later,  of  Joao  de  Deos,  the  delightful  lyrist  who  tells  of  the 
I  peasant’s  life.  Therefore,  at  least  to  me,  there  is  something 
j  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  first  President  being  Senhor  Braga, 

I'  illustrious  not  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  but,  likewise,  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Camoens.  We  remark  too  often,  and 
too  superciliously,  about  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese 
people;  we  ought  to  be  conscious,  and  to  make  acknowledgment 
at  once,  that  with  them  respect  for  intellect  is  greater  than  with 
ourselves.  Even  during  the  old  regime  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
small  upper  House  w’ere  persons  sent  there  to  represent  Science 
I  or  Literature.  Of  these,  at  one  time,  was  Senhor  Bernardino 
I  Machado,  first  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic,  of  whose 
j  brilliant,  penetrative,  and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  foreign 
*  policy  (which  already  he  has  found  time  to  make)  any  country 
i  would  be  proud. 

1 

I  VIII. 

I  One  could  wish  that  the  revolution  had  been  altogether  without 
'  bloodshed ;  that  the  Republicans  had  grown  to  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  Cortes  and  in  the  country  that  at  last 
1  the  Popular  Voice  could  have  exclaimed  to  King  Manoel  with  no 
tumult,  “Depart,  we  can  work  out  our  National  Destiny  better 
j  without  you.”  And  I,  for  one,  am  still  of  opinion  that  such 
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might  have  been  the  course  of  events  had  it  not  been  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Bombarda,  and,  still  more,  because  of  the  King’s 
announced  intention  to  go  to  Cascaes,  ordering  the  war  vessels 
to  accompany  him.  Without  the  fleet’s  support  it  was  possible 
always  to  thrust  upon  an  exasperated  nation  a  dictatorship, 
military  or  otherwise.  It  speaks  much  for  the  reserve  strength 
of  the  race  that  it  should  not  only  have  emancipated  itself  with 
such  comparative  ease,  but  it  should  possess  at  hand  a  Ministry 
so  quietly  competent,  so  full  of  the  power  of  the  mind,  as  that 
of  the  Provisional  Government — a  Government  that  avoids  too 
large  a  representation  of  the  “Coimbra  element,”  as  they  call  it 
in  Portugal — the  lawyers.  That  Government  has  exhibited  once 
more  what  I  have  observed  often  in  the  Portuguese  character, 
namely,  that  despite  its  lengthy  periods  of  submissiveness,  it  can 
be  relentlessly  determined  at  last.  In  that  Government’s  hands 
can  be  left  without  fear  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  protection 
of  property,  public  and  private  ;  and  were  evidence  of  this  needed, 
such  evidence  would  be  found  in  the  enthusiasm  for  it  shown  at 
Tjorenzo  Marques,  and,  equally  significant,  the  calmness  revealed 
on  receipt  of  the  news  in  regions  so  apart  and  unlike  as  Madeira 
and  Goa,  St.  Vincent  and  the  Azores. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  Spain  and  on  Italy?  That  it  will 
stimulate  greatly  republican  feeling  in  the  former  country  is 
certain.  But  will  it  precipitate  a  crisis?  I  hardly  think  so  as 
yet ;  for  is  not  the  aristocracy  there  more  forceful  than  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  while  the  middle  class,  though  more  or 
less  educated,  is  spread  more  widely,  and  has  less  cohesion?  In 
Italy  the  House  of  Savoy  is  very  popular,  very  kindly,  and  very 
wdse.  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  give  a  little  anecdote,  which  I 
believe  to  be  true,  and  which,  at  all  events,  is  ben  trovato.  Re¬ 
cently  a  celebrated  Italian  critic,  familiar  as  an  interpreter  of 
Shelley ,  was  talking  to  the  King ,  and  the  latter  expressed  himself 
in  such  ultra-democratic  terms  that  the  savant  was  impelled  to  say 
jocularly,  “Your  Majesty  forgets  that  I  am  a  monarchist.” 

But  whatever  be  the  immediate  result ,  we  must  discern  before 
us  a  great  world  movement — a  movement  not  concerned  alone 
with  the  Latin  races,  though,  of  course,  affecting  them  primarily. 
For  thoughtful  persons  here  will  smile  at  the  foolish  remark  of 
a  foolish  London  journal  that  the  matter  is  of  little  importance 
because  the  whole  of  Portugal  has  a  smaller  population  than 
London.  The  statement  is  not  true,  unless  my  memory  plays 
me  false.  Thoughtful  persons  will  smile,  also,  at  the  news¬ 
paper  gabble  as  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain  appropriating 
the  Portuguese  colonies,  particularly  as  the  new  administration 
is  pledged  to  a  drastic  reform  in  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  and 
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the  total  abolition  of  the  Serviqaes  system.  In  the  tribunal  of 
History,  Great  Britain  would  ever  stand  condemned  were  she  to 
allow  her  ancient  ally  to  suffer  the  loss  of  any  of  her  dominions ; 
and  Portugal  is  still  the  third  colonial  Power  in  size  of  territory. 
But  merely  from  the  lower — the  practical — point  of  view,  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  here  to  the  future  of  Portugal.  It  is  the  one 
country  which  our  fleets  can  visit  (unless  I  err)  without  an 
invitation,  and  so  considerable  is  the  marine  area  at  Lagos,  in 
one  of  the  southern  provinces,  that  the  whole  of  our  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  squadrons  can  be  sheltered  there.  Apart 
altogether  from  her  vast  interests  in  South  Africa,  where  both 
Powers  have  adjacent  frontiers.  Great  Britain  has  vast  interests 
in  Portugal  (to  instance  one  of  these  alone) ,  her  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade,  both  of  passengers  and  of  goods,  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  a  trade  certain  to  increase.  Though  the 
Great  Britain  of  a  former  day  lost,  by  General  Whitelocke’s 
blundering,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine,  millions  upon  millions 
of  her  capital  are  invested  in  these  countries.  For  these  reasons 
alone,  and  for  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  she 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  anything  which  sets  forward  the  far, 
though  beautiful,  dream  of  the  federation  of  the  Latin  races — 
the  federation  upon  which  the  future  of  South  America  must 
ultimately  depend.  No  Government  can  remedy,  it  is  true, 
immediately,  serious  national  difficulties.  But  the  Royal  House 
in  Portugal,  by  neglecting  to  keep  itself 

.  .  .  broad  based  upon  a  people’s  will, 

is  self-condemned,  and  there,  at  least,  a  republic,  by  ensuring 
regular  change  of  administration,  is  the  better  form.  Great 
Britain.  I  doubt  not,  will  welcome  the  new  era  in  Portugal  with 
sympathy,  with  hope,  and  with  confidence. 

Mackenzie  Bell. 
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CUBA. 


Twelve  years  have  passed  by  since  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  came 
to  its  deserved  and  violent  end,  and  eight  since  the  Americans 
launched  the  island  as  a  semi-independent  Eepublic ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  elections  are  in  progress,  w'e  shall  have  one 
more  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  experiment  of  a  self- 
governing  Cuba  has  succeeded,  or  is  likely  to  succeed.  Tt  is 
being  tried,  on  the  whole,  under  conditions  more  favourable  to 
a  happy  issue  than  surround  any  other  South  or  Central  American 
State.  The  United  States  went  into  the  wmr  with  Spain  pledged 
to  effect  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  language  in  which 
Congress  expressed  the  national  determination  was  an  explicit 
answer  to  the  European  taunt  that  the  war  was  one  of  aggression 
and  conquest.  Congress  resolved  “that  the  people  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent,” 
and  from  that  went  on  to  affirm  “that  the  United  States  hereby 
disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished, 
to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.” 

I  was  in  the  States  at  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed,  and 
can  bear  witness  that  it  was  precisely  in  line  with  the  humani¬ 
tarian  mood  of  the  people.  A  few  criticised  it,  feared  that  it 
might  prove  “embarrassing,”  and  would  gladly  have  seen  it 
voted  down ;  but  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  it  was 
approved  as  a  true  declaration  of  the  temper  in  which  they 
entered  on  the  war.  Solemn  and  precise  as  w^ere  its  terms,  few 
outside  of  the  United  States  regarded  it  as  anything  more  than 
a  moral  flourish,  the  sort  of  conventional  prologue  that  modern 
politeness  demands  before  it  is  time  to  talk  of  “the  force  of 
circumstances,”  “reasons  of  public  order,”  and  so  on.  There 
were  precedents  in  plenty  for  such  a  view.  Some  of  them  we 
have  supplied  ourselves ;  Russian  diplomacy  is  studded  with 
them  ;  and  France  has  raised  at  least  one  splendid  specimen  in 
Tunis.  .  The  sophisticated  outer- world  had  little  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  the  United  States,  having  once  got  Cuba  in  her 
grip ,  would  never  let  go ;  and  as  time  went  on  and  it  appeared 
that  not  all  the  Cuban  insurgents  were  Washingtons,  more  than 
a  few  Americans  were  prepared  to  justify  a  permanent  occupation 
as  the  only  “practical”  course.  To  all  these  expectations  the 
evacuation  of  Cuba  in  1902  gave  the  lie  direct.  After  a  four  years’ 
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encampment  on  Cuban  soil,  the  American  army  was  withdrawn, 
not  a  single  American  official  was  left  to  claim  authority  and 
obedience,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hauled  down,  and  Governor 
Leonard  Wood  handed  over  the  keys  to  the  newly-elected  Cuban 
President.  With  the  choice  freely  offered  them  to  stay  or  go, 
with  none  to  say  them  nay  had  they  chosen  to  remain  in  Cuba, 
and  to  rule  it  as  they  were  ruling  Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines, 
the  Americans,  in  obedience  to  their  promise,  took  their 
departure.  They  had  called  a  new  State  into  being,  as  they  said 
they  would ;  and  they  now  left  it  to  the  people  of  that  State  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  substantial  part  of  the  Congressional  pledge  was  thus 
fulfilled;  and  Americans  bestowed  upon  themselves,  and  claimed 
and  received  from  others,  unstinted  laudation  for  so  magnani¬ 
mous  an  act  of  public  good  faith.  But  its  magnanimity  was  not 
quite  so  one-sided  as  the  world  thought  and  Americans  made  out. 
The  Republic  they  had  hatched  was  not  by  any  means  the  “  free 
and  independent  ”  Power  to  which  the  Congressional  resolutions 
pointed.  Before  turning  the  island  over  to  the  Cubans,  the 
Americans  took  good  care  to  see  that  their  own  national  interests 
were  amply  safeguarded.  They  imposed  conditions,  and  they 
obliged  the  Cuban  to  embody  those  conditions  in  their  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  island ;  and  the  Cuban 
Republic,  when  it  finally  stepped  on  to  the  international  stage, 
was  seen  at  once  to  be  a  wholly  new  variety  of  the  half- 
autonomous,  half-vassal  State.  It  is  bound  not  to  permit  any 
foreign  Power  to  acquire  control  over  its  territory  ;  not  to  contract 
any  debt  on  which  the  ordinary  revenues  are  insufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  and  furnish  a  sinking-fund  for  the  principal ;  to 
lease  certain  coaling  and  naval  stations  to  the  United  States ;  to 
continue  to  improve  the  sanitation  of  its  cities ;  and  to  allow  the 
.Americans  to  intervene  “  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty.”  It  is,  of 
course,  mere  gallantry  to  speak  of  a  State  so  restricted  as  being 
free  and  independent,  or  to  pretend  that  the  Americans  have 
kept  either  to  the  full  spirit  or  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  bond 
they  entered  into  in  a  moment  of  excited  altruism.  They  had 
the  good  sense  to  recognise  that  in  Cuba’s  own  interest  it  was 
vital  that  her  relations  with  the  United  States  should  be  put  on 
a  definite  footing,  and  that  the  American  Government  should 
stand  forth  as  a  guarantor  that  the  new’-born  State  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  the  too  familiar  course  of  most  Spanish- 
American  Republics.  It  is  precisely  because  the  United  States 
is  in  the  near  background,  vitally  concerned  for  commercial, 
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financial,  strategic,  and  sanitary  reasons  in  Cuba’s  good  I 
behaviour,  prompt  to  suppress  disorder,  and  with  a  veto  power  I 
over  her  financial  conduct,  that  one  is  able  to  assert  that  the  I 
experiment  of  self-government  is  being  made  under  more  j 
promising  conditions  in  Cuba  than  obtain  anywhere  else  in  or  I 
around  the  southern  hemisphere.  Cuba  cannot  go  to  war;  she  ! 
cannot  indulge  in  the  caprices  that  have  earned  Venezuela  and 
Nicaragua  a  noxious  immortality ;  there  can  be  no  defaulting  in 
the  matter  of  the  debt ;  she  cannot  lapse  into  anything  more 
serious  than  temporary  tumult  and  confusion ;  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  she  offers  practically  as  muc’n  security  as 
though  she  were  not  merely  under  tht  American  mgis,  but  a 
State  in  the  American  Union. 

When  the  Americans  took  over  the  gc  vernraent  of  the  island 
from  the  Spaniards,  they  found  its  trade  at  a  standstill,  its 
whole  administrative  system  in  a  state  of  chaos,  its  sugar  and 
tobacco  plantations  devastated  by  the  war,  brigandage  rampant, 
and  the  people  with  neither  means  nor  occupation  and  demoralised 
by  long  cruel  years  of  anarchy  and  revolution.  Their  -nission  was 
to  prepare  the  islanders  as  rapidly  as  might  be  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  self-government,  and  they  fell  to  upon  their  task  with 
insatiable  enthusiasm,  rather  less  practicality,  and  a  still  smaller 
and  more  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  mind  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  It 
w'as  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  view  the  problem  betofe 
them  mainly  from  its  political  and  administrative  side,  and  that 
in  handling  it  their  zeal  and  inexperience,  and  the  theories  to 
which  they  were  committed  by  the  general  course  of  American 
history,  should  occasionally  run  away  with  them.  Happily,  they 
found  in  General  Leonard  Wood  an  administrator  of  the  highest 
character,  strong  will,  and  alert  common  sense;  happily,  also, 
President  ]\IcKinley  appointed  him  the  military  autocrat  of  Cuba 
with  a  free  hand.  His  two  and  a  half  years  of  reform  by  hurricane 
left  their  impress  on  every  detail  of  the  Cuban  polity.  The 
prisons,  the  judiciary,  the  law  of  charity,  municipal  administra¬ 
tion,  the  educational  system,  the  penal  code,  the  hospitals  and 
asylums,  the  customs  houses,  public  works,  the  marriage, 
quarantine  and  immigration  laws,  the  Church  property  question, 
the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  State,  the  sanitation 
of  the  cities,  the  feeding  of  the  destitute,  the  restocking  of  the 
farms  and  plantations,  the  extension  of  mortgages,  the  regulation 
of  the  division  of  common  lands  and  undivided  estates — with  all 
these  subjects  he  dealt  in  a  manner  always  masterful,  sometimes 
masterly.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  hand  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  had  created  to  the  Cubans  he  could  boast  that  his 
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adininistration  had  presided  over  and  done  much  to  further  the 
most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccination,  and  that  as 
a  result,  yellow  fever  had  absolutely  disappeared  from  the  island ; 
that  the  department  of  justice  had  been  overhauled,  rehoused, 
and  equipped  with  a  trained  personnel  and  ample  material ;  that 
the  average  time  that  elapsed  between  arrest  and  sentence  in 
criminal  cases  had  been  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  months ; 
that  the  municipalities  had  been  reorganised — some  fifty  of  them 
being  suppressed  in  the  process  as  superfluous — boundaries  deter¬ 
mined,  a  new  electoral  law  devised,  and  all  the  property  in  the 
island  reassessed ;  that  the  Havana  University  had  been  turned 
inside  out  and  provided  with  up-to-date  apparatus  and  labora¬ 
tories;  that  over  3,500  schools  had  been  called  into  existence, 
with  some  250,000  pupils  on  their  books;  that  schools  of  arts 
and  trades  had  been  founded  ;  that  road  and  bridge  building,  the 
improvement  of  harbours,  and  the  provision  of  modern  hospitals 
and  asylums  had  been  vigorously  pushed  forward ;  that  three 
hundred  post  offices  had  been  established  and  brought  within 
ten  per  cent,  of  being  self-supporting ;  that  a  modern  system  of 
auditing  and  accounting  had  been  introduced  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  in  all  the  Government  departments  ;  that  the  agreement 
he  effected  between  creditors  and  debtors  resulted  in  postponing 
the  foreclosures  of  thousands  of  mortgages,  and  so  averted  a 
great  social  and  financial  catastrophe ;  that  he  had  saved  Cuba 
from  the  perennial  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Church  lands ; 
that  an  admirable  railway  law,  a  brand-new  Constitution  on  the 
American  model,  a  Government  without  debts,  and  with  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  its  oflicials  Cubans,  a  Treasury  with  a  surplus 
of  some  £300,000,  and  an  honest  and  efficient  customs  service, 
were  his  parting  gifts  to  the  Eepublic ;  and  that  all  this  had 
been  undertaken  without  a  dollar  in  hand,  at  a  cost  of  some 
£12,000,000  raised  and  spent  as  the  work  progressed,  and  on 
the  whole,  though  grave  irregularities  were  discovered  in  one 
department,  with  remarkable  honesty  and  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  his  American  subordinates. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  record.  Whether  it  was  in  all 
respects  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  island,  whether  it  did  not  set 
too  high  and  ambitious  a  standard — one  that  a  struggling  and 
untrained  Eepublic  could  hardly  be  expected  to  live  up  to — 
whether,  also,  it  did  not  ignore,  or  at  least  pay  insufficient 
attention  to,  the  real  crux  of  the  Cuban  problem — I  mean  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  stagnation  of  the  island — and  whether 
it  had  not  too  much  the  effect  of  a  political  plaster  applied  to  an 
economic  sore,  is  another  question.  But  I  notice  that  the  Cubans 
themselves  take  a  much  more  modest  view  of  their  educational 
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requirements  than  did  General  Wood,  and  that  the  island  when 
the  American  occupation  came  to  an  end  was  generally  adjudged 
to  be  in  a  worse  condition  economically  than  it  had  ever  been 
under  Spanish  rule.  This,  however,  was  the  fault  not  of 
General  Wood,  but  of  the  American  Congress.  In  a  moment  of 
thoughtless  benevolence  Congress  decreed  that  during  the  period 
of  the  American  occupation  no  franchises  or  concessions  should 
be  granted  either  to  individuals  or  to  companies.  That  in  itself 
put  a  stop  to  the  influx  of  capital,  and  effectually  prevented  any 
progress  being  made  with  the  vitally  essential  work  of  material 
development.  But  the  real  sources  of  Cuba’s  prostration  lay 
deeper  than  that.  The  United  States  by  freeing  the  island  from 
Spanish  rule  had  destroyed  the  chief  European  market  for  Cuban 
produce.  Exhausted  by  years  of  civil  war  it  lay  industrially 
crippled,  and  the  Americans  recognised  their  obligation  to  do 
what  they  could  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  past.  All  that  was 
needed  to  give  Cuba  a  start  on  her  Republican  career,  to  set  the 
industrial  machinery  working  once  more,  and  to  put  the  coping- 
stone  on  General  Wood’s  admirable  work  of  reconstruction,  was 
a  reduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  rates  in  favour  of  Cuban  sugar 
and  tobacco.  In  return  for  the  lease  of  the  coaling  stations,  the 
concession  of  the  right  of  intervention,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  suzerainty.  President  McKinley  had  definitely 
pledged  his  Government  to  grant  Cuba  reciprocity.  Cuba  had 
fulfilled  her  part  of  the  bargain ;  it  remained  for  the  Americans 
to  fulfil  theirs.  And  the  bulk  of  Americans  were  perfectly  willing 
to  do  so.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  “interests,”  however,  were  not. 
Terrified  by  the  thought  gf  Cuban  competition,  and  proclaiming 
that  they  detected  in  Cuban  reciprocity  the  cloven  hoof  of  tariff 
revision,  they  formed  an  able  and  powerful  lobby,  bullied  the 
Republican  party,  defied  both  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  succeeded  in  postponing  till  December,  1903 — five  years  after 
the  Americans  had  taken  hold  of  the  island,  and  eighteen  months 
after  the  Republic  had  been  formed — that  simple  act  of  justice. 
And  even  when  the  concession  was  granted,  it  was  granted 
ungenerously  and  ungraciously.  President  Roosevelt  had  pressed 
for  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  Dingley  schedules ;  General 
Wood  thought  that  a  33 J  per  cent,  reduction  would  be  enough 
to  restore  prosperity ;  all  that  the  grasping  provincialism  of 
Congress  could  be  induced  to  grant  was  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent.  The  memory  of  that  dire  period,  when  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sugar  plantations  were  forced  to  shut  down,  and  when 
the  United  States  seemed  merely  to  have  made  the  Republic 
possible  in  order  to  thnist  it  into  a  permanent  slough  of  depression 
and  unemployment,  did  much  to  cancel  the  debt  of  gratitude 
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which  every  Cuban  was  conscious  of  owing  to  the  American 
{(t^ople.  It  is  really  only  since  the  beginning  of  1904  that  the 
Cuban  Republic  has  enjoyed  the  economic  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  its  political  stability. 

But  nothing,  not  even  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  could 
have  made  the  experiment  of  a  Cuban  Republic  other  than 
extremely  hazardous.  To  take  a  people  one-third  of  whom  are 
negroes  and  two-thirds  illiterate,  who  have  but  just  emerged  from 
four  centuries  of  political  torpor  and  servitude,  who  have  never 
had  a  chance  of  training  themselves  in  the  business  of 
government,  and  who  have  an  inherited  disposition,  intensified 
by  their  lamentable  history,  towards  faction  and  indiscipline;  to 
take  these  people,  and  after  holding  them  down  for  four  years 
under  a  stunning  cataract  of  ordinances  and  reforms,  to  present 
them  with  a  Republic  and  a  Constitution,  and  expect  them  to 
work  it  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage — this,  surely,  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  such  as  only  our  own  sublime  age  of  faith  in  machinery 
could  have  conceived  or  witnessed.  It  speaks  well  for  the  good 
nature  of  the  Cubans  that  they  should  have  consented  to  become 
its  victims,  and  better  still  that  they  should  have  been  able  to 
sustain  the  burdens  thus  thrown  upon  them  for  four  years  without 
breaking  down.  It  was  in  May,  190-2,  that  the  Americans  left 
the  island;  it  was  not  until  August.  1906,  that  events  compelled 
them  to  return.  The  Republic  in  the  meantime  had  not  done  so 
badly.  It  had  chosen  for  its  President  Seflor  Palma,  who  had 
lived  in  America  without  once  setting  foot  in  Cuba  for  eighteen 
years,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and  of  affairs,  fully  cognisant 
of  the  supreme  importance  both  of  the  American  market  and  of 
American  goodwill,  and  who.  though  sixty-six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  had  the  supreme  advantage  of  commanding 
American  confidence  and  of  being  attached  to  no  particular  group 
or  party  in  Cuba.  The  Republic,  again,  had  weathered  the 
severe  industrial  crisis  that  haunted  the  first  eighteen  months  of  its 
existence,  and  had  lived  to  see  things  on  the  mend.  It  had  raised 
a  loan  of  some  £7 ,000 ,000,  and  had  purchased  internal  peace  by 
distributing  i‘5,000,000  of  it  among  the  Army  of  the  Liberation. 
It  had  struggled  manfully  to  maintain  the  pace  set  by  General 
Wood,  and  it  had  shown  a  wise  liberality  in  encouraging  foreign 
capital.  It  had  evolved  not  merely  two  parties,  but  half  a  dozen, 
the  chief  difference  between  them  being  that  one  was  in  office 
and  the  rest  were  not.  The  Moderates  were  handling  the 
contracts  and  the  appropriations  and  collecting  the  revenues, 
and  incidentally,  it  is  believed,  enriching  themselves,  while  the 
Liberals  and  other  groups  looked  on  in  covetous  impotence. 
Seftor  Palma  himself,  while  rigidly  honest  personally,  had  little 
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control  over  the  politicians  who  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
their  ticket,  and  his  aloofness  and  obstinacy,  and  his  lack  of  a 
sense  of  proportion,  alienated  the  strongest  commercial  interests 
in  the  island.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Eepublic  got  along  as 
w’ell  as  any  rational  man  could  expect.  The  Executive  probably 
went  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  its  Constitutional  prerogatives 
whenever  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  doing  so,  and 
“grafting,”  no  doubt,  went  on  continuously.  But  there  was 
peace,  or  comparative  peace,  in  the  land,  and  it  might  never  have 
been  broken  had  there  been  enough  public  offices  and  public 
money  to  go  the  round  of  the  entire  population. 

It  was  the  Presidential  Election  at  the  end  of  1905  that  sprang 
the  mine.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  outside  of  New’  York. 
It  was  a  case  of  Tammany  in  the  tropics.  Bribery,  intimidation, 
w’holesale  arrests,  the  energy  of  the  rural  guard  in  keeping  the 
opponents  of  the  dominant  party  aw’ay  from  the  polls,  illegal 
voting,  and  imaginative  counting,  pleasantly  reproduced  the 
tactics  and  statesmanship  of  Boss  Tw’eed.  The  Moderates  were 
declared,  or  rather  declared  themselves,  the  wdnners,  and  Senor 
Palma  was  again  installed  in  the  Presidency.  But  it  was  clear 
from  the  fury  of  the  Liberals  that  troublous  times  w’ere  ahead. 
In  a  very  few’  months  discontent  had  deepened  into  open  insur¬ 
rection.  Some  three  thousand  men  took  the  field ;  there  were  a 
few"  engagements  and  some  destruction  of  property ;  the 
President’s  nerve  completely  gave  w’ay ;  he  resigned,  and  the 
Congress  refused  to  nominate  a  successor;  and  by  the  end  of 
September  the  United  States  had  intervened,  had  “disarmed” 
the  rebels — that  is  to  say,  had  collected  a  number  of  old  rifles 
that  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep — and  had  set  up  a 
Provisional  Government  just  in  time  to  avert  a  wholesale  relapse 
into  anarchy.  This  Provisional  Government  lasted  until  January 
of  last  year.  Its  sole  merit  as  a  Government  was  that  it  kept 
the  peace.  Otherwise,  though  the  Americans  who  were  not  in 
Cuba  quite  sincerely  thought  and  spoke  of  it  as  an  adroit  and 
successful  essay  in  applied  Imperialism ,  and  of  Governor  Magoon 
as  a  second  Cromer,  it  established  few  claims  upon  the  gratitude 
or  confidence  of  those  w’ho  came  in  contact  w’ith  its  daily 
workings.  Its  departure,  however,  once  more  testified  to  the 
American  determination  to  give  Cuba  every  possible  chance. 
Twice  in  the  last  tw’elve  years  have  American  troops  landi  d  in 
the  islands  and  American  Governors  ruled  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  twice  they  have  been  w’ithdraw’n.  The  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  organised  and  superintended  a  Presidential  election  in  the 
closing  months  of  1908.  It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  General 
Gomez,  defented  Liberal  candidate  of  three  years  earlier,  a 
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strong,  engaging  man  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  struggle  with  Spain.  At  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  on  January  •24th  of  last  year,  the  United  States  bowed  itself 
out  for  a  second  time ,  scattering  blessings ;  and  since  then 
President  Gomez  has  seated  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle  and 
proved  himself  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  remarkably  firm  and 
capable  hands. 

Such,  in  rough  outline,  has  been  the  political  history  of  Cuba 
during  the  past  twelve  years.  In  the  light  of  it  the  future  of 
Cuban  government  would  seem  to  offer  the  proverbial  three 
alternatives.  There  is,  first,  the  possibility — undoubtedly 
strengthened  by  the  excellence  and  success  of  President  Gomez’s 
administration— that  a  self-governing  Cuban  Eepublic,  under  the 
friendly  and  dormant  suzerainty  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
able  to  hold  its  own.  One  cannot,  of  course,  rule  this  possi¬ 
bility  very  highly.  It  is  heavily  discounted  by  the  ignorance 
and  the  political  inexperience  of  the  masses  ;  by  the  aloofness  from 
politics  of  most  of  those,  whether  Spaniards,  Cubans,  Americans, 
Germans,  or  English,  who  have  the  largest  material  stake  in 
the  island;  by  the  presence  of  some  500,000  negroes  ever  ready 
to  take  to  the  woods  if  their  claim  to  live  at  the  public  expense , 
with  a  minimum  of  work,  meets  with  an  uncharitable  response, 
and  by  the  habit,  derived  from  the  Spaniards  and  hardly  likely 
to  be  weakened  by  association  with  the  Americans,  of  regarding 
a  public  career  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  These  are  conditions 
against  which  a  Diaz  might  struggle  in  vain,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  effectively  offset  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
and  independence,  or  by  the  consciousness  that  the  Eepublic 
is  now  on  its  final  trial ,  and  that  another  breakdown  would  mean 
a  radical  readjustment  of  the  share  that  Cubans  could  hope  to 
take  in  the  future  government  of  the  island.  The  second  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  the  Americans,  if  again  compelled  to  interfere  in 
Cuban  affairs,  would  insist  upon  retaining  a  more  direct  control 
over  them — a  control  that  would  place  the  United  States  in  very 
much  the  same  position  in  Cuba  that  Great  Britain  occupies  in 
Egypt,  as  the  actual,  but  not  the  nominal,  rulers  of  the  country, 
carrying  on  its  government  in  the  main  through  native  agencies, 
preserving  the  outward  forms  of  Cuban  autonomy  and  careful  of 
Cuban  susceptibilities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  exercising  a  veiled 
but  effective  power  both  of  veto  and  of  initiative  in  Cuban 
legislation,  “advising”  each  administrative  department,  and 
co-operating  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Under  such  a 
regime  the  right  of  intervention  which  Americans  at  present 
possess  would  be  turned  from  a  purely  corrective  into  a  preventive 
weapon,  and  Cuba  would  be  placed  under  a  tutelage  sufficiently 
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close  and  constant  to  ensure  tranquillity  and  forestall  serious 
mistakes  of  policy,  but  not  so  irksome  and  inquisitorial  as  to 
deprive  the  Cubans  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  or  to  hinder 
their  progressive  training  in  self-government.  The  third  alterna¬ 
tive  is  that  Cuba  should  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  Practically  all  the  planters, 
merchants,  and  capitalists  in  the  island  favour  annexation, 
because  it  brings  with  it  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  and  thus  assures  the  prosperity  of  the  island  for  all  time. 
But  there  is  a  powerful  current  of  popular  feeling  running  the 
other  way,  and  if  Cuba  were  to  be  fairly  polled  on  the  question 
it  would  unquestionably  show  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
entering  the  American  Union.  Moreover,  there  are  some  weighty 
objections  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Americans  themselves  for 
any  such  solution.  The  same  interests  that  opposed  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  would  fight  to  the  last  against  the 
unrestricted  entry  of  Cuban  produce  that  would  follow  inevitably 
if  the  island  were  given  the  same  status  as  Hawaii  and  became 
a  Territory  inside  the  American  Union ;  and  many  Americans, 
apart  altogether  from  commercial  considerations,  would  hesitate 
long  before  adding  another  race  problem  to  their  anxieties  and 
admitting  to  the  Commonwealth  an  island  that  Americans  arc 
never  likely  to  settle  in  to  any  large  extent  and  that  could  only 
remain  an  alien  and  inferior  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
question,  however,  is  one  for  the  future,  and  probably  the  distant 
future,  to  settle  in  its  own  way.  At  present,  though  history 
forbids  one  to  be  sanguine ,  it  looks  as  though  the  Cuban  Republic 
might  carry  on  for  a  number  of  years  without  external  support. 
If  that  hope  proves  fallacious  and  another  collapse,  like  the  one 
of  1906,  supervenes,  the  second  of  the  three  alternatives  I  have 
mentioned  will  probabh’^  come  into  play,  and  the  Republic  will 
become  a  joint  Cuban-American  intead  of  a  purely  native 
enterprise.  If  that,  too,  were  to  break  down,  there  might  then 
arise,  as  a  last  resource,  the  question  of  annexation.  But 
whatever  the  course  of  events,  one  may  be  sure  that  with  their 
vast  interests  in  the  island — interests  that  will  be  vaster  still 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  open  for  traffic — Americans  will  never 
permit  Cuba  to  lapse  into  disorder,  and  that  investors  to  whom 
those  anything  but  blessed  words,  “  Spanish-American  Republic,” 
have  become  a  warning  full  of  painful  memories,  may  safely 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

If  one  turns  from  the  political  to  the  economic  situation,  there 
is  a  much  pleasanter  tale  to  record.  Cuba  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  but  also  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the 
world.  If  it  claimed  to  be  absolutely  the  richest  and  the  most 
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beautiful,  its  title  would  be  hard  to  disprove.  “No  better  field 
for  the  expenditure  of  capital  could  be  wished  for,”  was  Mr. 
James  Bryce’s  summary  of  its  possibilities  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago ;  and  a  rough  comparison  of  the  trade  returns  show’s 
that  since  the  dowrnfall  of  Spanish  rule,  Cuba’s  exports  have 
more  than  doubled,  her  total  foreign  trade  has  increased  by 
£••20 ,000 ,000,  her  staple  industries,  sugar  especially,  have  greatly 
expanded,  and  that  enterprises  which  a  dozen  years  ago  w-ere  in 
the  first  tentative  stage,  such  as  fruit-farming  and  mining,  are 
now  assured  successes.  American,  British,  and  German  capital 
to  the  sum  of  probably  not  less  than  £50,000,000  has  poured  into 
the  island,  and  its  resources,  for  practically  the  first  time  in 
Cuban  history,  are  being  systematically  surveyed  and  developed. 
British  trade  has  well  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance ;  we 
stand  to-day  second  in  the  list  of  Cuba’s  exports  and  imports ; 
and  if  direct  communications  were  established  between  London 
and  Havana,  we  might  even  hope  to  reduce  the  long  and  natural 
lead  held  by  the  United  States.  A  large  amount  of  British  capital 
has  been  invested  in  Cuban  railways,  tobacco  and  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  and  telephones ;  and  a  considerable  share  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Kepublic  is  held  in  London.  So  far  as  one  can  see  these 
are  all  enterprises  with  a  bright  and  expanding  future  before 
them.  Sugar  in  particular,  to-day  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  of  Cuban  industries,  appears  to  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  development.  In  1902  the  planters  in  Cuba,  as 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  were  thoroughly  demoralised  by  the 
fall  in  prices,  the  competition  of  the  bounty-fed  beet  product,  a 
lack  of  capital,  and  the  Dingley  tariff.  Since  then  the  bounties 
have  been  abolished ;  joint-stdck  companies  commanding  ample 
capital  and  the  best  advice  have  at  last  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  cane  the  same  scientific  and  businesslike  care 
that  Germany  has  lavished  on  the  beet ;  small  plantations  have 
been  amalgamated  ;  large  mills  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery  have  been  erected ;  the  Dingley  tariff  has  been 
modified ;  prices  have  risen ;  and  Cuba  this  year  turned  out  a 
prodigious  crop  of  1,800,000  tons,  a  fraction  of  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  found  its  way  to  Mincing  Lane.  With 
an  assured  command  of  the  greatest  sugar-consuming  market  in 
the  world,  wdth  an  ample  supply  of  skilled  labour,  with  some 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  cane  cultivation  and  still 
undeveloped,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  she  can  produce  sugar 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  and  that  her 
competitors  in  the  American  market  are  reaching  the  limit  of 
their  capacity,  Cuba  has  no  hesitation  in  regarding  her  sugar 
industry  as  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  And  what 
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holds  good  for  sugar  is  equally  applicable  to  numberless  other 
forms  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise.  In  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  I  ventured  to 
label  Cuba  “a  sort  of  small-holder’s  Paradise.”  Its  climate, 
fertility,  healthiness — the  death-rate  is  only  a  little  over  12  per 
1,000 — its  abundant  water-supply  and  rainfall,  offer  the  planter 
an  almost  endless  range  of  choice  among  the  staple  products  of 
the  tropical  and  sub-troj)ical  zone.  ‘‘Bananas,  pineapples,  figs, 
citron,  yucca,  sisal,  cinnamon,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  egg-plant,  cabbages,  beans,  melons,  strawberries, 
cocoa,  Sea-Island  cotton,  cocoanuts,  molasses,  potatoes,  grapes, 
olives,  and  Indian  corn,  are  all  crops  that  flourish  as  if  by  magic. 
Cattle,  swine,  poultry,  and  bees  find  themselves  equally  at  home 
in  Cuba,  and  there  are  large  industries  to  be  built  up  on  the 
native  supplies  of  sponges  and  textile  plants,  of  heniquen,  ramie 
or  ‘‘China  grass,”  and  jute  especially.  The  Americans  have 
suddenly  realised  that  there  are  over  10,000,000  acres  of  uncleared 
forest  in  Cuba,  containing  over  fifty  different  varieties  of 
hardwoods ;  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the  output  of 
copper,  manganese,  and  asphalt ;  railways  have  been  considerably 
extended ;  a  telephone  system  will  before  long  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  island ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
exquisite  climate  are  rapidly  raising  Cuba  into  a  formidable  rival 
of  Jamaica  and  Florida  as  a  winter  resort.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  without  the  least  exaggeration  that  no  one  as  yet  has  any 
idea  of  the  potential  wealth  of  Cuba.  Only  one-twentieth  of 
the  island  is  under  any  kind  of  cultivation  ;  its  resources  hitherto 
have  been  scarcely  even  surveyed ,  much  less  exploited ;  ‘  the 
recovered  garden  of  Eden  ’  has  barely  begun  to  reveal  its 
treasures.”  A  country  of  which  all  that  can  be  said  with  literal 
accuracy,  is  a  country  that,  short  of  such  extremes  of  mis- 
government  as  Spain  was  guilty  of,  is  in  the  long  run  securely 
guarded  against  the  effects  of  whatever  follies  its  rulers  choose 
to  commit ;  its  prosperity  is  assured  and  indestructible ;  even 
‘‘politics”  cannot  hold  it  back. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


TSAR  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA. 


“I  AM  as  the  rock  against  which  the  waves  beat  in  vain,” 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  he  strove  hard 
to  render  impressive.  ‘‘I  am  as  the  oak  in  the  forest,”  he  added, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  and  with  a  gesture  which,  but  for  certain 
little  St.  Vitus  twitchings,  might  perhaps  have  been  majestic. 

It  was  at  a  reception  after  a  State  concert,  and  his  guests 
looked  at  him  in  amazement ;  for  in  those  days  Bulgarians  were 
not  accustomed  to  hearing  such  high  faintin’  language,  even  at 
Court. 

The  Prince,  as  he  made  his  somew'hat  startling  declaration, 
glanced  defiantly  at  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  if 
challenging  her  to  take  exception  to  his  w’ords.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  .had  been  thrown  into  prison  as  a  traitor,  and 
she  herself  had  stood  her  trial  for  something  akin  to  treason. 
For  her,  however,  evidently,  the  past  w'as  the  past;  for  she 
chuckled  quite  good-humouredly,  though  with  an  odd  little  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  replied  promptly,  “Yes,  yes,  no  doubt.  But 
rocks  are  worn  away  sometimes,  your  Highness  must  not  forget, 
and  even  oaks  are  blown  down.” 

Prince  Ferdinand’s  feelings  w’ere  hurt,  and  he  showed  it  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  ;  for,  instead  of  dismissing  the  lady  from 
her  position  before  him,  he  kept  her  standing  there  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  and  strove  the  whole  time  vehemently  to  make 
her  see  the  folly  of  her  wicked,  disloyal  w'ays.  Nor  was  it  only 
she  whom  he  kept  standing,  he  kept  the  whole  company  standing, 
too;  for  etiquette  is  more  rigid  in  Sofia  than  it  ever  was  at 
Versailles  ;  and  even  his  own  wife,  the  gentle,  much-loved  Princess 
Marie  Louise,  did  not  dare  sit  down  while  he  was  on  his  feet. 
She  became  whiter  and  whiter  from  moment  to  moment  until  she 
looked  more  dead  than  alive ;  for  she  w'as  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  just  then,  as  it  happened,  and  standing  for  her  meant  real 
suffering.  It  seemed  never  to  occur  to  the  Prince,  however,  that 
his  wife  might  have  a  chair,  even  though  he  himself  chose  to 
stand. 

This  little  incident — it  was  told  to  me  by  one  who  witnessed 
it--is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is  to-day  King  of 
Bulgaria  :  in  it  one  sees  him  as  he  really  is,  bombastic,  egoistic, 
ruthless,  and  above  all  lacking  in  that  most  saving  of  all  senses, 
a  sense  of  humour. 

Un  inatant  de  bonheur  rawt  un  siMe  de  merite.  If  ever  there 
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were  a  man  whose  career  stamps  as  true  this  old  proverb,  surely 
it  is  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Never  was  there  such  luck  as  his. 
Why,  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  the  mother  he  had,  and  being 
her  favourite  child,  was  in  itself  enough  to  put  him,  with  such 
a  soul  as  he  has,  in  the  Fates’  debt  for  ever.  For  Princess 
Clementine  reigned  without  a  rival  for  many  years  of  her  life  as 
the  cleverest  woman  in  Europe,  the  woman  with  the  most  wits, 
if  not  the  most  brains,  the  shrewdest,  the  most  clear-headed. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  much  in 
common  with  that  most  wily  of  sovereigns ;  she  had  all  his 
canniness,  his  love  of  scheming,  his  genius  for  driving  bargains. 
She  had  gifts,  however,  that  he  had  not ;  for  she  could  be  generous, 
nay  lavish,  with  her  money  when  it  served  her  purpose ;  and  not 
only  could  she  read  the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  she  talked, 
but,  almost  as  often  as  not,  she  could  dictate  to  them  what  they 
should  think.  For  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  had  a  subtle 
charm  of  manner  that  few  could  resist. 

There  w’as  something  infinitely  touching  in  the  Princess’s 
devotion  to  her  son  Ferdinand.  He  was  her  youngest  child,  and 
her  love  for  him  w’as  boundless.  There  was  nothing  she  would 
not  do  for  him,  no  sacrifice  she  would  not  make.  She  worshipped 
him  passionately,  blindly;  she  who  was  so  keen-sighted  when 
others  were  in  question  could  see  no  fault  in  him.  In  very  early 
days  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  a  glorious  future  before 
him  :  while  he  still  slept  in  his  cradle,  indeed,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  there  was  a  golden  crown  in  store  for  him  somewhere. 
For  she  had  been  told  by  a  gypsy,  years  before,  that  a  son  of  hers 
would  wear  a  crown ;  and  that  Ferdinand  was  that  son  she  was 
sure.  So  sure  was  she,  indeed,  that  she  brought  him  up  and  had 
him  educated  precisely  as  if  he  were  an  heir-apparent.  He,  this 
insignificant  little  Coburg  Princelette ,  who  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  claim  on  any  throne  whatever,  was  regularly  trained  in  I’art 
d’etre  roi.  Lessons  wwe  given  to  him  in  state-craft  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  his  mother  herself  initiated  him  into  the  high  mysteries 
that  envelop  crowned  heads. 

By  the  time  Ferdinand  was  twenty  his  education  was  complete, 
and  Machiavelli’s  own  “Prince”  was  as  nothing  to  him.  He 
could  justify  with  the  most  specious  reasoning  political  coups  of 
the  most  diverse  sort ;  and  he  had  solutions  ready  at  hand  for 
(.'Very  imaginable  political  problem — this  by  the  mere  force  of 
memory,  for  he  was  not  at  all  interested  in  politics.  He  knew 
how’  to  argue  with  aristocrats,  also  with  democrats;  and  he  could 
talk  for  the  hour  together  concerning  the  comparative  merits  of 
a  monarchy  and  a  republic.  He  had  a  rare  gift  for  talking  even  then ; 
he  could  bandy  hons-mots  and  scatter  douhles-entendres  around 
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with  a  dexterity  that  dazzled  those  whom  it  did  not  shock.  Then 
he  could  flatter  and  he  could  cajole ;  he  could  back-bite,  too,  with 
curious  skill,  tearing  reputations  to  rags.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  young  man,  in  fact,  even  at  twenty,  excepting  in  the 
eves  of  his  mother.  She  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  paragon ;  he 
was  her  own  handiwork,  and  she  was  immensely  proud  of  him. 
She  had  never  a  doubt  but  that  she  had  equipped  him  fully  from 
top  to  toe  with  the  very  latest  devices  for  ruling  successfully  over 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  making  them  happy.  Her 
onlv  trouble  was  that  there  seemed  none  for  him  to  rule  over, 
none  for  him  to  make  happy.  That  was  some  twenty -eight  years 
ago,  a  time  when  no  crowns  were  going  a-begging. 

Prince  Ferdinand  speaks  many  languages,  and  speaks  them 
well ;  for  Princess  Clementine ,  not  knowing  w’hat  would  be  the 
mother-tongue  of  his  future  subjects,  deemed  it  advisable  that  he 
should  learn  as  many  as  possible.  He  was  even  taught  Magyar 
on  the  chance,  perhaps,  that  Hungary  might  one  day  be  in  need 
of  a  King.  He  is  w’ell  acquainted  with  many  countries,  too ;  for 
at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  at  school,  he  was  being  conducted 
round  from  capital  to  capital  to  see  and  be  seen.  For  as  a 
Cohurger,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Bourbon  on  the  other,  he  has, 
of  course ,  exalted  relatives ;  and  his  mother  w^as  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  his  being  in  touch  with  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  she  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  the  exalted  could  do 
in  the  way  of  pushing  the  fortunes  of  the  lowly ;  and  she  w’as 
terribly  afraid  lest  the  protection  she  coveted  for  her  son  should 
fall  to  the  lot  of  another.  The  favour  the  Battenbergers  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  quarters  was  one  of  the  mortifications  of  her  life. 
Imperial  and  Boyal  eyes  must  indeed  be  holden,  she  wms  con¬ 
vinced,  for  Battenbergers  to  be  preferred  to  her  Ferdinand.  She 
was  much  too  shrewd  an  old  lady,  however,  not  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  preferred  they  were. 

The  Prince  has  no  taste  at  all  for  soldiering,  although  he  can 
make  warlike  speeches  w^hen  it  suits  him ;  he  heartily  dislikes, 
indeed,  everything  connected  with  fighting.  For  he  is  essentially 
a  nervous  man,  and  has  always  suffered,  more  or  less,  from 
neurasthenia.  Besides,  he  hates  riding  ;  and  owing  to  some  little 
physical  defect,  he  is  always  in  dread  when  on  horse-back.  None 
the  less,  when  the  proper  time  came  he  entered  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army ;  for  Princess  Clementine  held  that  as  a  soldier 
he  would  have  a  better  chance  than  as  a  civilian  of  appealing  to 
popular  enthusiasm,  and,  therefore,  of  being  chosen  by  some 
nation  or  other  as  king.  This  being  chosen  as  king  seems  to 
have  been  his  chief  thought,  oddly  enough,  even  in  the  days 
when  there  was  no  question  of  there  being  any  choosing  at  all. 
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From  twenty  to  twenty-six  he  spent  his  time,  indeed,  practicallv 
just  waiting  for  something  or  other  in  the  way  of  a  crown  to  turn 
up,  striving  hard  the  while,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  fit  himself 
to  wear  one  with  becoming  dignity  when  it  did  tnm  up 
He  travelled  through  Europe  again  and  again,  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  sovereigns,  studying,  too,  perhaps,  the 
relative  stability  of  thrones— the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of 
reigning  dynasties.  These  were  depressing  days  for  crown- 
seekers.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  revolution  anywhere ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  various  nations  seemed  quite  provokingly  well 
content  with  their  rulers.  Thus  it  appeared  as  if  the  young 
man’s  admirable  training  were  to  be  wasted ;  as  if  he  were  never 
to  have  the  chance  of  showing  the  world  what  an  excellent 
sovereign  he  would  make.  This  wms  the  state  of  things  when 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was  suddenly  kidnapped,  and  his 
principality  was  reduced  to  going  a-begging  for  a  ruler. 

“I  did  not  seek  the  Bulgarian  crown.  It  was  offered  to  me 
with  the  assurance  that  I  could  do  much  good  in  the  country. 
The  mission  was  a  noble  one,  and  I  accepted  it.” 

This  is  Prince  Ferdinand’s  own  account  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  his  becoming  ruler  of  Bulgaria.  He  gave  it  himself  to 
The  Times  corre'spondent  for  the  benefit,  of  course,  of  the  world 
at  large ;  and  as  he  has  a  real  gift  for  believing  what  he  wishes 
to  believe,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  thought  it  accurate.  .\s  a 
point  of  fact,  however,  even  if  he  did  not  seek  the  Bulgarian 
crown  himself,  he  assuredly  sent  an  agent  to  seek  it  for  him. 
He  w^as  all  in  a  twitter,  indeed,  with  excitement  and  hope  from  the 
moment  he  heard  Prince  Alexander  was  no  longer  in  Sofia,  and 
he  promptly  set  to  work  to  study  Bulgarian.  He  watched  as 
a  cat  watches  mice  the  movement  of  the  delegates  the  Bulgarians 
sent  forth  to  find  a  ruler  for  them  ;  and  he  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  they  did  not  make  their  way  to  him  straight, 
instead  of  wasting  time  hankering  after  other  princes.  When 
they  turned  their  steps  homew'ard  without  paying  him  a  visit,  he 
was  in  despair ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were  already  in 
Vienna  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  W^hy  should  he 
lose  his  chance  of  a  crowm  merely  because  those  who  had  the 
giving  of  it  were  themselves  too  uncouth  to  see  how  gracefully 
he  would  wear  it?  If,  thanks  to  their  crass  stupidity,  they  did 
not  know  that  he  was  the  very  ruler  for  them,  well,  they  must 
be  told.  And  told  they  w'ere  by  his  own  sj^ecial  friend,  Major 
Laabe ;  they  were  told  that  he  would  make  an  ideal  Prince  for 
them,  not  only  because  he  had  many  virtues  and  still  more 
talents,  but  because  he  was  rich.  This  api^ealed  to  them,  of 
course,  for  Bulgaria  was  in  sore  need  of  money.  They  met  the 
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Prince  and  his  mother  in  secret  conclave ;  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  they  were  able  to  inform  their  government  that 
they  had  found  what  they  had  been  sent  to  seek. 

Prince  Ferdinand  was  at  Ebenthal,  one  of  his  country  resi¬ 
dences,  when  the  delegates,  whom  the  Sobanie  sent  to  him, 
appeared  to  offer  him  formally  the  Bulgarian  crown.  He  knew 
that  they  were  coming,  of  course;  he  had  sent  gala  carriages, 
indeed,  to  meet  them.  He  greeted  them  with  effusive  courtesy 
and  presented  them  to  his  mother.  An  odd  little  scene  follow'ed, 
for  some  of  the  delegates  being  unversed  in  courtly  w’ays  could 
not  altogether  conceal  the  fact  that  neither  in  appearance  nor  yet 
in  manner  was  the  Prince  quite  what  they  had  hoped  he  would  be. 
Their  model  prince  was  their  own  former  ruler,  Alexander  of 
Battenberg,  the  veriest  personification  of  health,  strength,  and 
vigour;  and  this  Ferdinand  looked  not  only  delicate,  but  un¬ 
healthy,  and  he  was  decidedly  nervous.  Let  him  do  w^hat  he 
would,  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  from  trembling  as  he  stood 
there  before  them,  twirling  the  rings  on  his  long,  thin  fingers. 
What  they  had  come  forth  to  seek  wms  a  man  who  wmuld  throw 
in  his  lot  with  them  heart  and  soul ;  w'ould  love  Bulgaria  as  they 
did,  and  would  save  her  from  her  foes.  And  here  was  a  mere 
weakling,  better  fitted  to  lie  on  a  sofa  than  to  mount  a  horse; 
and  there  was  more  cynicism  than  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes. 

Amongst  the  delegates  were  Major  Popoff  and  Major  Vinaroff, 
who  had  fought  and  conquered  under  Prince  Alexander,  and 
M.  Stoiloff,  who  had  been  his  private  secretary;  and  with  them 
it  was  indeed  a  case  of  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that.  Why 
there  was  not  a  delegate  but  would  have  given  his  little  finger 
gladly  to  have  Alexander  as  ruler  again ,  instead  of  this  pinchbeck 
Prince  to  whom  they  were  come  to  offer  their  crown.  But 
Alexander  was  not  to  be  had,  that  they  knew';  they  w'ere  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  take  what  they  could 
get  in  the  way  of  a  prince ;  for  beggars  may  neither  be  pickers 
nor  choosers,  and  it  was  as  beggars  that  they  w'ere  come  to 
Ebenthal.  If  Bulgaria  were  to  be  saved,  she  must  have  a  Prince, 
and  speedily  ;  and  elsew'here  in  their  search  for  one  they  had  met 
with  nothing  but  refusals.  It  was  w'ith  gladness,  therefore,  that  in 
spite  of  their  disappointment  in  Ferdinand  personally,  they  heard 
him  accept  the  invitation  they  had  brought.  So  openly,  indeed, 
did  they  show'  their  satisfaction,  that  they  quite  won  the  heart 
of  Princess  Clementine,  w’ho  from  the  little  writing-table  at  which 
she  w'as  sitting,  had  been  w'atching  them  anxiously  with  her 
keen,  shrewd  old  eyes.  The  smiles  w'ith  w'hich  they  greeted  the 
beginning  of  the  Prince’s  speech  turned  into  sullen  looks,  how'ever, 
before  its  end  came ;  for  he  made  it  quite  clear  that ,  although 
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willing,  nay,  eager,  to  go  to  Bulgaria,  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  going  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers — the  Coburg  tradition 
forbade  his  indulging  in  adventures,  it  seems.  And  the  Powers 
would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of  giving  their  consent,  the 
Delegates  know  ;  and  they  had  Stambuloff  ’s  orders  to  take  him 
back  with  them  to  Sofia. 

Little  wonder  they  were  angry  :  had  it  not  been  for  Princess 
Clementine’s  adroit  flattery,  indeed,  and  that  banquet  she  had  had 
prepared  for  them — every  dish  was  a  chef  iV oeuvre,  and  the  wine 
was  something  to  dream  of — they  might,  perhaps,  have  shaken  the 
dust  of  Ebenthal  from  off  their  feet  and  returned  to  Bulgaria, 
princeless.  As  it  was,  all  that  they  could  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  say  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  when  asked  what  they  thought  of 
him,  was  “II  est  trh  diplomate,”  a  somewhat  equivocal  compli¬ 
ment  in  the  circumstances. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  the  Prince’s  demeanour  was 
most  correct.  Although  his  one  desire  was  to  go  to  Bulgaria, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  against  the  will  of  the  Powers, 
he  declared  again  and  again  quite  solemnly.  He  swore,  indeed, 
by  all  his  gods  that  he  would  never  even  glance  across  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  without  their  consent.  None  the  less,  the  day 
he  was  made  to  realise  that,  unless  he  went  and  at  once,  he  would 
lose  his  chance  of  wearing  the  Bulgarian  crown,  he  w’ent,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  Power  had  given  its  consent  to  his 
going.  He  broke  all  his  promises,  in  fact,  and  gave  the  lie  to 
all  his  protestations,  not  from  any  mean  hankering  after  a  crown, 
of  course,  but  from  the  very  highest  motives. 

“  I  regard  it  as  my  sacred  duty  to  set  foot  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  on  the  soil  of  my  new  country,”  he  announced.  This 
being  the  case ,  why  he  had  lingered  on  for  four  weeks  in  Austria 
he  did  not  explain. 

On  the  frontier  he  was  met  by  Stambuloff,  Bulgaria’s  all- 
powerful  Regent,  whose  opening  address  to  him  ruffled  his 
susceptibilities  sorely;  for  he  spoke  not  with  bated  breath,  as  it 
behoved  him,  the  Prince  held,  to  speak  to  his  sovereign,  but  as 
one  having  authority.  “So  long  as  you  labour  for  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  country  you  will  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
people  and  the  army,”  Stambuloff  informed  him  curtly.  The 
two  men  stood  there  for  a  moment  scanning  each  other  carefully, 
taking  each  other’s  measure,  as  it  were  ;  and  as  they  did  so, 
Ferdinand — as  after  events  proved — conceived  a  blind,  unreasoning 
dislike  of  Stambuloff ;  and  Stambuloff.  a  profound  mistrust  of 
Ferdinand.  They  did  not  show  their  feeling  for  the  time  being, 
however;  for  Ferdinand  knew  that  he  must  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Stambuloff  if  he  wished  to  wear  the  Bulgarian  crown ;  and 
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■  Stanibuloff  knew  that  he  must  stand  by  Ferdinand,  if  he  wished 
1  to  save  Bulgaria. 

S  During  the  first  few  years  Ferdinand  was  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 

I  his  position,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  eminently  unpleasant.  He 
had  practically  no  political  influence  whatever  in  the  country  :  it 
was  Stanibuloff  who  decided  upon  all  occasions  what  should  be 
done  and  what  left  undone.  The  Prince  w’as  immensely  proud  of 
his  state-craft.  One  reason,  indeed,  of  his  eagerness  to  become  a 
i  ruler  had  been  his  intense  desire  to  show  the  world  how  skilfully 
[  he  could  rule.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  trained  expert  in  the 
art  of  ruling ;  and  he  had  had  never  a  doubt  but  that  Bulgarians 
of  all  degrees  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
learn  from  him  how’  the  affairs  of  their  country  were  to  be 
managed.  And  before  he  had  been  a  week  in  Bulgaria  he  found 
himself  thrust  aside  as  if  he  were  the  veriest  schoolboy  :  his  advice 
was  never  asked,  no  one  turned  to  him  for  guidance.  In  spite  of 
his  vanity,  and  he  is  the  vainest  of  men,  he  could  not  long  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  with  all  his  talents,  his  training,  he,  who 
could  count  most  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  among  his 
relatives,  was  ruler  of  Bulgaria  only  in  name,  while  the  real  ruler 
was  Stanibuloff,  an  innkeeper’s  son,  w’ho  had  taught  himself  all 
he  knew,  and  had  never  had  time  to  learn  manners.  To  think 
of  a  Coburger- Bourbon  being  a  Stanibuloff’ s  puppet !  Prince 
Ferdinand  must  often  have  wished  himself  back  in  Ebenthal  in 
those  days. 

What  rendered  his  position  the  more  trying  was  that  he  was 
practically  alone  in  the  world  ;  as  all  his  exalted  relatives,  excepting 

Ihis  mother,  had  turned  their  backs  on  him.  Had  he  gone  off 
straight  to  Bulgaria  when  he  was  elected  Prince,  they  might  have 
forgiven  him  ;  but  to  spend  all  those  weeks  swearing  he  would 
not  go,  and  then  to  go  showed  a  lack  of  decency — it  was  not 
playing  the  game.  Besides,  the  first  time  he  went  to  the  Sobranie 
he  offended  all  the  great  Powers  by  speaking  of  Bulgaria  as  free 
and  independent.  Tsar  Alexander  was  extremely  angry  with 
i  him,  and  so  was  the  Sultan  ;  while  Prince  Bismarck  railed  against 
him  in  unmeasured  terms.  In  vain  Princess  Clementine  went 
from  Court  to  Court  pleading  for  him  ;  in  vain  he  himself  wrote 
!  pleading  letters ;  he  had  made  his  bed  and  must  lie  on  it,  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  He  was  in  despair ;  what  was  the 
good  of  being  a  ruling  Prince  if  the  Powers  would  not  recognise 
him?  And  recognise  him  they  would  not,  as  they  soon  let  him 
■  know,  unless  he  could — and  they  were  sure  he  could  not — get 
!  himself  recognised  by  Pussia.  He  declared  he  would  go  to 

I  St.  Petersburg  and  see  the  Tsar  himself ;  and  he  would  have  gone, 
had  not  Stanibuloff,  who  knew  that  the  Tsar  would  not  receive 
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him,  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  went  he  w’ould  have  to  stay, 
as  the  Bulgarian  frontier  would  be  closed  to  him. 

]\Ieanw'hile  Bulgaria  was  progressing  rapidly  and  developing  in 
every  w^ay ;  for  whatever  might  be  Stambuloff’s  failings  as  a 
man,  he  was  a  great  ruler.  He  knew  to  a  nicety  exactly  what  his 
country  needed,  and  how  it  could  best  be  secured.  He  loved 
Bulgaria  passionately,  w’hole-heartedly ;  there  was  neither  bound 
nor  limit  to  his  faith  in  her,  nor  yet  to  the  ambitions  he  cherished 
on  her  behalf.  Even  in  the  days  when  her  fortunes  w^ere  lowest, 
when  she  had  no  chance,  as  it  seemed,  but  to  be  subject  either 
to  the  Russian  or  the  Turk,  he  was  as  sure  as  he  was  of  his 
life  that  she  would  hold  her  own  in  the  w^orld  as  a  free  State  and 
become  a  great  power,  the  dominant  power  in  the  Balkans.  This 
is  why  it  was  such  a  shock  to  him  when  he  heard  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  willing  to  instal  himself  in  Sofia  as  the  Sultan’s 
Commissioner;  this  is  why  he  raged  and  fumed  as  he  did,  when 
he  learnt  that  the  Prince  w^as  making  underhand  efforts  to  secure 
for  himself  the  favour  of  Russia  at  the  cost  of  his  country’s 
freedom.  It  drove  him  quite  wild  to  see  this  man ,  to  whom  Bulgaria 
had  given  her  crown ,  worrying  more  about  his  owm  status  in  royal 
circles  than  about  her  safety  or  honour.  It  was  because  he  did 
not  trust  Ferdinand,  did  not  believe  that  he  loved  Bulgaria  and 
had  honestly  thrown  in  his  lot  with  her,  that  he  withheld  all 
power  from  him  as  he  did. 

While  StambulofP  was  ruling  Bulgaria ,  and  with  marked  success, 
Prince  Ferdinand  busied  himself  organising  his  Court  on  strict 
Hapsburg-cum- Bourbon  lines.  A  diplomatist,  who  had  been  at 
almost  every  Court  in  Europe,  told  me  some  little  time  ago  that 
he  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  encountered  any 
sovereign  w’ho  demeaned  himself  so  loftily,  hedged  himself  in 
with  so  many  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  placed  such  an  insuper¬ 
able  barrier  between  himself  and  mere  ordinary  mortals,  as  this 
petty  Balkan  Prince.  No  mediaeval  Spanish  King  ever  gave 
himself  such  airs,  or  thought  so  much  of  himself  as  he  did,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  was  allowed  only  to  play  at  being  a  ruler. 
Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  Bulgaria  he  refused  to  receive 
the  Consuls  of  England,  Austria  and  Italy,  because  they  w^ere  not 
in  uniform ! 

He  found  his  pleasure,  while  making  the  organisation  of  his 
Court  his  business,  in  collecting  information  concerning  the 
characters  and  past  lives  of  the  chief  politicians  in  Bulgaria.  He 
established,  secretly,  of  course,  a  sort  of  Information  Bureau ;  and 
took  into  his  employment  quite  a  fair  number  of  spies — foreigners 
for  the  most  part — to  ferret  out  for  him  full  particulars  of  every 
discreditable  incident  that  had  occurred  in  the  Principality, 
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together  with  the  names  of  those  implicated  in  it.  He  became  the 
head,  in  fact,  of  a  secret  police  gang,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to 
watch  over  his  own  Ministers,  especially  Stambuloff,  and  report 
to  him  personally  whatever  they  did,  especially  if  it  were  some¬ 
thing  reprehensible.  These  spies  he  paid,  of  course,  out  of  his 
own  private  purse. 

As  time  passed,  the  Prince  was  given  to  understand  that  it 
behoved  him  to  marry,  as  Bulgaria  wished  to  have  a  Princess  as 
well  as  a  Prince ;  and  his  mother  went  forth  in  search  of  a  wife 
for  him.  Her  task  was  no  easy  one,  for  his  heart  was  set  on 
having  a  Royal  or  Imperial  bride — an  Austrian  Archduchess,  a 
Russian  Grand  Duchess,  a  British  Princess,  or  perhaps  some 
German  Royal  Highness.  If  a  Battenberger  could  espouse  the 
daughter  of  a  great  sovereign,  surely  he,  a  Coburger,  could  hardly 
look  too  high.  But  neither  in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  yet  in  London  ; 
neither  in  Vienna,  nor  yet  in  Berlin,  did  his  proxy  wooing  meet 
with  any  success.  Princess  Clementine  indeed  found,  to  her  great 
indignation,  although  not,  perhaps,  to  her  surprise,  that  there 
was  so  marked  a  tendency  throughout  Europe  to  look  on  her  son 
askance,  that  no  crowmed  head  was  willing  to  give  to  him  his 
daughter,  or  even  his  aunt,  cousin,  or  niece. 

Prince  Ferdinand  was  as  amazed  as  he  was  wrathful  when  he 
heard  of  his  mother’s  failure  :  the  world  must  indeed  be  out  of 
gear,  he  was  sure,  for  him,  the  grandson  of  a  King,  to  be  thus 
slighted.  The  Princess  went  forth  again,  for  she  knew  that  a 
wife  must  be  found.  This  time  she  sought  among  the  less  exalted, 
and  was  successful.  On  April  20th,  1893,  the  Prince  married 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  Bulgarians  welcomed  their  Prince’s  bride  with  enthusiasm, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  for  500  years  that  there  had  been  a  Princess 
of  Bulgaria.  “La  Bulgarie  vous  est  reconnaissante  d’avoir  confie 
votre  fille  a  notre  Prince,”  Stambuloff  assured  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
"La  Bulgarie  I’honorera  et  veillera  sur  elle.”  And  Bulgaria 
certainly  did  honour  her,  and  certainly  tried  to  watch  over  her. 
Although  no  one  cared  much  for  the  Prince,  for  the  nation  had 
accepted  him  as  a  mere  pis  oiler,  his  wife  was  popular  from  the 
day  of  her  arrival.  She  appealed  strongly  to  all  classes ;  for  she 
was  by  nature  gracious,  sweet-tempered  and  sympathetic ;  and 
her  simple,  kindly  ways  were  a  welcome  change  from  his  somewhat 
stilted  manners.  She  became  the  friend  of  her  husband’s 
subjects  ;  she  interested  herself  in  their  concerns,  and  tried  to  help 
such  of  them  as  were  in  need — she  even  tried  to  humanise  her 
husband’s  Court.  When,  in  1894,  she  presented  the  Prince  wfith 
a  son  and  heir,  the  whole  country  turned  out  wdth  real  delight 
to  do  her  honour. 
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Meanwhile,  Ferdinand’s  dislike  of  Stambuloff,  and  Stambuloff’s 
mistrust  of  Ferdinand  had  steadily  increased  ;  for  the  Prince  had 
a  perfect  craving  to  be  recognised  by  the  Powers,  whereas  his 
chief  Minister  did  not  care  a  whit  whether  her  Prince  was  recog¬ 
nised  or  not,  so  long  as  Bulgaria  prospered.  This  being  the  case, 
that  there  should  be  friction  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  especiallv 
after  the  Prince’s  position  was  strengthened  by  having  a  wife  and 
child  in  the  land  ;  and  his  power  was  increased  by  the  information 
supplied  to  him  by  his  spies. 

Stambuloff  had  many  enemies,  for  he  was  too  strong  to  be 
always  tactful ;  and  his  very  eagerness  to  secure  his  country  from 
harm  rendered  him  ruthless  sometimes.  He  would  countenance 
no  wild-cat  schemes,  no  matter  how  popular  they  might  be  :  the 
interests  even  of  Macedonia  must  be  sacrificed  when  they  clashed 
wdth  the  interests  of  Bulgaria,  he  insisted;  and  this  in  itself 
was  enough  to  raise  up  for  him  a  host  of  foes.  Then  he  spent 
money  lavishly  on  the  army,  on  railways,  education,  and 
the  general  development  of  the  country ;  and  although  he 
obtained  a  good  return  for  every  penny  he  spent,  the  spending 
entailed,  of  course,  heavy  taxes,  and  with  them  unpopularity. 
Besides,  as  he  had  by  his  energy  and  daring  saved  Bulgaria 
from  becoming  a  Russian  dependency,  when  Prince  Alexander 
was  kidnapped,  all  Russophils — and  the  country  was  thronged 
with  them — were  against  him.  And  they  had  at  their  back 
Russia,  wdth  all  her  wealth  and  might.  By  the  sheer  force  of 
hard  fighting,  however,  he  held  them  all  at  bay  for  eight  whole 
years ;  and  he  might  have  held  them  at  bay  for  many  a  year 
longer,  had  not  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  crown  and  even  life 
he  had  saved  for  him  again  and  again,  joined  hands  with  them; 
and,  after  intriguing  against  him  secretly  for  a  very  long  time, 
begun  to  thwart  him  openly.  So  far  did  the  Prince  go  that, 
at  a  time  when  during  his  absence  abroad  Stambuloff  was  acting 
as  Regent,  he  forbade  the  War  Minister  to  report  to  him;  and 
declared,  in  an  official  letter,  that  his  conduct  wms  “infame.”  In 
reply  to  this  insult  Stambuloff  at  once  resigned  office,  in  a  letter 
in  which  the  following  significant  passage  occurs,  “Puisse  Votre 
Altesse  Royale  etre  plus  heureuse  dans  le  choix  d’un  nouveau 
conseiller,  et  trouver  un  homme  d’etat  done  de  sentiments  eleves, 
et  d’une  bonne  education,  dont  File  ne  soit  pas  obligee  de  qualifier 
la  politique  d’infame ;  car  cela  ne  fait  honneur  ni  au  peuple 
bulgare,  ni  a  son  Prince,  si  I’activite  d’un  Ministre  bulgare  doit 
etre  caracterisee  par  I’adjectif  ‘  infame.’  ” 

“Henceforth  I  mean  to  govern  as  well  as  to  rule,”  Ferdinand 
declared  w'hen  Stambuloff  quitted  office  ;  it  was  only  as  a  matter  of 
form,  therefore,  that  he  installed  M.  Stoi'loff,  as  his  Prime 
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Minister.  His  policy  was  to  secure  the  favour  of  Russia  at  any 
price ;  for  he  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  recognised,  and  he 
knew  that  until  Russia  recognised  him  no  other  Power  would.  He 
appealed  for  help  to  the  Russophil  leader  Zankoff,  and  encouraged 
the  Metropolitan  Clement  to  organise  a  deputation  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  demonstrate  Bulgaria’s  devotion  to  Russia.  He  himself 
and  Princess  Clementine  tried  to  gel  into  relations  with  the 
Russian  Court  through  Baron  ISfolirenheim  and  Count  Lobanoff. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  Stambuloff  had  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  stand  aside  with  folded  hands 
while  the  work  he  had  done  for  his  country  was  being  undone. 
Of  this  the  Prince  and  his  Russophil  friends  were  well  aware,  and 
precautions  were  taken  accordingly. 

rt  soon  began  to  be  whispered  round  that  Stambuloff  was  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  charged  with  crimes  of  every  kind  from  murder 
downwards ;  and  he  would  have  been ,  no  doubt ,  had  not  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  interfered.  Then  his  house  was 
surrounded  night  and  day  by  some  of  the  most  precious  scoundrels 
in  Europe,  w'ho  dogged  his  steps  wherever  he  went.  He  was  out 
of  health  and  wished  to  go  to  Karlsbad  to  recruit,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  let  him  go.  He  appealed  to  the  Prince  personally 
for  permission ,  and  it  was  refused  him.  He  then  declared  publicly 
that  their  reason  for  keeping  him  in  Sofia  was  to  have  him 
murdered.  Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  murdered  he  W'as 
within  a  few  days,  on  July  15th,  1895,  in  the  public  street,  too. 
the  police  looking  on  placidly  the  while. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  Karlsbad— the 
very  place  to  which  Stambuloff  had  wished  to  go — before  the 
crime  was  committed,  professed  himself  overw'helmed  with  grief 
when  he  heard  of  it.  He  telegraphed  in  the  most  touching  terms 
his  sympathy  to  IMadame  Stambuloff,  and  ordered  his  highest 
Court  official  to  tender  to  her  personally  his  condolences.  The 
lady  sent  him  no  thanks,  how^ever,  and  refused  to  see  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  wffiereupon  he  wms  amazed  and  thought  she  had  taken 
leave  of  her  senses.  Then  the  Srohoda  published  its  famous  article, 
in  which  he  and  his  Ministers  were  openly  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  murder;  and  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung,  one  of 
the  staidest  of  journals,  declared  that,  “If  any  ordinary  citizen 
of  any  State  had  been  so  incriminated  as  Prince  Ferdinand  has 
been,  the  man  would  have  been  arrested.”  In  every  capital  in 
Europe,  indeed,  he  wms,  justly  or  unjustly,  held  up  to  hatred  and 
scorn  as  a  malefactor,  an  inciter  to  murder,  if  not  a  murderer. 
He,  a  Coburger,  who  had  ahvays  prided  himself  on  being  a  model 
of  respectability  and  decorum!  His  feelings  w^re  terribly  hurt, 
of  course;  he  posed  ns  a  martyr  and  shook  the  very  firmament 
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with  his  protestations  of  innocence,  but  no  one  paid  much  heed 
to  them. 

One  of  Stambuloff’s  hands  is  still  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic 
by  his  widow,  in  his  old  home  in  Sofia.  It  is  to  be  buried  the 
day  his  murder  is  avenged. 

Both  the  Prince  and  his  Russophil  friends  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  when  Stambuloff  was  once  out  of  the  way  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  come  to  terms  wdth  Russia,  especially  now 
that  Alexander  III.  was  dead.  They  were  mistaken,  however; 
for,  as  they  soon  found,  the  favour  of  Tsar  Nicholas  was  to  be 
secured  only  at  a  terribly  high  price. 

In  order  to  marry  Princess  Marie  Ijouise,  who  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  the  Prince  had  undertaken  that  their  children,  if  they 
had  any,  should  be  brought  up  as  Catholics;  and  Stambuloff,  at 
his  request,  had  altered  the  article  in  the  Constitution  which  re¬ 
quired  the  heir  to  the  throne  to  be  Orthodox.  Boris,  their  eldest 
son,  had,  therefore,  been  christened  according  to  Catholic  rites. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Russophils  free  from  all  fear  of 
Stambuloff,  than  they  set  to  work  to  clamour  for  the  child's  con¬ 
version.  Both  Zankoff  and  Clement  told  the  Prince  plainly  that 
his  son  must  become  Orthodox ;  as,  until  he  w'as,  Russia  would 
never  forgive  Bulgaria  for  having  turned  against  her. 

The  Prince,  who  is  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  superstitious  to 
boot,  if  not  religious,  began  by  being  quite  shocked  at  the  mere 
thought  of  sacrificing  his  child’s  eternal  welfare  to  politics.  The 
thing  was  impossible,  quite  out  of  the  question,  he  held.  As 
time  passed,  however,  and  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  him 
that,  unless  his  son  was  converted,  he  himself  would  never  be 
recognised,  he  changed  his  tone.  A  family  Council  was  held  at 
Coburg  to  consider  the  matter;  and  after  much  wavering,  much 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  himself 
that  it  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  duty  “to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
the  fatherland  the  greatest  and  heaviest  of  sacrifices  ’’ — in  plain 
terms,  to  allow  little  Boris  to  be  converted.  Not  content  with 
convincing  himself  that  this  was  the  case,  that  his  conscience 
might  be  at  rest,  he  wished  also  to  convince  the  head  of  his 
Church,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  ;  and,  having  unbounded  faith  in  his  own 
pow’er  of  persuasion,  he  betook  himself  to  His  Holiness.  What 
passed  between  the  tw’o  is  a  Vatican  secret  :  all  that  the  world 
knows  is  that  w'hen  the  Prince  entered  the  Pope’s  presence  he 
held  his  head  high,  seemed  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  smiled 
as  one  sure  of  his  welcome;  and  that  when  he  left,  a  very  few 
minutes  later,  he  looked  uncommonly  like  a  whipped  dog. 

He  hastened  home ,  where  another  trouble  awaited  him ;  for 
his  wife,  taking  her  stand  on  her  marriage  contract,  refused  to 
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allow  her  child  to  be  converted  ;  and  declared  that  if  he  persisted  in 
his  scheme  she  w  ould  leave  Bulgaria.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  he 
could  say  or  do,  leave  it  she  did,  taking  with  her  her  younger  son. 
Nor  w'ould  she  ever  have  returned,  had  not  the  Prince  threatened 
to  separate  her  from  both  her  children  unless  she  did.  The  con¬ 
version  took  place  during  her  absence,  in  February,  1896.  Baby 
Boris,  in  his  little  white  coat  all  covered  with  orders,  was  taken 
to  the  Cathedral  in  state,  and  seated  all  alone  on  a  high  throne, 
from  which  he  scanned  the  crowd  around  him  with  evident  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  ceremony  was  too  long  for  his  taste,  however,  and 
before  his  conversion  was  complete  he  began  to  cry  piteously. 

Prince  Oukhlomsky,  the  Tsar’s  great  friend,  promptly  dubbed 
the  conversion  “a  mockery,  a  blasphemy,  and  a  political  trick,” 
and  such  it  was  undoubtedly;  still,  it  served  its  purpose.  The 
little  Prince  was  greeted  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  on  his 
way  home,  all  classes  alike  losing  their  heads  completely  in  their 
delight  at  having  a  future  ruler  of  their  owui  faith.  What  was 
more  important  from  Prince  Ferdinand’s  standpoint.  Tsar 
Nicholas,  who  sent  a  representative  to  the  ceremony  and  stood  as 
godfather  to  the  child,  removed  the  veto  Alexander  III.  had  placed 
on  his  recognition  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  result  was  he 
was  recognised  not  only  by  Russia,  but  by  all  the  Great  Powers, 
Turkey  included.  Thus,  if  the  sacrifice  were  “the  greatest  and 
heaviest,”  he  w'as  well  paid  for  making  it.  Not  that  this  w’as 
his  view  of  the  case.  When  the  delegates  sent  by  the  Sobranie 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  having  sacrificed  his  son,  he  promptly 
donned  his  favourite  rdle  of  a  martyr  to  his  patriotism.  “The 
West  has  pronounced  its  anathema  against  me,”  he  exclaimed. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Bulgarians  would  at  length  cease  insult¬ 
ing  him. 

No  sooner  was  Ferdinand  recognised  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria  than 
he  set  to  work  to  try,  with  his  mother’s  help,  to  make  himself 
king.  First  he  pinned  all  his  faith  to  Russia,  and  sought  to  win 
her  support  for  his  scheme  by  grovelling  before  her  Tsar.  Never 
was  man  so  fervently  grateful  as  he  was  when  he  and  the  Princess 
were  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Russian  Court.  (He  proved 
what  his  gratitude  was  worth  by  intriguing  against  Russia  during 
her  war  with  Japan.)  Then  finding  that  Russia  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  his  hints,  he  went  to  Vienna;  and  tried  what  flattery 
would  do  when  applied  to  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  He  was 
keenly  disappointed  in  Tsar  Nicholas,  he  gave  Count  Goluchovsky 
to  understand,  and  bitterly  rued  the  blunder  he  had  made  in  not 
relying  from  the  first  on  Austria.  In  those  days,  however, 
Austria  neither  liked  him  nor  trusted  him,  as  he — or  rather  his 
mother — soon  discovered.  He,  therefore,  in  high  dudgeon,  turned 
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again  to  Russia.  His  plan  was  to  play  off  Russia  against  Austria 
and  Austria  against  Russia  ;  but  it  failed  ;  and,  to  his  bitter  wrath, 
the  Miirzsteg  Agreement  w’as  signed.  He  then  tried  what  he 
could  do  with  his  more  humble  neighbours  ;  and  took  to  intriguing 
in  turn  for  and  against  Servia,  Roumania,  Greece,  and  even 
Montenegro,  seeking  help  the  while  diligently  high  and  low 
throughout  Europe.  For  years  he  w'as  the  veriest  Wandering 
Jew,  flitting  from  capital  to  capital,  striving  vainly  to  convince 
sovereigns  and  their  ministers  that  the  only  safe  solution  of  the 
Balkan  problem  was  to  let  him  be  king  and  give  him  INIacedonia. 
To  bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that  the  problem  was  one  that 
must  be  solved  without  delay,  he  gave  to  all  who  wished  to  have  it 
a  free  hand  to  stir  up  strife  in  Macedonia. 

At  the  War  of  Independence  celebrations  he  seemed  to  have 
thrown  in  his  lot  definitely  with  Russia.  He  had  a  Russian  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  with  him  at  the  time ;  and  at  a  banquet 
given  in  their  honour  he  depicted  Bulgaria’s  undying  gratitude 
to  Russia  in  stirringly  enthusiastic  terms.  What  w^as  more  signi¬ 
ficant,  he  lavished  attentions  on  Count  Ignatieff,  and  hailed  him 
as  one  of  the  saviours  of  Bulgaria.  No  doubt  he  thought  his 
reward  w^as  at  hand  when,  in  1903,  Count  Lamsdorf  came  to 
Sofia  while  on  his  famous  tour  in  search  of  a  solution  for  the 
Balkan  problem.  It  was  a  painful  shock  to  him,  therefore,  when 
the  Count  failed  to  see  how  his  changing  his  prince’s  crown  for  a 
king’s  would  put  a  step  to  outrages  in  Macedonia.  He  promptly 
began  to  rail  against  the  Slavs,  and  to  pay  frequent  visits  to 
Vienna,  where,  however,  the  w’elcome  he  received  was  a  cold 
one,  so  long  as  the  old  Emperor-King  ruled  alone.  It  was  not 
until  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  began  to  take  his  place  by 
his  uncle’s  side,  and  make  his  influence  felt,  that  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  w’as  offered  any  inducement  to  throw’  in  his  lot  with 
Austria. 

Meanw’hile  the  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  itself  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Although  the  Prince  was  so  rarely  in  Sofia  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  generals,  on  seeing  his  flag  flying  over  the 
Palace,  declared  that  it  gave  her  quite  a  shock,  he  persisted  in 
acting  as  his  own  Prime  Minister.  In  dealing  w’ith  his 
subordinate  Ministers  he  made  use  of  what  he  learnt  from  his 
secret  Information  Bureau,  playing  on  their  fears  and  their 
cupidity.  He  never  even  professed  to  trust  them,  or  to  let  them 
know’  the  whys  and  w^herefores  of  his  policy.  The  natural  result 
W’as  they  proved  themselves  untrustw’orthy,  and  corruption  be¬ 
came  rife  among  them — a  w’hole  Cabinet  w’as  brought  to  trial  for 
bare-faced  stealing.  The  Finance  Minister  was  alw’ays  at  his 
wits’  end,  for  he  had  no  money  for  anything. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  the  !Prince  himself  was  decidedly 
unpopular.  His  subjects  had  no  faith  at  all  in  his  professions  of 
sympathy  for  Macedonia;  and  they  were,  unreasonably  enough, 
angry  with  him  for  having  gained  nothing  for  them  from  the 
Turko-Greek  war.  A  fair  section  of  them,  too,  had  never  fo.- 
ffiven  him  for  the  murder  of  Stambuloff.  Besides,  personally 
they  had  no  liking  for  him;  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble, 
indeed,  to  try  to  gain  their  confidence,  being  much  too  busy 
trving  to  gain  that  of  the  Great  Powers.  “I  cannot  understand,” 
one  of  his  subjects  said  to  me,  w'hen  I  was  in  Sofia,  “how  it  is 
that  so  clever  a  man  does  not  see  that  popularity  is  a  necessity 
for  him,  and  therefore  try  to  become  popular.”  His  own  Ministers 
scoffed  at  him  and  even  his  son  openly  in  those  days,  in  spite  of 
his  secret  police.  I  once  saw  the  portrait  of  a  very  handsome 
lad  on  the  table  of  one  of  his  Ministers ;  and  thinking  that  it  wms 
Prince  Boris’s,  I  said  so,  whereupon  its  owner  laughed  heartily, 
as  if  I  had  made  a  very  good  joke. 

“Why,  that  is  Stambuloff’s  boy,”  he  exclaimed,  “What  should 
I  want  with  Boris’s  portrait?” 

Among  the  working  classes  Prince  Alexander  was  still  the  idol , 
as  one  could  easily  see  in  Sofia ;  he  was  the  idol  also  among  the 
soldiers.  The  whole  country  was  seething  with  sedition  :  there 
were  risings  in  all  parts,  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  a  mother 
who  was  lavish  alike  with  her  cajolery  and  her  money,  and  that 
M.  Petkoff  came  to  his  help.  Prince  Ferdinand  might  perhaps 
have  found  himself  among  Les  Bois  en  Exil.  After  the  death  of 
Princess  Marie  Louise,  in  1899,  Princess  Clementine  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  Bulgaria,  for  the  Prince  did  not  marry  again 
until  1908. 

From  the  day  Stambuloff  was  murdered  until  M.  Petkoff  be¬ 
came  Minister  the  development  of  the  country  was  practically  at 
a  standstill.  Everything  w’as  at  a  standstill,  indeed,  excepting 
the  army,  which  has  always  been  well  cared  for.  Petkoff  was 
an  honest  man;  he  w^as  strong,  able,  and  most  kindly,  too.  He 
had  been  Stambuloff’s  staunchest  friend  :  he  was  by  his  side  at 
the  time  of  his  assassination,  and  was  the  first  to  denounce  the 
Prince  and  his  Ministers  as  murderers.  When  he  accepted  office, 
therefore ,  it  w'as  for  love  of  Bulgaria ,  not  of  her  ruler ;  it  was  to 
save  her  from  financial  and  social  ruin.  Although  the  Prince 
continued  to  control  foreign  affairs,  Petkoff  took  charge  of  home 
affairs,  wdth  the  result  that  there  was  soon  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  year  1907  was  an  unlucky  one  for  Prince  Ferdinand.  It 
began  badly  ;  for  already  in  January  his  nerves  received  a  terrible 
shock,  as  when  he  w^ent  to  open  the  National  Theatre  the  students 
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hissed  him.  Then  on  February  16th  Princess  Clementine  died 
and  three  weeks  later  ]M.  Petkoff  was  murdered.  And  the 
Princess  was  his  one  real  friend,  the  one  person  who  loved  and 
trusted  him,  and  whom  he  loved  and  trusted;  w^hile  M.  Petkoff 
was  the  ablest  of  his  Ministers.  No  greater  misfortune  could  have 
befallen  the  Prince  than  to  lose  his  mother,  to  whom  he  owed 
practically  everything.  Again  and  again  he  would  have  found 
his  position  in  Bulgaria  quite  untenable  had  he  not  had  her  at 
hand  to  guide  him.  If  she  had  been  alive  in  1908  the  chances  are 
he  w’ould  not  have  joined  hands  with  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  and  would  not  have  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Bulgaria  when  he  did.  For  she  was  a  wise  old  lady  ;  and  although 
she  was  just  as  eager  to  see  him  king  as  he  was  to  be  king,  never 
would  she  have  let  him  make  the  blunder  of  exciting  the  righteous 
indignation  of  his  Slav  neighbours  by  seizing  a  crown,  which  he 
could  have  secured  by  a  little  patient  waiting  without  ruffling 
anyone’s  susceptibilities.  Nor  would  she  have  let  him  make  the 
blunder  of  offending  the  future  Emperor  of  Austria  by  stealing  a 
march  on  him  as  he  did. 

Is  Tsar  Ferdinand  a  clever  man  ?  This  is  a  question  which  is 
now  being  asked  eagerly  and  anxiously  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
Among  his  Balkan  neighbours  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years 
to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  the  veriest  Mephistopheles,  ability 
and  unscrupulousness  incarnate.  In  Cettinge  all  the  world  is 
convinced  that,  as  a  diplomatist,  he  stands  unrivalled  alike  for 
audacity  and  for  cunning ;  while  in  Belgrade  even  those  who  rail 
against  him  most  admit  that  he  is  superlatively  capable.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  however,  in  Austria,  where  he  is,  of  course,  better 
known  than  elsewhere,  it  is  otherwise.  No  one  there,  excepting 
in  the  venal  Press,  extols  his  wisdom  or  his  consummate  state¬ 
craft.  On  the  contrary,  in  Vienna  he  is  regarded  as  a  second- 
rate  man,  one  whose  chief  claim  to  intelligence  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  what  the  first-rate  tell  him  to  do.  And 
much  the  same  opinion  concerning  him  seems  to  prevail  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Whether  the  Montenegrins  or  the  Austrians,  the 
Servians  or  the  Turks,  are  the  better  judges  of  his  character,  ve 
shall  probably  soon  have  proof.  For  he  is  evidently  bent  on 
playing  the  rdle  of  Macedonia’s  deliverer  before  Turkey  has  had 
the  time  in  which  to  recover  her  old  strength  ;  and  it  is  one  which 
to  play  successfully  would  tax  to  the  full  the  skill  of  a  Bismarck 
combined  with  the  daring  of  a  Viking.  And  he  has  now  neither 
his  mother,  nor  yet  Stambuloff,  by  his  side  to  tutor  him;  and 
even  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  looks  on  him  askance,  not 
deigning  to  give  him  advice ! 

Edith  Sellers. 


the  ENGLISH  HOUSEWIFE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUEY. 


“Do  you  see  this  square  old  book? - ”  Let  the  quotation 

pause  there,  for  surely  Mr.  Browning  when  he  “tossed  i’  the  air, 
and  caught  again  and  twirled  about  by  the  crumpled  vellum 
covers,”  his  seventeenth-century  book,  treated  it  with  undue  levity 
and  disrespect.  Not  thus  shall  our  good  Gervase  Markham  be 
handled,  for  all  his  stout  calf  cover,  which  has  withstood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  so  many  obscure  years.  Between  its  boards 
there  lies  no  tale  of  intrigue  and  murder;  no  tale,  indeed,  of 
any  sort,  but  “pure  crude  fact,  secreted  from  man’s  life  .  .  .  three 
centuries  since.”  Here  in  the  technical  form  of  directions,  plans, 
recipes,  we  find,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  that  country  life  which 
was  in  the  main  the  national  life  of  England  when  this  old  book 
was  new.  For  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  the  great  sea- 
adventure  were  to  her  then  as  the  brain  to  the  body — something 
vital,  determining,  but  in  mass  a  small  thing  compared  with  the 
rest.  Someone  has  labelled  the  book  Markham’ s  Country  Content¬ 
ments,  and  the  name  is  an  idyll  in  itself ;  but  it  rightly  belongs 
to  one  only  of  the  handbooks,  as  we  should  say,  comprised  under 
the  title, /I  Way  to  get  Wealth,  containing  six  Principal  Vocations, 
or  Callings,  in  which  every  good  Husband  or  Housewife  may 
lawfully  employ  themselves.  Something  of  curious  and  enter¬ 
taining  there  is  in  all  the  six  pamphlets,  but  it  suffices  for  the 
moment  to  consider  the  one  entitled  The  English  Housewife : 
Containing  the  Inward  and  Outward  Vertues  which  ought  to  he 
in  a  Compleat  Woman.  The  number  of  them  is  great,  ranging 
from  godliness,  medicine  and  surgery,  down  through  many  skilled 
trades,  to  the  making  of  puff-paste.  A  German  housewife,  when 
she  hears  that  her  English  sister  usually  visits  the  kitchen  only 
once  a  day,  asks  with  naif  astonishment,  “How,  then,  do  you 
contrive  to  pass  your  time  ?  ”  A  seventeenth-century  housewife , 
reawakened,  yet  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  and  complications  of 
modern  life,  would  wonder  how  any  truly  good  woman  could 
possibly  be  busy  or  happy  in  a  world  so  full  of  ready-made  things. 
A  glance  at  this  mere  table  of  contents  is  a  lesson  in  economic  as 
well  as  in  social  history.  In  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  when 
the  book  was  written,  the  day  of  factories  wms  very  far  off.  They 
existed,  let  us  admit,  just  as  a  certain  little  mammal  humbly  and 
perilously  existed  in  the  days  of  the  great  lizards.  But  the 
industries  of  England  w^ere  mainly  home  industries,  and  how' 
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large  a  share  women  had  in  them  Gervase  Markham  can  tell  us. 
The  country  house,  with  its  stone  barns  almost  as  dignified  as 
the  parish  church  and  frequently  larger,  its  numerous  out-houses 
walled  garden  and  fish-ponds,  was  for  many  generations  the  scene 
of  a  busy  and,  surely,  cheerful  life.  Many  of  those  seventeenth- 
century  houses,  especially  of  the  greater  sort,  have  been  demol¬ 
ished.  Many  others,  reduced  in  dimensions  by  fire  or  of  purpose, 
or  originally  small,  are  yet  standing,  reduced  to  the  humble 
station  of  mere  farm-houses.  The  life  of  England  has  flowed 
far  away  from  them,  and  they  are  left  in  such  dreaming  solitudes 
of  wide  meadows,  sentried  by  mighty  elms,  and  moated,  as  it 
were,  by  winding  rivers,  or  lost  in  such  bosky  hollows  of  bare 
hills,  that  the  effluence  of  dead  lives  seems  stronger  there  than 
the  breath  of  a  living  generation,  charming  ghosts  their  rightful 
owners  and  inhabitants,  and  the  w’orthy  farmer-folk  who  tramp 
their  floors,  unreal  and  intrusive.  But  to  the  seventeenth-century 
housewife,  though  she  might  be  as  alive  as  ourselves  to  the  beauty 
of  field  and  garden,  life  was  rather  strenuous  than  idyllic. 

In  the  first  warm  days  of  June  the  air  over  meadow  and  down¬ 
side  would  be  full  of  the  baa-ing  of  sheep ;  because  the  shepherds 
and  the  “hinde-servants,”  half-immersed  in  some  neighbouring 
pool,  were  scrubbing  the  winter’s  dirt  out  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
reluctant  flock.  These  loud  lamentations  portended  a  busy  time 
for  the  housewife  at  the  Great  House,  the  Manor  and  the 
Barton.  The  fleeces  come  to  her  straight  from  the  back  of  the 
sheep,  and  she  must  see  to  the  picking  over,  weighing  and  sorting 
of  the  wool.  After  it  had  all  been  placed  in  netting  bags,  having 
tallies  with  “privy  marks,”  she  might  possibly  send  it  to  the 
dyer.  But  a  notable  housewife  would  prefer  to  dye  her  wool  at 
home,  divers  colours,  “as  green,  red,  or  yellow,  haire,  blew,  or 
puke,”  or  even  some  three  of  these  together.  “Blacke  and  cinder- 
colour  ”  strike  a  note  of  sobriety  amid  these  prescriptions,  else 
one  might  suppose  the  housewife’s  servitors  as  gaudily  attired  as 
an  operatic  Chorus. 

But  before  she  is  through  with  sorting  the  wool  comes  “Mary 
Maudlin’s  day,”  when  the  flax  must  be  pulled,  for  every  estate  had 
then  its  crop  of  flax,  and  in  early  summer  many  a  field  wms  blue 
under  the  hawThorn  trees  with  the  clear  colour  of  the  flax-flower. 
Next  comes  the  “stinking  hemp  ”  ;  and  the  wool  and  the  flax  and 
the  hemp  must  all  be  patiently  prepared  and  spun  by  the  mis¬ 
tress  and  her  gentlewomen  and  her  serving-maids.  “Diversities 
of  spinning  ”  must  there  be  for  warp  and  wnof ,  and  the  housewife 
must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  various  processes  of  w^eaving,  else 
she  will  not  be  able  “to  bridle  unconscionable  workmen.”  Yet 
one  has  leave  to  fancy  her  at  length,  in  a  moment  of  leisure,  a 
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stately  dark-hooded  matron ,  watching ,  well  content ,  her  stout  and 
laden  pack-horses  file  out  of  one  of  those  tall  stone  gateways 
which  sometimes  stand  at  the  back  of  an  ancient  house  with  a 
seeming  uselessness,  leading  now  to  nothing  but  the  vacuity  of 
meadows.  It  may  be  the  pack-horses  would  go  far,  climbing  up 
deep  wrinkles  of  smooth  downs  and  labouring  along  rutty 
woodland  tracks,  to  reach  some  nascent  factory ;  but  more 
often  they  go  no  further  than  the  neighbouring  village,  or  to 
some  lonely  cottage  in  the  fields  where  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
conscionable  or  “unconscionable  workman,”  plied  his  loom.  If 
work  were  plenty  in  the  countryside  there  would  perhaps  be 
more  than  one  loom  in  the  cottage,  and  his  family  would  be  work¬ 
ing  at  his  side.  I  remember  w’ell  a  “garret”  in  a  small  north 
country  town,  where  the  clicking  shuttles  were  daily  plied  by  a 
father  and  three  daughters,  while  below  them  their  house  shone 
with  cleanliness  and  comfort.  From  this  little  nineteenth-century 
home-factory  to  the  house  of  the  seventeenth-century  lady  seems 
a  far  cry,  but  it  is  not  so  far  as  it  seems.  For  the  big  country- 
house  of  those  days — and  the  small  one  in  proportion — w’as  a  kind 
of  home-factory,  where  a  variety  of  manufactures  were  carried 
on.  Not  only  w’ere  wool,  hemp,  and  flax  prepared  and  spun,  but 
medicinal  waters  and  perfumes  were  distilled,  unguents  and 
washes  compounded.  It  was  also  a  malt-house,  a  brewery,  a 
candle-maker’s,  and  a  clothier’s  establishment.  How  could  even 
the  One  Woman  in  a  Thousand  conduct  all  this  multifarious 
business? 

The  post  must  certainly  have  called  for  the  brain  of  a  general ; 
but  our  housewife  had,  like  the  general,  not  only  an  army  to 
command,  but  an  abundance  of  officers.  The  family — that  ever 
dwindling  entity — was  then  an  almost  indefinitely  large  collection 
of  persons,  including  servants  as  w'ell  as  relations.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  probably  numerous  daughters ;  and  the  girls 
do  not  appear  to  have  married  particularly  early,  unless  they  were 
heiresses  or  persons  of  importance.  In  that  case  they  W’ould  go 
to  live  in  the  family  of  the  boy -husband ,  or  bring  the  husband  into 
their  own.  The  spinster  aunt,  who  to-day  has  her  own  flat  or 
country  cottage,  then  formed  a  natural  part  of  the  family,  and 
poor  relations  were  easily  received  into  it.  No  independent  life 
was  open  to  an  unmarried  woman  or  to  a  widow  without  means, 
and  “waiting  gentlewomen,”  w^ho  were,  in  fact,  gentlewomen, 
abounded.  The  wife  of  a  nouveau  riche  in  a  Jacobean  play  boasts 
that  she  has  five  knights’  widows  for  her  waiting  gentlewomen, 
and  the  brag ,  if  not  to  be  taken  literally ,  points  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  those  in  this  kind  of  “service.”  The  younger 
daughters  of  the  Verney  family — a  family  of  the  squirearchy,  not 
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the  aristocracy — in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  fortunes,  demanded  a 
waiting- woman  apiece ,  with  as  much  firmness  and  fury  as  if  they 
were  demanding  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  coiffure  of  to-day 
is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  but 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  the  foreign  custom  of  the  daily  hair¬ 
dresser.  The  seventeenth-century  housewife  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  doing  her  own  hair. 
That  the  position  of  the  w’aiting-gentlewoman  was  always  an 
enviable  one  cannot  be  supposed.  It  was  a  line  of  life  in  which 
happiness  depended  too  much  on  other  people’s  temperament,  and 
too  little  on  her  own  merits.  That  has  been  the  fatal  drawback  to 
all  lines  of  life  set  apart  for  women  ;  hence  their  modern  rush  to 
independence  at  any  price.  But  in  those  houses,  full  of  so  various 
activities,  the  woman  with  organising  power,  a  turn  for  medicine, 
or  a  practical  speciality  of  any  kind,  must  have  had  a  business 
value  of  her  own  and  been  paid  its  price  in  consideration,  if  not  in 
money.  Class  distinctions  were  in  no  way  so  sharp  as  they  after¬ 
wards  became,  and  to  be  a  servant  did  not  necessarily  imply 
inferiority  of  birth.  That  many  noble  persons  w’ere  forced  to  serve 
through  necessity,  even  the  arrogant  Margaret  Duchess  of  New¬ 
castle  admitted.  As  Mrs.  Godfrey  has  remarked,  “through  a  large 
household  the  gradations  w^ere  so  fine  and  so  numerous  whoever 
served  was  called  servant,  be  he  esquire,  private  secretary,  land- 
steward,  or  serving-man.”  So  when  the  admirers  and  lovers  of 
Dorothy  Osborne,  or  any  other  attractive  young  person  of  the 
period,  called  themselves  her  “servants,”  there  was  no  such  high- 
flown  humility  in  the  name  as  at  first  appears. 

The  feeding  of  these  great  “  families  ”  must  have  been  a  business 
in  itself,  especially  as  wdth  the  exception  of  a  few  luxuries,  such  as 
sugar,  spices,  raisins,  and  lemons,  the  food  had  to  be  produced  on 
the  estate.  I  doubt  whether,  could  we  be  transported  into  even  the 
most  admirably  managed  seventeenth  century  house,  w^e  should 
altogether  relish  our  food.  A  “manchet,”  or  roll  and  coffee,  make 
a  good  breakfast,  but  if  the  coffee  were  replaced  by  a  glass  of  ale 
or  sack,  the  charm  of  the  meal  would  be  gone.  Fresh  eggs  we 
should  find  abundant  in  their  season — a  dozen  to  a  pudding  are 
lightly  mentioned  in  old  recipes ;  but  then  the  old-fashioned  barn¬ 
door  fowl  is  a  strict  observer  of  seasons.  Good  milk  and  cream 
would  flow,  home-cured  bacon  and  hams,  such  as  the  young  people 
of  to-day  have  never  tasted,  would  certainly  enchant  us.  The 
bread  and  the  jams  would  be  of  a  quality  no  longer  attainable, 
and  the  joints  done  to  a  turn.  But  ah,  how’  many  and  how  colossal 
those  joints  w'ould  be  !  Of  baked  and  boiled  there  would  be  no 
end.  Far  worse,  however,  the  made  dishes,  with  their  unpleasant 
mixtures  of  sugar  and  meat.  “Veal  tosts”  sound  appetising  at 
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first,  when  we  read  of  the  shredded  veal  kidney  “stirred  up  ex¬ 
ceeding  well  ”  in  a  dish  with  a  mixture  of  egg  and  spinach  and 
succory;  and  when  violet  and  marigold  leaves  are  added,  we 
accept  them  without  much  reluctance.  But  when  we  are  further 
directed  to  add  to  this  mixture  currants,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon, 
and  sugar,  and  when  the  “tosts”  are  fried  with  the  “flesh-meat,” 
again  to  “strow  sugar  upon  them  and  so  serve  them  forth,”  we 
decline  to  be  responsible  for  so  disgusting  a  mess.  Yet  this  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  seventeenth  century  entree.  The  sweets  are 
tolerable.  There  is  tansey,  for  the  making  of  which  you  need 
green  wheat-blades,  violet  and  strawberry  leaves,  and  walnut 
buds.  There  are  fritters,  tarts,  pancakes,  and  Pampurdy  (Pain 
perdu?).  But  it  is  distressing  to  find  that  when  we  are  embarked 
on  a  culinary  adventure  entrancingly  named  “a  quelquechose,” 
and  have  in  fancy  beaten  up  the  new-laid  eggs  with  sweet  cream , 
currants,  cloves,  mace  and  ginger,  we  are  first  called  upon  to 
offer  the  hospitality  of  our  dish  to  spinach,  endive,  and  marigolds 
“grossely  chopped,”  and  then  further  to  extend  it — oh,  horror ! — 
to  “pig’s  pettitoes.”  Y'^et  we  learn  that  the  quelquechose — which 
might,  however,  be  made  with  flesh,  fish,  or  fruit — was  not  only 
dear  to  our  ancestors,  but  “of  great  request  and  estimation  in 
France,  Spaine,  and  Italy,  and  the  most  curious  Nations.” 

In  salads  it  must  be  owned  they  excelled  us.  The  modern 
English  salad  is  a  stereotyped  dish,  but  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century  housewife  were  numerous  and  varied.  She  used  to  make 
them  not  only  of  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and  herbs,  but  of 
“the  young  buds  and  knots  of  all  manner  of  wholesome  herbs  at 
their  first  springing,  such  as  broom  and  walnut,  violet  and  mari¬ 
gold.”  In  their  preparation  they  seem  to  have  differed  little  from 
our  own  salads,  except  that  “artichaux”  were  eaten  raw*,  and 
there  was  sometimes  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  dried  fruits  with 
the  herbs,  w^hich  our  palates  would  not  approve;  .sometimes  slices 
of  orange  and  lemon,  which  we  might  use  with  advantage.  She 
also  pickled  the  heads  of  flowers — “as  violets,  primroses,  cowslips, 
gilly-flowers  of  all  kinds  ” — in  sugar  and  white  wine  vinegar,  which 
preserved  their  colour.  The  flower  “  sallets  ”  might  be  served  up 
simply,  for  eating  only,  or  “for  better  curiosity  and  the  finer 
adorning  of  the  table.”  Thus, 

You  shall  take  your  pots  of  preserved  gilly-flowers,  and  taking  the  colours 
answerable  to  the  flower  you  would  set  forth,  you  shall  lay  the  shape  of 
the  flower  on  a  fruit  dish;  then  with  your  purslan  leaves  make  the  green 
Coffin  of  the  Flower,  and  with  the  purslan  stalks  make  the  stalk  of  the 
flower,  and  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  and  branches;  then  with  the  thinne 
slices  of  Cucumbers  make  their  leaves  in  true  proportions,  jagged  or  other¬ 
wise  :  and  thus  you  may  set  forth  some  full  blown,  some  halfe  blown,  and 
some  in  the  bud,  which  will  be  pretty  and  curious. 

VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  3  I 
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There  were  “sallets  for  show  only.”  (_ 

They  be  those  which  are  made  of  carret  roots  of  sundry  colours  well  ^ 

boyled  and  cut  into  many  shapes  and  proportions,  as  some  into  knots,  some 
in  the  manner  of  Scutchions  and  Armes,  some  like  Birds,  and  some  like 
Wild  Beasts,  according  to  the  Art  and  cunning  of  the  workman.  * 

How  many  a  serious  housewife,  young  or  old,  has  pored  over  ^ 

these  yellow  pages  of  the  ‘‘square  old  book,”  in  preparation  for 
some  ‘‘Humble  Feast,”  or  dreaming  perhaps  of  some  supreme  ^ 
moment  in  life  when  it  might  possibly  be  hers  to  set  forth  a  great 
feast,  a  ‘‘Feast  Eoyall.”  This  was  indeed  a  Gargantuan  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  to  victual  an  army  would  be  child’s  play  to  the  preparation 
of  such  a  repast.  Everything  that  walks  or  flies  in  the  farmyard 
or  the  open  country  is  marshalled  on  the  board,  even  to  such 
strange  wildfowl  as  bittern,  heron,  shoveller,  crane,  and  bustard. 

They  are  roast,  boiled,  baked,  hot,  cold,  carbonadoed,  or  entombed  I 
in  pasties.  Then  there  are  fish,  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
meats.  The  sweets  come  between  the  hot  rolaille  and  the  cold  I 
baked  meats.  The  sallets  are  ‘‘set  extravagantly  ”  about  the  table, 
and  made  dishes  and  quelquechoses  ‘‘thrust  into  every  place  that 
is  empty.”  Before  each  trencher  must  be  set  a  sallet,  a  fricase,  a 
boyled  meat,  a  roast  meat,  a  baked  meat  and  a  carbonado,  ‘‘which 
will  give  a  most  comely  beauty  to  the  Table  and  very  great 
contentment  to  the  Guests.” 

But  although  our  Markham ,  the  better  to  recommend  his  book, 
pretends  that  he  had  its  substance  from  ‘‘an  honourable  Countess, 
one  of  the  greatest  Glories  of  our  Kingdome,”  and  although  he 
makes  a  faint  pretence  of  believing  his  housewife  will  herself 
‘‘marshall  ”  these  myriads  of  dishes,  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  the 
lady  of  an  estate  capable  of  providing  such  a  cataract  of  provisions, 
is  very  unlikely  to  do  so.  He  admits  that  she  may  leave  it  to  the 
‘‘clerk  of  the  kitchen,”  ‘‘the  server,”  and  ‘‘the  gentlemen  and 
yeomen  waiters.”  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  number 
of  guests  doing  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  such  a  banquet  at 
one  sitting ;  but  in  the  case  of  wedding  festivities,  they  would 
doubtless  have  three  days  of  hard  eating  in  which  to  dispose  of  , 
it.  The  wealthiest  citizens  used  the  halls  of  City  Companies  for  their 
wedding  banquets.  In  1675,  when  the  widow'  Moresco  married  her 
daughter  to  Alderman  Frederick’s  son,  she  entertained  at  Drapers’ 

Hall,  and  ‘‘the  first  day  there  w'ere  600  dishes,  and  the  second  and 
third  days  there  was  also  great  feasting,  and  then  Sir  John  1 
Frederick  entertained  them  with  100  dishes.”  | 

Gervase  Markham  sets  forth  the  wdiole  menu  and  order  of  an  ; 
‘‘Extraordinary  Great  Feast”  with  manifest  enthusiasm,  ending  1 
as  it  w’ere  with  one  grave,  triumphant  chord  :  ‘‘  Thus  shall  the  feast  | 
be  royall  and  the  service  worthy.”  After  following  him  dizzily 
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over  such  mountains  of  comestibles,  we  can  feel  with  our  Gervase 
that  the  following  is 

All  humble  Feast  of  an  ordinary  proportion  which  any  good  man  may  keep 
in  his  Family,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  true  and  worthy  friends. 

He  thus  prescribes  it  : — 

It  must  hold  limitations  with  his  provision,  and  the  season  of  the  year; 
lor  Summer  affords  what  Winter  wants,  and  Winter  is  master  of  that  which 
Summer  can  but  with  difficulty  have  :  it  is  good  then  for  him  that  intends 
to  Feast,  to  set  down  the  number  of  his  full  dishes,  that  is,  dishes  of  meat 
that  are  of  substance,  and  not  empty  or  for  shew;  and  of  these  sixteen  is  a 
good  proportion  for  one  course  unto  one  mess,  as  thus,  for  example;  First, 
a  shield  of  Brawn  with  mustard;  Secondly,  a  boyld  Capon;  Thirdly,  a  boyld 
peece  of  Beef;  F’ourthly,  a  chine  of  Beef  rested;  Fifthly,  a  Neat’s  tongue 
rosted;  Sixthly,  a  Pigge  rested;  Seventhly,  Chewets  bak’d;  Eighthly,  a  Goose 
rested;  Ninthly,  a  Swan  rosted;  Tenthly,  a  Turkey  rosted;  the  Eleventh,  a 
hauuch  of  Venison  rosted;  the  Twelfth,  a  pasty  of  Venison;  the  Thirteenth, 
a  Kid  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly;  the  Fourteenth,  an  Olive-pie;  the  Ftf- 
teeuth,  a  couple  of  Capons;  the  Sixteenth,  a  Custard  or  Dousets.  Now  to 
these  full  dishes  may  be  added  Sallets,  Fricases,  Quelquechoses,  and  devised 
paste,  as  many  dishes  more,  which  make  the  full  service  no  lesse  than  two 
and  thirty  dishes,  which  is  as  much  as  can  conveniently  stand  on  one  table, 
and  in  one  mess  :  and  after  this  manner  you  may  proportion  both  your 
second  and  third  course,  holding  fulnesse  in  one  half  of  the  dishes,  and 
shew  in  the  other,  wliich  will  be  both  frugall  in  the  spender,  contentment  to 
the  guest,  and  much  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beholders. 

0  noble  digestions  of  our  ancestors!  We,  alas!  can  seldom 
over-eat  ourselves  without  suffering  for  it.  In  spite  of  the 
monstrous  supply  of  meat  in  the  seventeenth  century  menu,  we 
do  not  hear  much  of  the  gout.  The  violent-tempered  husband 
of  the  pious  Lady  Warwick  suffered  from  it  certainly,  and  in 
1683  got  posted  at  Whitehall  Gate  “for  a  coward  and  a  rascal,” 
because,  “being  sick  of  the  gout,”  he  could  not  immediately  take 
up  an  invitation  to  fight  a  duel.  It  was  doubtless  the  heavy 
drinking  which  came  in  with  the  Restoration  and  grew  general 
in  the  eighteenth  century ,  which ,  together  with  the  introduction 
of  port  wine,  made  the  gout  grow  as  common  as  a  cold  in  the  head. 

In  Markham’s  day  they  drank  a  very  great  variety  of  wines  : 
“sacks,”  or  sweet  wines  from  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Canaries, 
that  of  “  Seres  ”  being  already  accounted  the  best ;  muskadine  and 
malmeseys  from  Italy.  Greece,  and  “some  speciall  Islands,” 
French  wines,  both  red  and  white,  and  two  sorts  of  Rhenish, 
which  was,  however,  but  little  esteemed.  It  was  almost  a 
temjierance  drink,  and  we  find  ^Nlr.  Pepys  took  it  for  breakfast. 
Of  all  these  wines,  which  were  in  the  cask  and  seem  often  to  have 
required  “doctoring,”  our  housewife,  contrary  to  modern  custom, 
had  the  management.  She  also  made  mead  and  ipocras,  a  kind 
of  ginger  cordial  composed  with  claret  or  white  wine.  Strange 
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to  say,  ]\Iarkham  makes  no  mention  of  currant  wine,  as  drunk  I 

by  Jenny  Wren,  or  any  of  the  domestic  wines,  cowslip,  or  ginger,  I 

or  elderberry,  still  found  in  the  farmhouses  of  our  youth.  In  | 

those  so  unregenerate  Victorian  days  a  child  would  be  placed  on  ] 

a  wooden  stool  almost  under  a  great  open  chimney,  up  whose  ! 

cavernous  blackness  the  blue  smoke  of  burning  furze  curled  with  j  i 

a  pleasant  smell,  while  in  it  hung  a  black  pot  simmering  with  a  ij 

mess  of  potatoes  and  skim-milk  for  the  young  pigs  :  and  a  tall,  f. 

fresh-faced  woman  in  a  black  net  cap  with  purple  ribbon  rosettes  | 

at  her  ears,  would  he  unprincipled  enough  to  juit  into  the  child’s  I 
innocent  hand  a  piece  of  spongecake  and  a  little  thick  glass,  that  | 
had  a  white  corkscrew  mysteriously  introduced  inside  its  stem  {| 
and  was  full  of  golden  and,  alas  !  delicious  cowslip  wine.  Gervase  f 

Markham’s  Compleat  Housewife  evidently  could  not  have  done  I 

this.  It  is  likely  she  would  have  offered  the  child  small  beer;  k! 

for  of  that,  we  may  remark,  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley  allowed  her  i 

children  of  two  years  old  and  upwards  to  drink  as  much  as  they  | 
liked.  The  preparation  of  malt  and  the  brewing  of  beer  were  ; 
largely  carried  on  in  private  houses.  A  fewr  Oxford  Colleges  ; 
continued  the  tradition  of  home-brewing  until  near  the  end  of  j 
the  nineteenth  century.  i 

In  the  directions  given  for  “the  turning  of  malt,”  Markham  1 

gives  a  testimonial  to  women  maltsters  which  is  worth  noting  | 

to-day,  when  working  men  from  motives  of  rivalry  assert  that 
women’s  w'ork  is  always  inferior  to  men’s.  Our  Markham  tells  ' 

us  there  were  two  ways  of  preparing  malt  ;  one  which  was  speedy  ’I 

and  unsatisfactory,  and  another  which  was  slower,  but  thorough  il 

and  of  good  result.  And  men -maltsters  generally  used  the  first  | 

and  worst  way,  says  he,  and  women-maltsters  the  second  and  ij 

best.  i 

Ordinary  beer,  which  was  the  staple  drink  of  the  whole  family,  * 

and  March  beer  and  strong  ale  must  the  housewife  brew,  and  ■ 

might  besides  make  bottled  ale,  and  cider  and  perry,  and  mead  ; 
and  metheglin,  if  such  were  drunk  in  her  country-side.  Malt  was 
also  used  in  making  a  “brown  bread,”  similar  to  the  much-dis-  | 
cussed  “black  bread”  of  Germany,  but  coarser.  This  was  for  the  | 
“hinde-servants.”  In  Northumberland  there  is  still  a  class  of 
labourers  living  in  the  house  of  the  farmer  who  employs  them, 
who  are  called  hinds.  Probably,  then,  these  seventeenth  century  ' 
“hinde-servants”  were  out-door  labourers. 

The  multitude  for  whom  our  good  housewdfe  had  to  provide 
w'as  seemingly  endless.  But  her  care  of  them  did  not  stop  at  ■ 
food,  drink  and  clothing.  She  was  their  physician,  and,  up  to  a  j 
certain  point,  their  surgeon,  and  her  own  chemist.  She  made  in  d 
her  still-room  all  kinds  of  herbal  decoctions,  which  were  some-  | 
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times,  110  doubt,  of  a  very  real  “vertue,”  and  must  almost  always 
have  compared  favourably  with  the  remedies  of  the  professional 
doctor,  who  might  take  out  his  ink-horn,  in  default  of  a  stylograph, 
and  write  you  the  following  prescription  :  — 

Live  toads,  30  or  40.  Burn  them  in  a  new  pot  .  .  .  and  make  a  fine 
powder.  Sea-horse  tooth  rasped. 

The  “closet  or  still-house  ”  of  the  “unco’  guid”  Lady  Warwick 
was  a  “shop  for  chirurgery  and  physic,”  and  earlier  in  the  century 
Lady  Arundel,  whose  house  was  practically  a  hospital,  was 
celebrated  for  the  cures  .she  effected.  These  great  ladies  had 
chaplains  or  others  to  record  their  good  deeds,  but  they  were  no 
more  than  specimens  of  a  genus  common  all  over  the  quiet, 
green  country  of  England,  in  little  grey  parsonages,  in  manor 
houses,  stately  of  front.age,  yet  small  in  dimensions,  and  familiarly 
neighbouring  stackyards  and  public  roads ;  in  big  houses  of  great 
squires  and  noblemen,  built  for  the  harbouring  of  immense 
families — everywhere  was  she  found,  the  woman  versed  in  the 
simple  arts  of  healing,  skilled  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  sores  of 
her  [X)orer  neighbours. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  there  was  no  period  when  what  our  grand¬ 
mothers  called  “fancy-work”  was  more  diligently  practised.  It 
was  taught  to  young  ladies  by  special  “tutors” — the  word  then 
connoting  a  teacher  of  anything  and  of  either  sex.  The  most 
characteristic  work  of  the  period  was  the  embroidering  of  curious 
pictures  in  silk  to  adorn  book-covers,  caskets,  and  screens.  But 
more  really  beautiful  was  their  crewel  work,  the  art  of  which  they 
had  inherited  from  an  earlier,  and  handed  down  to  a  later,  genera¬ 
tion.  Of  the  numberless  women  who  are  painting  pictures  to-day, 
comparatively  few  can  hope  to  give  as  much  delight  to  ix)sterity 
by  their  handiwork  as  did  those  far-off  grandmothers  of  ours  w  ho 
embroidered  the  great  bed-hangings  of  wLich  many  still  survive. 
Some  are  in  a  bold,  conventional  pattern,  carried  out  in  different 
shades  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  stitches. 
These  have  an  Italian,  or  at  least  Renaissance,  air.  Others  are 
less  conventionalised  and  more  English  in  spirit.  I  think  esj^eci- 
ally  of  one  pattern,  variations  of  which  are  found  all  over  England 
and  also  in  Scotland.  Brown  tree-branches  climb  up  the  curtains, 
blooming  and  burgeoning  with  scarlet  and  orange  flowers,  and 
curly  or  spreading  leaves,  wrought  variously  with  diverse  stitches 
and  in  shades  of  bluish  green.  And  under  this  garden  of  branches, 
or  wood  of  flowers,  on  waves  of  green  and  brown  earth,  run 
hounds  in  single  file,  hotly  pursuing  a  stag,  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  dog  by  his  antlers.  There  is  something  puzzling  about 
the  way  in  which  identical  designs  spread  themselves  through  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  exchange  of  ])attern5 
between  women  acquainted  with  each  other  hardly  seems  to  account 
for  it.  I  remember  to  have  seen  somewhere  a  seventeenth  century 
book  of  patterns,  which,  however,  was  not  English.  ]t  may  be 
that  pedlars  carried  similar  books  in  their  packs  or  trafficked  in 
single  patterns. 

And  what  manner  of  woman  was  our  seventeenth  century 
housewife?  Then,  as  now,  it  took  “all  sorts  to  make  a  world," 
yet  out  of  the  fairly  abundant  records  left  to  us,  there  shapes 
itself,  not  too  indefinitely,  a  ty^pe  of  the  pre-Restoration  woman: 
she  who  might  live  on  until  near  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
was  the  product  of  a  nobler  age.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  matters  for  which  she  was  responsible,  she  was  far  from  being 
the  ignorant  mere  housewife  which  the  majority  of  her  grand¬ 
daughters  became.  Perhaps  the  very  size  of  the  family— many 
hands  making  light  wnrk— made  her  cares  less  heavy  than  would 
appear.  Besides  notes  and  newspapers  w’ere  practically  non¬ 
existent,  in  the  country  life  was  really  quiet,  and  everywhere  a 
thousand  little  tasks  and  distractions  of  modern  life  were  wanting. 
Were  she  a  lover  of  books  she  would  have  no  great  su])ply  of 
new  ones,  though,  with  Dorothy  Osborne,  she  would  no  doubt 
read  the  latest  French  romances  and  English  verses.  But  she 
wnuld  pillage  all  the  rich  store  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  very 
probably  that  of  the  ancients.  8he  might  be  well  versed  in 
chronicles  and  histories,  in  the  Fathers,  in  Plutarch  and  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Bacon,  and  other  books,  both  Latin  and  English,  noiv 
forgotten  or  unread.  For,  although  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
to-day,  much  difference  of  level  in  the  education  of  girls  in  the 
same  station,  many  had  the  same  careful  classical  training  as 
their  brothers.  If  others  were  taught  no  more  than  the  three  R’s. 
current  theology,  French,  music,  dancing  and  needlework,  all 
their  education  seems  to  have  been  done  systematically,  and  an 
importance  was  attached  to  it  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  something  like  twm  hundred  years  after  the  Restoration. 
iSIusic  and  dancing,  it  may  be  noted,  were  regarded  as  a  part  of 
education  as  serious  and  necessary  for  young  gentlemen  as  for 
their  sisters.  Such  an  education,  by  its  comparative  similarity 
for  both  sexes,  helped  to  give  ease  and  charm  to  the  intercourse 
of  men  and  women.  This  graceful  ease  wns  the  note  of  a  whole 
generation,  and  did  not  depend  on  the  particular  education  of 
individuals.  The  Verneys  w'ere  not  an  intellectual  or  musical 
family,  yet  their  little  world  is  attuned  to  the  courtly  world  of 
their  time.  The  society  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century  was  the 
last  harvest  from  the  rich  soil  of  the  Renaissance ;  a  fair  harvest, 
as  it  were,  of  many  and  various  flowers.  But  w'hether  they  stand 
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something  stately  and  apart,  or  dance  lightly  in  the  sun  and 
breeze,  one  sweet  odour  goes  up  from  them  all,  the  perfume  of 
pious  hearts.  The  studious,  the  witty,  the  wealthy,  and  the  poor 
gentlewoman  are  alike  devout  daughters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  not  only  observant  of  her  rites,  but  imbued  with  the 
religious  spirit  which  goes  deeper  than  outward  observances. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  “Low  Church”  Verneys,  and  it  is  only 
in  Mrs.  Hutchinson  that  we  meet  with  the  acrid  savour  of 
self-righteousness  which  marks  the  Puritan.  Such  was  the 
seventeenth  century  housewife,  domestic  on  a  grand  scale,  govern¬ 
ing  an  industrial  community,  learned  or  unlearned  as  she  pleased, 
without  reproach,  yet  neither  for  fashion’s  sake.  If  rather  the 
Arts  called  her,  skilled  in  song  and  the  lute,  or  dancing  “like 
a  wave  of  the  sea”;  making  beautiful  works  with  her  needle, 
though  hut  rarely  using  pencil  and  brush.  Above  all,  living  in 
and  creating  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  blossoming  of 
rare  personalities,  of  a  charm  which  yet  is  green  where  many 
laurels  lie  withered. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 
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dXXa  firjv  KoX  ToSe  S^Xov,  ws,  edv  Tis  Ttvos  Trapfj  epyov  Kaipov,  SioWwac 
- avdyKT)  Tov  TTpuTTOVTa  t<3  7rpaTTO)U,«V(i)  fTraKoXovOfxv  fii]  ev  irapipyov  jaepti. 

— Plato,  Hep.  370c. 

THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

The  political  air  is  charged  with  dramatic  possibilities.  In  an 
hour  we  wot  not  of,  at  any  moment  the  crash  may  come.  A 
top-heavy  Government  is  swaying  along  tow’ards  inevitable 
collapse,  overweighted  with  ponderous  schemes  it  has  not  the 
force  to  carry.  It  is  devoting  its  final  efforts,  as  it  has  devoted 
every  effort,  to  vote-catching;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  laudable 
pastime  it  is  busily  baiting  its  hooks  with  proposals  designed  to 
allure  the  voracious  sluggard  and  the  myopic  simpleton,  on  whom 
it  relies  for  its  sole  support.  But  the  casting  may  be  soon  inter¬ 
rupted.  !Mr.  Eedmond,  in  his  usual  unequivocal  phraseology, 
has  threatened  to  hurl  the  fisherman  into  the  deeps,  if  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conference  on  the  House  of  Lords  (instituted,  by 
the  way,  as  an  expedient  of  procrastination)  do  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  party.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
mission  to  America  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  sinews  of 
war,  owing  to  the  indignant  attitude  of  a  suspicious  section  of 
Irish-Americans.  However,  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Eedmond, 
combined  with  the  persuasiveness  of  iSIr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  pre¬ 
vailed.  Mr.  Eedmond  is  ready  and  eager  to  deal  the  coup  de 
grace.  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  likewise,  has  undertaken  to 
call  down  the  thunders  of  his  own  particular  heaven.  Alas  for 
the  predicament  of  i\Ir.  Asquith  placed  between  these  and  the 
more  sober-minded  of  his  own  party  ! 

For  Titus  dragged  him  by  the  foot  and  Aulus  by  the  head. 

Since  both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Labourites  refuse  to  be 
appeased  by  anything  less  than  the  virtual  abolition  of  the 
operative  powers  of  the  Upper  House,  and  since  no  Conference  of 
presumably  wise  men  could  agree  to  formulate  such  a  resolution, 
the  situation  is  like  to  develop  paradoxically  for  those  who,  be 
it  remembered,  roundly  swore  that  they  would  not  consent  to 
stay  in  ofBce  a  month,  unless  the  obnoxious  Lords  were  forcibly 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  general  paralysis.  Their  self-seeking 
allies  are  resolved  to  turn  them  out  either  on  the  question  of 
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the  Lords,  or,  if  that  is  not  brought  to  an  issue,  on  the  next 
available  pretext.  Thus  a  crisis  would  seem  to  be  imminent.  Yet 
crises  are  wont  to  be  disappointing. 

REACTIONARIES  OR  READINESS? 

If  a  General  Election  were  to  occur  in  the  near  future,  would 
the  Unionist  party  be  able  to  enter  the  field  with  better  prospects 
of  success  than  last  January?  Granting  that  much  has  been 
done,  does  there  not  remain  still  more  to  achieve,  to  regulate,  to 
correct,  nay,  even  totally  to  eliminate,  before  victory  can  be 
counted  on  as  in  any  degree  certain?  These  questions  the  party 
must  face  without  hesitation,  and  face  immediately.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  not  given  to  the  humble  and  profitable  exercise  of 
introspection  and  self-examination.  Consequently,  it  also  resents 
criticism,  forgetting  that 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

To  object  to  criticism  from  without  may  or  may  not  be  a 
reasonable  attitude.  To  object  to  it  from  within  as  well  is 
assiu'edly  an  unreasonable  attitude,  tending  neither  to  improve¬ 
ment  nor  security,  and  somew'hat  resembling  a  position  occasion¬ 
ally  adopted  by  the  ostrich,  the  stratagems  of  which  fowl  are 
not  always  strikingly  successful.  The  humdrum  Tantivies — those 
whose  whole  idea  is  to  slipper  the  w^heel  both  of  policy  and  of 
internal  management — regard  with  dull  wrath  candid  though 
friendly  critics,  and  would  fain  drive  them  forth  from  conclaves, 
clubs,  and  sacred  enclosures.  It  is  largely  due  to  these  reaction¬ 
aries  (who  would  have  been  admirable  disciples  of  “the  great 
Fum  ”)  that  the  party  relapsed  for  so  long  into  a  state  of  motion¬ 
less  lethargy  and  incurred  disasters,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
has  not  yet  w'holly  recovered.  These  are  they  who  never  really 
favoured  the  adoption  of  Tariff  Beform  as  the  immediate  policy 
of  the  party ;  who ,  if  they  did  become  tardy  converts  through 
force  of  circumstances  and  expediency,  became  and  continue 
very  w’eak-kneed  brethren,  having  neither  the  intellect  nor  the 
courage  to  fortify  a  faith  ;  who,  in  fine,  would  dearly  love  to  see  it 
silently  dropped  overboard.  Theirs  is  a  temporising  Conservatism, 
which,  embodying  the  spirit  of  laissez-faire  passivity  and 
loathing  anything  constructive,  would  reduce  the  party  to  one 
of  fitful  purposes.  Mere  obstructive  blocks,  they  typify  the 
ris  inert iae  of  resistance  and  negation.  Like  the  Cyclops,  they 
possess  only  one  eye ,  and  that  being  situated  in  the  back  ‘of  their 
heads  is  incapable  of  perceiving  w’hat  is  under  their  noses.  As 
Pope  said  of  certain  politicians  of  his  day,  they 
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chew  on  wisdom  past 
And  totter  on  in  bus ’ness  to  the  last; 

As  weak,  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out 
As  sober  Lanesb’row  dancing  in  the  gout. 

THE  INACTIVITY  OF  THE  AVERAGE  UNIONIST  M.P. 

A  reprehensible  indolence  enervates  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Unionist  body.  Nor  are  all  its  Parliamentary  representatives 
wholly  free  from  censure.  Admitted  that  their  labours  in  the 
House  itself  are  deserving  of  no  small  meed  of  praise,  and  that 
energy  in  that  sphere  of  action  is  of  prime  importance,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  vote  of  a  single  Member  is  turned 
nowadays  by  a  speech  in  Westminster ;  since  opinions,  like 
divisions,  being  largely  subject  to  staff  orders  and  party  discipline 
— not  always  a  salutary  regime — are  apt  to  be  cut-and-dried.  How¬ 
ever,  the  approved  rules  of  Parliamentary  strategy  and  combat 
have  to  be  observed ;  the  expectations  of  constituents  must  be 
fulfilled,  subject-matter  must  be  furnished  for  manifestoes  to  the 
electorate.  But  all  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  necessity  of 
constant  w’ork  in  the  constituencies,  wdiere  unremitting  care  is 
required  to  instruct  the  political  opinion  of  electors  at  a  time  when 
either  side  is  endeavouring  to  sustain  or  initiate  policies  of  more 
than  ordinary  consequence  and  intricacy,  whose  details  and  ; 
bearings  demand  considerable  labour  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  • 
politician  to  comprehend,  and  still  more  to  explain  to  the  unin-  | 
formed.  Spadework  is  indispensable,  and  a  more  continuous  and 
systematic  procedure  than  spasmodic  campaigns  and  so-called  J 
rh'dlles.  For  majorities  are  made  outside,  not  inside  the  House. 

Beyond  giving  subscriptions  to  their  local  Associations,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  general  party  funds,  many  Members  seem  | 
to  fancy  that  their  responsibilities  are  co-terminous  with  the 
exit  of  St.  Stephens,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  are  soldiers 
of  a  larger  army,  between  whose  corps  and  brigades  there  must  be  i 
co-ordination,  if  it  is  to  operate  in  effective  unison.  Can  it  be  '| 
said,  then,  that  there  is  adequate  mutuality  and  co-operation? 
Recent  experiences  prove  the  contrary.  Take  but  one  instance 
among  many,  that  of  the  Hartlepools  bye-election.  Here  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Unionist  M.P.’s. 

— all  honour  to  those  who  did  come, — and  that,  too,  though  the 
extraordinary  and  almost  unique  difficulties  with  w'hich  the  ! 
I^nionists  were  confronted  in  that  constituency  should  have 
brought  an  abundance  of  unsolicited  aid.  Moreover,  forces  can 
be  concentrated  on  a  bye-election  ;  they  are  not  scattered  as  during 
a  General  Election.  Yet  it  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  of 
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fourteen  approached  within  two  days,  twelve  refused  at  once, 
while  the  other  two  kept  us  waiting  their  pleasure,  and  then 
finally  excused  themselves  !  On  the  other  hand ,  every  nohleman 
who  was  asked  to  speak  consented  forthwith.  Contrast  this  with 
the  behaviour  of  iny  Lords  of  the  Commons  !  Noblesse  oblige. 

In  former  and  more  strenuous  days  there  was  a  rush  of  applicants 
to  assist  at  a  bye-election,  and  it  was  deemed  an  honour  to  be 
selected.  A  change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  Conservatives. 
The  unpleasant  truth  is  that,  certain  praiseworthy  exceptions 
apart,  a  number  of  the  present  Unionist  M.P.’s,  especially  if 
they  fancy  their  reputations  to  be  growing,  will  not  condescend 
to  address  a  meeting  unless  previously  assured  that  there  wdll  be 
a  numerous  attendance,  or  that  the  hall  wdll  be  of  imposing 
dimensions,  or  that  it  will  be  a  star  performance,  or  that  the 
general  mise-en-scene  will  be  such  as  to  enhance  their  import¬ 
ance.  These  gentlemen  place  their  own  advancement  before 
that  of  the  party,  and  to  them  politics  are  merely  a  convenient 
method  of  self-advertisement.  Different  reasons  explain  the 
inactivity  of  others.  Some  modestly  plead  platform  incapacity — 
a  sorry  compliment  to  their  own  constituencies.  But  they  could 
allow  themselves  to  be  utilised  for  smaller  meetings.  With 
others  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  perverse  apathy,  for  which  they 
make  the  excuse  to  their  consciences  that  the  excellence  of  the 
Unionist  cause  will  automatically  commend  itself  to  intelligent 
electors.  Hence  the  band  of  those  w'ho  can  be  relied  on  to  address 
ordinary  meetings  is  small  and  overworked.  Not  to  mention  the 
strain  that  is  cast  on  a  zealous  and  obliging  Central  Office  by 
the  absence  of  spontaneous  offers  from  quarters  from  which  they 
should  first  proceed,  such  slackness,  even  though  it  be  not 
universal,  is  a  reproach  to  a  party,  whose  exalted  and  far-sighted 
policy  entitles  it  to  the  proud  boast  of  being  the  patriotic  party. 
If  a  man  has  no  esprit  de  corps,  he  makes  a  poor  patriot.  The 
sooner  laggards  and  malingerers  are  sent  to  the  rear  from  the 
fighting  line,  w^here  they  are  a  hindrance  to  the  active  and  a 
demoralising  influence  on  all,  the  sooner  the  party  wall  compact 
itself,  and  the  more  hopeful  wall  be  its  chances  of  success. 

A  curious  psychological  factor  is  also  at  work.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  a  certain  section  of  an  Opposition,  not  unduly 
burdened  with  individuality,  to  be  mimetic.  A  grotesque 
example  may  first  be  cited.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  very  occa¬ 
sionally  a  slight  hesitancy  or  catch  in  his  utterance,  which,  being 
quite  unaffected,  added,  if  anything,  to  the  charm  of  an  attractive 
delivery.  In  his  imitators  this  has  become  a  frequently  employed 
stammer,  so  long  drawm-out  that  there  issues  vox  et  praeterea 
nihil!  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  languor  of 
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mien,  which  in  his  case  is  entirely  natural  and  possesses  a  grace  of 
its  own,  has  been  so  carefully  copied  by  many  of  his  admirers 
who  have  not  the  excuse  of  his  ability ,  that  it  has  been  developed 
by  them  into  lethargy  of  action.  The  imitation  of  the  mannerisms 
of  great  men  is  notoriously  the  refuge  of  those  wdio  cannot  hope 
to  emulate  their  genius.  Accordingly,  it  is  modish  to  affect  a 
listless  pose,  w’hich  may  be  an  embellishment  to  the  members 
of  a  certain  class  of  society,  but  is  highly  disadvantageous  to 
a  party  which  needs  every  energy  in  order  to  emerge  from 
minority.  Physically  assumed,  it  may  be  in  harmony  with 
aesthetic  surroundings  (though  of  all  affectations  that  of  weakness 
is  the  most  absurd) ;  but  when  intellectually  assumed  by  those 
who  have  not  the  talents  to  warrant  or  sustain  it,  the  pose  is 
a  hazardous  experiment,  the  result  of  M?hich  can  only  be,  at 
best,  an  elegant  anarchism  of  the  rational  faculties.  Hence 
those  who  cultivate  it  become  mere  doctrinaires  and  sciolists; 
and,  arriving  at  a  stage  half-way  between  the  voter  and  those 
w’ho  influence  him,  cease  to  be  dynamic  forces.  Unintentionally, 
perhaps,  they  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways.  If 
certain  members  of  a  practical  party  do  indeed  seek  for  it  a 
cardinal  philosophy,  let  them  bew^are  of  becoming  Platonists 
instead  of  Aristotelians.  For  the  pursuit  of  theory  by  those 
undesigned  for  it  may  haply  end  in  discomfiture.  There  is  the 
w'arning  fate  of  the  would-be  man  of  science,  who  spent  his 
life  in  studying  edible  fungi,  and  ended  it  by  eating  a  pseudo¬ 
mushroom. 

We  have  another  minor  school,  not  unrelated  to  the  last, 
and  claiming  a  few  follow’ers  within  the  fold ,  which  does  not  make 
for  the  virility  and  effectiveness  of  the  party.  There  is  a  select 
company  of  exquisites  who  account  themselves  modern  Chester¬ 
fields,  and  seek  to  import  into  the  party’s  affairs  the  atmosphere 
of  a  reception  at  the  Bachelors’  Club.  The  self-appointed  arbitri 
elegantiarum,  they  w’ould  set  the  mode  to  the  party  and  order 
its  deportment.  In  the  view  of  these  Turveydrops  of  unctuous 
cor-rectitude  intelligence  is  suspect,  and  argues  that  absence  of 
hall-mark  which  should  be  a  bar  to  political  advancement.  Since 
they  perceive  that  their  own  woufd  be  checked  by  the  inroad  of 
men  of  vigorous  intelligence,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  they 
have  at  least  method  in  their  mediocrity.  Consult  the  Dictionary 
of  Decadence  which  they  have  compiled,  and  you  will  find  that 
original  means  vulgar ;  boldness  is  a  synonym  for  boorishness ;  a 
capable  directness  of  speech,  a  strong  native  judgment,  a  sturdy 
independence  of  thought,  denote  severally  the  Ishmaelite,  collec¬ 
tively  “an  impossible  person.” 

What  wonder  that,  with  these  various  debilitating  influences 
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at  work,  the  party  is  not  conspicuous  either  for  brilliance  or 
force ! 

Rari  quippe  boni,  nutnerus  vix  est  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

Oh,  for  the  satire  of  a  Juvenal,  and  the  sledge-hammer  of  a 
Roosevelt ! 


THE  NEED  OF  GOOD  CANDIDATES. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  capable  and  judicious  system  of  franchise, 
under  w’hich  it  is  possible  for  the  incapable  to  be  elected  by  the 
injudicious.  Honesty  is  obliged  to  concede  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men  of  (what  ought  to  be)  Cabinet  ability.  To  have  any 
semblance  of  strength  a  Cabinet  would  have  to  be  mostly 
composed  of  members  of  the  Upper  House.  ’Tis  a  humiliating 
confession;  but  confessions  are  good  for  the  Unionist  soul,  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  grown  impervious  to  hortatory  ministration 
through  omitting  them.  The  truth  is  neglected  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  patting  oneself  on  the  back  and  smiting  one’s 
breast ;  as  also  between  a  discontent  that  murmurs  and  a  dis¬ 
content  that  works.  Said  Landor  :  “Those  who  are  not  quite 
satisfied  arc  the  sole  benefactors  of  mankind.”  The  personnel 
of  the  Opposition  is  too  uniform,  its  average  mentality  too  rigid, 
too  confined.  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  next  representatives.  The  present  writer  was  among 
the  first,  years  ago,  to  point  out  the  glaring  defects  in  the  method, 
or  want  of  it,  of  choosing  candidates,  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  drastic  remedy.  ]Mr.  Hughes  has  done  what  he  could  in  this 
and  other  respects ;  but  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  always  an  unlimited 
opportunity  of  doing  his  best.  Chairmen  of  Associations  and 
leaders  in  constituencies  prefer  a  local  man  if  they  can  find  one 
willing  to  stand,  however  destitute  he  may  be  of  political  quali¬ 
fications.  The  present  all-sufficing  tests  are  wealth  or  social 
standing.  Is  A  a  rich  man,  or  does  he  employ  labour?  But  he 
is  incompetent.  No  matter,  put  him  up!  Is  B  a  landed 
proprietor,  or  has  he  territorial  influence?  But  he  is  an  oaf.  No 
matter,  put  him  up  !  Is  C  a  lord,  or  related  to  a  lord?  But  he 
is  a  noodle.  No  matter,  put  him  up  !  And  yet  we  complain 
that  we  are  rudely  and  unkindly  called  the  stupid  party.  Our 
prevailing  type  of  eandidate  fails  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
critical  environment  of  an  election.  He  is  inclined  to  let  the 
arguments  and  facts  adduced  by  his  opponent  weigh  lightly  on 
his  political  conscience.  Nor  does  he  realise  that  a  long  and 
devoted  study  of  the  lessons  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the 
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principles  of  political  philosophy,  by  which  alone  the  validity  of  S 
policies  can  be  correctly  estimated  and  determined,  ought  to 
form  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  candidature.  If  he  is  that 
typical  embodiment  of  the  matter-of-fact  which  is  the  Britisher’s 
ideal,  “the  practical  business-man,”  he  can  afford  to  despise  all 
knowledge  which  is  not  gained  from  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  a 
mill,  or  a  company’s  office.  For  the  average  candidate  a  passable 
acquaintance  with  some  superficial  statistics  and  local  conditions, 
a  stereotyped  speech,  and  a  secretary  to  write  one  which  is  not, 

— and  behold  the  armour  and  the  squire  wherewith  he  will  do 
battle  with  all  comers !  Of  what  consequence  if  the  results  are 
beneath  the  level  of  a  critical  intelligence?  He  depends  on  it 
being  absent.  Now'  the  Radicals  are  not  only  tolerant  of 
originality ;  they  take  infinite  pains  to  recruit  it.  No  man  on 
that  side  need  tear  that  absence  of  means  or  rank  will  prejudice 
his  career,  or  that  he  will  not  be  quickly  marked  out  for  pro¬ 
motion,  if  he  has  the  brains  to  second  his  aspirations.  Putting 
aside  the  consideration  that  the  excursions  of  an  unscrupulous 
brilliancy  may  not  commend  themselves  to  an  unimaginative  race, 
and  that  a  plain  commonsense  administration  may  be  better 
suited  to  the  national  temper — that,  in  other  words,  broadly 
speaking.  Radicals  may  have  the  intellect  and  Unionists  the 
character,  nevertheless  it  remains  that  the  former  have  accus¬ 
tomed  the  people  to  look  for  a  brighter  hue  than  that  of  the 
monochromatic  conventionalism  which  dulls  the  Unionist  repre-  i 
sentations. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  up  this  vital  matter  of  candidates 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  even  if  it  means  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  sitting  Members,  who  would  more  wisely  consult 
their  self-respect,  let  alone  the  good  of  the  party,  by  not  coming 
forw'ard  again  ;  and  this  wdll  depend  on  whether  they  are  “  sports¬ 
manlike  ”  enough  to  recognise  their  shortcomings  and  give  place 
to  more  eligible  men.  We  must  run  a  tilt  against  stupidity, 
however  gorgeous  and  impenetrable  the  mail  in  w'hich  it  presents 
itself.  We  must  encourage  youth  and  genius  to  join  our  ranks, 
and  pay,  if  necessary,  for  the  acquisition.  Genuine  efforts, 
speedy  efforts  must  be  directed  to  procuring  first-class  candidates. 

Let  them  be  men  with  personalities  forcefully  accentuated ;  men  j 
of  mental  vigour  and  resolute  purpose,  w’ho  can  infuse  a  noble  j 
enthusiasm  ;  men  who  can  lead  men  !  j 

LOC.4L  CANDIDATES. 

And  as  to  local  candidates.  Briefly,  there  should  be  none 
on  either  side.  They  are  too  near  to  the  interests  of  their  district 
to  focus  them.  Moreover,  by  a  law  of  human  nature,  they  must 
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to  some  extent,  even  if  it  be  only  subconsciously,  permit  those 
with  which  they  are  intimately  connected  to  bulk  too  largely  in 
their  view  and  obscure  the  importance  of  others  with  which  they 
are  not  so  connected.  And  the  internal  interests  collectively  will 
hamper  the  perception  and  judgment  of  external  and  wider  issues. 
Again,  a  non-local  man,  being  tied  to  no  particular  social  set  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  neither  subject  to  nor  the  object  of  jealousies 
and  the  usual  foibles  of  a  narrow  society.  Thus  when  he  visits 
from  the  outside,  he  can  visit  all  alike  without  too  nice  a  dis¬ 
crimination.  Through  not  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
he  meets  with  more  respect ;  for  the  proverb  about  familiarity  is 
particularly  applicable  to  a  candidate,  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound 
to  be  affable  to  everybody.  For  these  reasons  it  is  even  inadvis¬ 
able  for  him  to  take  a  house  in  the  constituency.  Further,  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  able  to  judge  impartially  between  local 
interests  that  may  be  conflicting. 

A  genuine  political  verdict  can  only  be  obtained  when  both 
candidates  are  non-local.  If  one  is  local,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  number  vote  for  him  and  not  for  his  policy.  How  ridiculous 
that,  when  a  great  national  and  imperial  issue  is  submitted  for 
decision,  I  should  vote  for  X  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
happens  to  be  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  my  town  ;  or  for 
Z,  because  he  lives  in  my  village,  or  because  his  grandfather  knew 
mine,  or  because  he  is  “a  good  fellow  ”  !  And  yet  anybody  with 
an  experience  of  elections  can  recall  more  trivial  considerations 
than  even  these,  w'hich  have  influenced  the  acute  and  discerning 
possessors  of  the  franchise.  A  more  careful  political  education 
than  for  the  most  part  they  receive  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
lower  orders  of  electors  may  be  emancipated  from  the  narrow 
ideas  generated  by  their  petty  surroundings,  especially  in  those 
constitueticies  where  the  clannish  sentiment  is  so  pow'erful  that 
the  inhabitants  treat  with  open  hostility  or  regard  wdth  tacit  but 
obstinate  disapproval  “a  stranger,”  who  thus  starts  severely 
handicapped  against  a  local  opponent,  and  has  to  wdn  his  way 
by  slow  and  arduous  steps.  The  majority  are  mostly  concerned 
about  the  creakings  of  the  parish  pump,  and  elect  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  put  it  in  better  working  order.  Ignorant  of  the 
functions  of  this  species  of  representative ,  they  look  upon  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  election  in  the  light  of  a  county  council  or  municipal 
election ,  and  are  supremely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  his 
local  association,  or  services  in  connection  with  the  rates  and 
water-supply,  that  constitute  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate,  but 
his  fitness  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  realm. 

When  the  local  candidate  happens  to  make  an  unprincipled 
use  of  his  influence,  the  other  has  practically  no  chance  against 
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him  ;  for  the  former  is  enabled  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  of  various 
kinds.  Workmen  will  be  dismissed,  nominally  because  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  incompetence,  or  slackness  of  trade;  in  reality  because 
they  belong  to  one  of  the  political  parties.  Nor  will  others  above 
this  class  be  safe.  For  floating  paper  can  be  bought  up ;  compam 
business  jockeyed ;  the  giving  or  receiving  of  orders  refused ; 
tradesmen  boycotted  ;  an  independent  philanthropist  may  conceive 
the  useful  notion  of  bringing  in  a  mob  on  the  polling  day,  appar¬ 
ently  for  its  holiday  delectation  ;  and  resort  can  be  had  to  an 
infinity  of  other  tyrannical  measures.  Pressure  can  be  so  astutelv 
and  circuitously  employed,  and  the  victims  so  terrorised,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  enough  evidence  for  legal  prosecution  or 
public  denunciation.  It  may  be  objected  ;  “What  about  public 
opinion  in  the  locality?”  Some  candidates  are  sufficiently 
powerful  either  to  ignore  that  undefinable  element,  or  else  keep 
it  under  control. 

On  all  hands,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  true  political  opinion 
of  constituencies  may  be  ascertained,  and  that  anomalies  and 
possibly  unfair  conditions  may  be  removed,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  custom  of  putting  forward  local  candidates  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  by  all  parties  alike.  That  they  are  unnecessary  is 
proved  by  most  of  our  greatest  statesmen  having  represented 
constituencies  on  which  thev  have  had  no  local  claims  whatever. 


TWO  SUGGESTIONS. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  candidature,  I  venture  to  submit 
two  more  suggestions.  Firstly^  that  members  should  not  con¬ 
tinually  represent  the  same  constituencies.  Just  as  an  incumbent 
may  stay  too  long  in  a  parish  for  himself  and  the  congregation 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  appealing  to  both,  so  a  member  and  his 
constituency  may  stand  in  need  of  a  change.  The  continuance 
of  the  same  curriculum  beyond  a  certain  period  is  a  tax  on  both; 
on  the  one  to  give  new  ideas,  on  the  other  not  to  receive  them. 
A  mental  change  is  as  refreshing  and  needful  in  this  department 
of  life,  as  a  phy^sical  one  to  the  health.  The  circuit  system  of 
the  Wesleymns  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  spheres  of  useful 
endeavour.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  this  is  the  only  constituency 
for  which  the  particular  man  could  be  elected,  the  answer  is,  that, 
ex  hypothesi,  he  should  not  be  elected  at  all. 

Secondly^  that  our  ablest  men  should  not  complacently  accept 
safe  seats,  and  difficult  fights  be  apportioned  to  untried  or  less- 
known  members  of  the  party.  In  warfare,  the  best  troops  are 
allotted  to  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  posts.  In  cricket 
the  most  skilful  batsmen  are  sent  in  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  bowling.  Why  in  the  contests  of  the  Unionist  party  should 
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the  chief  men  be  given  the  easiest  tasks?  It  is  a  patent  absurdity. 
We  have  seen  lately  how  in  South  Africa  the  leaders  of  the 
British,  or  Unionist,  party  volunteered  to  attack  strongholds  at 
first  sight  impregnable,  and  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  capturing 
them.  That  example  should  be  followed.  The  accepted  notion 
in  this  country  is  that  the  leaders  should  be  given  constituencies 
in  which  there  is  no  opposition,  or  so  little  as  to  render  the 
contest  a  sham  fight,  “because  they  are  required  in  the  House.” 
But  the  answers  to  that  are  that,  under  present  conditions,  no  use 
is  made  of  their  capabilities  or  position  in  the  country  for  the 
winning  of  seats;  and  nextly  that,  should  they  be  defeated,  an 
exchange  could  always  be  effected.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  more  work  must  be  accomplished  outside  the  House,  and 
the  securing  of  a  majority  is  the  primary  objective. 

the  expenses  of  candid.\ti:re  .and  the  p.ayment  of  members. 

Expense  is  a  heavy  fine  on  candidature.  Unless  he  is  invited 
and  adopted  at  the  last  moment,  a  candidate  has  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  nursing  the  constituency.  This  should  mean  a 
missionary  enterprise  ;  instead,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  purchase 
of  votes  by  instalment.  He  is  a  charitable  institution.  He  must 
open  bazaars  ;  become  patron  or  president  of  every  society  or  club , 
however  paltry ;  and  subscribe  to  every  conceivable  local  object 
whether  in  sympathy  wuth  it  or  not.  If  he  should  ever  decline  any 
of  these  honours,  his  popularity  would  diminish.  If  he  should  be 
so  unwise  as  to  refuse  to  be  mulcted  at  all,  it  might  conceivably 
in  some  localities  disappear  completely.  (Such  is  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  political  tenets.)  This  applies  to  Unionist  and  Radical 
candidates.  Labour  candidates  are  spared  ;  instead  of  giving,  they 
receive.  Seeing  that  their  qualifications,  generally  speaking,  are 
inferior,  this  state  of  affairs  is  illogical. 

We  are  now  menaced  with  the  forcible  reversal  of  the  Osborne 
judgment.  This  would  be  against  public  policy  by  autocratically 
depriving  trade  unionists  of  their  politicai  independence ; 
whereas  they  should  be  trade  unionists  collectively  for  the 
original  purposes  of  their  unions,  and  free  citizens  individually. 
It  is  worse  than  deplorable  that  the  proposal  of  payment  of 
members  should  have  lately  emanated  also  from  a  Unionist  of 
distinction.  The  suggestions  of  a  sagacious  opportunism  do  not 
find  favour  wuth  men  of  honorable  convictions.  The  effect 
would  be  that  Members  wnuld  be  pledge-bound,  the  hired  servants 
of  caucuses  and  associations.  For  a  Member  to  be  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  a  junta  is  contrary  to  the  wholesome  and  venerable 
traditions  of  Parliament.  Within  the  area  of  his  broad  convic- 
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tions  he  is  allowed  a  liberty  of  individual  judgment,  seeing  that 
he  is  elected  not  only  for  his  adhesion  to  the  main  principles  of 
his  party,  but  presumably  also  for  his  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
prudence.  Moreover,  we  have  subsidised  demagogues  in  plenty, 
and  do  not  desire  to  increase  the  class  of  political  hucksters.  For 
the  rest,  Mill,  Hare,  and  the  most  noted  publicists,  have  irie- 
futably  denounced  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  scheme. 

ALTERNATIVES . 

State  payment  of  members  is  not  the  remedy,  but  a  thorough¬ 
going  reform  of  the  unjust  conditions  of  candidature  and  elections. 
Candidates  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  coercive  mendicancv. 
Subscriptions  ought  to  be  made  illegal ;  for  not  only  do  thev 
unfairly  weigh  on  candidates  and  members  of  moderate  incomes, 
and  prevent  men  of  small  means,  but  of  great  ability,  from 
entering  the  lists,  but  they  enable  the  rich  man  to  outbid  his  oppo¬ 
nent  and  insidiously  circumvent  the  law  relating  to  corrupt 
practices.  At  present  he  can  commit  moral  bribery  ;  but  so  long  as 
he  is  not  the  actual  *  candidate,  it  is  not  bribery  in  law.  For  what 
else  than  bribery  is  a  subscription  given  wdth  the  intent  to  curry 
votes? 

Candidates  should  also  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  burden  of  election  expenses.  The  returning  officer’s  fees 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  county  or  borough  rates,  as  also  the 
hire  of  rooms  for  meetings ;  wffiich  latter  provision  would  have  the 
welcome  effect  of  limiting  the  number  of  meetings,  which  has 
growm  to  a  preposterous  extent.  Out  of  public  sources,  either 
State  or  local,  should  be  provided,  too,  the  wmges  of  those  in 
charge  of  committee  rooms,  and  their  assistants,  &c.  If  there 
were  a  public  supervision,  the  extra  payments  often  clandestinely 
made  to  w’orkers,  the  commissions  paid  to  agents  by  tradesmen, 
and  many  gross  evasions  of  the  law  would  be  stopped.  The 
expenses  of  the  registration  agent  should  be  furnished  by  the 
State ;  since  it  falls  wdthin  its  province  to  see  that  every  qualified 
man  is  on  the  register.  In  fine,  the  outlay  of  a  candidate  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  his  personal  expenses,  those  allow'ed  being 
already  in  excess  of  what  he  need  legitimately  spend  on  himself. 
Many  avenues  wffiereby  to  elude  the  law,  on  wffiich  a  garish  light 
has  been  thrown  by  recent  Petitions,  should  be  closed  for  all  time. 

Furthermore,  motor  cars  and  carriages  ought  to  be  prohibited, 
except  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  too  aged  and  infirm  to 
get  to  the  poll  otherwise.  They  are  abused ;  and  add  another 

(1)  Hitherto  the  cases  have  not  accurately  distinguished  between  the  liabilities 
of  a  prospective  candidate  and  those  of  an  adopted  candidate. 
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advantage  to  the  richer  over  his  poorer  opponent,  and  to  the 
local  over  the  non-local  candidate.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
many  electors  “vote  with  the  car,”  viz.,  vote  for  the  party 
sending  it.  In  past  and  more  manly  times,  when  the  dignity 
and  value  of  electoral  power  were  held  at  their  proper  worth ,  our 
forefathers  could  walk  miles  to  exercise  it.  Nowadays  the 
careless  or  lazy  voter  has  to  be  hunted  up  by  canvassers  and 
messengers ;  and  he  will  often  refuse  to  go  to  the  poll  unless  a 
motor  is  sent  for  him.  How  ironically  significant  of  the  value 
attached  by  the  lodger  and  £10  householder  to  the  franchise, 
which  our  ancestors  struggled  throughout  centuries  to  obtain 
for  an  appreciative  posterity  !  I  suggest  a  statutory  punishment 
for  this  civic  remissness,  namely,  that  an  elector  who  fails  to  cast 
his  vote  at  an  election ,  except  for  good  cause  shown ,  should  there¬ 
upon  be  deprived  of  it  at  the  next. 

Mill  thus  summed  up  a  much  discussed  problem  :  “If  a  person, 
who  cannot  give  his  time  to  Parliament  without  losing  his  means 
of  subsistence,  is  thought  so  highly  qualified  for  it  by  bis  sup¬ 
porters  as  to  be  provided  by  them  with  the  necessary  income 
at  their  own  expense,  this  sort  of  payment  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  equally  useful  and  honourable.”  Working  men 
can  contribute  to  their  Labour  representatives.  The  aristocracy 
of  rank  and  wealth  contribute  to  Unionist  and  Eadical  associa¬ 
tions  and  central  funds.  But  the  middle  classes,  who  complain 
of  their  defencelessness  and  lack  of  corporate  power,  contribute 
practically  nothing.  Incurably  comfortable,  they  have  yet  to 
learn  (and  ere  long  they  may  be  forced  to  learn)  that  citizenship 
involves  a  measure  of  self-sacrifice.  Their  indifference  permits 
the  management  of  political  affairs  to  slip  from  the  hands  of 
honourable  citizens  into  the  grasp  of  professional  wire-pullers 
and  confederacies  of  the  baser  sort;  and,  when  that  dangerous 
process  reaches  completion,  politics  will  be  contemptuously  left 
alone  by  self-respecting  men  and  sink  into  a  hopeless  welter. 
The  examples  of  France  and  America  provide  a  grave  warning. 

GENERAL. 

If  some  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  party  service  do  not  alertly 
respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  rank 
and  file?  As  it  is,  they  let  their  organisations  fall  to  pieces, 
and  rely  on  a  spurt  just  prior  to  an  election.  Observe  the 
quiet  and  businesslike  work  of  the  Eadicals.  Their  energy  is 
not  intermittent ;  it  is  unflagging.  In  their  case,  enthusiasm 
takes  the  form  of  work,  and  they  reserve  their  shouting  till  results 
justify  it.  Having  perfected  their  electioneering  machinery,  they 
consummate  their  efforts  by  circulating  judicious  misrepresenta- 
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tions,  personal  and  political — which  latter  manoeuvre  is  not 
exactly  to  be  recommended.  But  the  majority  of  Unionists  try 
to  prove  their  enthusiasm  by  talking  about  it,  and  imagine  that 
elections  can  be  won  in  an  armchair.  “A  pail  that  slops  over” 
said  Old  Gorgon  Graham,  “soon  empties  itself.”  Local  associa¬ 
tions  are  jealous  of  interference  from  headquarters;  but,  when 
things  go  amiss,  they  not  infrequently  find  it  convenient  to 
blame  the  Central  Office  for  neglect.  St.  Stephen’s  Chambers 
form  a  useful  .butt  for  vituperation ;  and  if  the  Chief  Whip  and 
Mr.  Hughes  do  not  herald  their  movements  by  preliminary 
advertisement,  it  is  customary  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  sitting  inert  and  idle.  What  is  required  is  more  self- 
help,  more  industry,  and  less  vociferation.  Organisations  ought  to 
be  maintained  in  full  efficiency  ;  for  armies  cannot  be  trained  and 
equipped  in  a  few  weeks  to  take  the  field  against  a  powerful  foe. 
Unionists  too  often  view  this  important  task  as  a  Trapepyov,  a 
bye- work  to  be  toyed  wuth  occasionally  and  when  the  fancy  strikes 
them.  A  sudden  emergency  takes  them  unawares  and  finds  them 
in  disorder. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  struggle  ahead,  simply  because 
we  so  largely  reduced  the  Eadical  majority  in  January.  No  efforts 
must  be  spared  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  to 
strengthen  our  own.  A  frontal  attack  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
adequate  scouting.  And  our  offensive  tactics  must  be  governed 
by  our  defensive  necessities.  It  is  futile  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  if  we  are  defeated  again,  our  period  of  minority  will  be 
indefinitely  protracted.  Therefore  w’e  must  work  while  it  is  still 
day ;  lest  perchance  the  sun  suddenly  goes  down,  and  a  long  and 
dreary  night  darkens  our  fortunes. 

W.  G.  Howard  Gritten. 


THE  CHAETEE  OF  THE  LABOUE  PAETY. 


The  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  like  the  two  great  twin  move¬ 
ments  of  trade  unionism  and  co-operation ,  has  grown  out  of  the 
people’s  needs,  and,  like  them,  it  seeks  to  voice  and  make  effec¬ 
tive  the  people’s  demands.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  separate 
and  distinct  interests  on  the  part  of  the  workers  which  cannot 
be  adequately  voiced  by  other  than  those  in  the  workers’  ranks,  or 
who  are  accepted  by  the  wmrkers’  organisations.  Its  interpretation 
of  history  is  as  of  a  class  struggle  in  w’hich  trade  unionism  and 
industrial  co-operation  have  been  in  the  main  the  instruments 
by  which  Labour  has  improved  its  position,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  political  power  has  been  partially  won  for  the  masses  more 
as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  than  by  any  voluntary  or  dis¬ 
interested  policy  on  the  part  of  the  traditional  political  parties. 
And  now — political  power  having  been  partially  won — it  seeks  to 
organise  Labour  for  its  own  political  purposes,  just  as  Labour  has 
been  organised  industrially  in  trade  unions  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  seeks 
to  carry  into  political  life  the  same  aims  that  trade  unionism  has 
stood  for  in  the  industrial  field. 

It  is  often  charged  against  the  Labour  Party  that  it  is  a  class 
organisation ;  and  the  charge  is  perfectly  true.  But  the  under¬ 
lying  assumption  that  it  is,  therefore,  introducing  something  new 
into  political  life  is  untrue.  The  traditional  parties  stand  for, 
and  always  have  stood  for,  class  interests.  When  the  franchise 
was  based  on  the  possession  of  real  estate,  the  law's  were  framed 
by  landlords  in  the  interests  of  landlordism ;  when  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1832  admitted  money  to  power,  money  shared  w'ith  land¬ 
lordism  the  domination  of  the  political  world.  Labour  having 
now  got  political  power,  the  Labour  Party  seeks  to  educate  the 
working  classes  into  following  the  example  of  their  social  betters. 

And  in  further  answer  to  those  who  object  to  the  Labour  Party 
because  it  represents  a  class  movement,  it  says  with  Frederic 
Harrison  that  “the  working  class  is  the  only  class  w'hich  is  not  a 
class ;  it  is  the  nation ,  of  which  other  classes  are  the  special 
organs.”  Nor  does  the  Labour  Party  admit  that  it  voices  a 
mere  selfish  movement.  Anything  which  improves  the  general 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  masses  of  the  people  must  necessarily 
benefit  the  whole  community,  because  such  an  improvement 
must  carry  with  it  improvement  in  education,  morals,  physical 
and  industrial  efficiency,  and,  in  short,  in  everything  which  tends 
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to  lighten  public  burdens  and  increase  collective  wealth  and  well¬ 
being. 

This  principle  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  being  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  has  always  been 
clearly  enough  recognised  by  all  parties,  but  the  traditional  parties 
of  the  past  have  rendered  it  but  lip  service,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  do  otherwise.  Those  parties  are  run  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  ])ossessing  classes  whose  pocket  interests  are 
opposed,  or  who  thirrk  that  their  pocket  interests  are  opposed,  to 
labour  interests.  Each  class  in  the  community  always  tends  when 
in  power — whatever  it  may  say  to  the  contrary — to  follow  the 
line  of  its  own  interests ;  and  while  the  political  machine  is  run 
by  Liberal  and  Tory  capitalists  and  landlords,  it  will  be  run  in 
the  interests  of  capitalism  and  landlordism.  The  Labour  Party 
is,  therefore,  an  expression  of  the  growing  class-consciousness  of 
the  workers.  It  seeks  to  detach  the  workers  from  Liberalism  and 
Toryism,  into  which  they  have  been  hopelessly  divided,  induce 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  is  so  doing  to  make 
Parliament  a  fair  reflex  of  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the 
community. 

But  in  thus  seeking  to  get  for  Labour  its  own  distinctive  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  it  seeks  to  attract  Labour  at  the 
same  time  to  economic  issues.  The  interests  of  Labour  are 
bound  up  with  economic  change.  In  the  pull-baker  pull-devil 
struggle  of  life,  Labour  is  alwav's  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
the  land  and  the  tools  of  industry  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
a  few.  Increased  productivity  but  tends  to  swell  rent  and  profit, 
and  leave  Labour  but  a  bare  living.  The  liabour  Paity,  there¬ 
fore,  seeks  to  lessen,  and  ultimately,  I  hope,  will  seek  to 
eliminate,  the  exploitation  of  labour.  It  presses  for  taxation 
being  imposed  on  the  well-to-do,  and  for  the  buying  out,  on  a 
basis  of  scientific  valuation,  certain  undertakings  which  are  now 
run  for  private  profit,  and  the  working  of  such  undertakings  for 
the  common  good.  The  Labour  Party,  therefore,  supported  the 
Budget  of  last  year  because  the  Budget  set  up  a  system  of  valua¬ 
tion  of  land,  appropriated  part  of  unearned  increment,  and 
imposed  exceptional  taxation  on  sw'ollen  incomes.  It  supported  the 
granting  of  Old  Age  Pensions  because,  on  the  whole,  these  were 
made  a  charge  on  accumulated  wealth ,  and  it  supported  the  feeding 
of  school  children  because  by  that  means  a  further  small  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  right  side  as  between  property  and  poverty. 
It  supported  both  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Child  Feeding,  further, 
because  these  afforded  a  measure  of  relief  to  decayed  labour  on 
the  one  hand  and  child  life  on  the  other.  It  favours  temperance 
reform,  extension  of  the  franchise,  better  factory  and  mine  in- 
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spection,  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  other  mis¬ 
chances  of  life,  and,  in  short,  it  is  in  favour  of  anything  which 
tends  to  strengthen  or  sweeten  the  life  of  the  community. 

But  the  chief  plank  of  the  Labour  Party  is  the  Right  to  Work. 
The  Tiabour  Party  recognises  in  the  unemployed  a  loss  in  national 
wealth  and  well-doing.  Every  man  without  work  is  a  burden  on 
those  employed ,  instead  of  a  contributor  to  national  w'ealth  and  a 
supporter  of  a  family.  Moreover,  most  men  without  work  get 
demoralised  by  idleness,  homes  are  broken  up  by  the  habits 
engendered,  and  w’omen  and  children  pressed  into  service  for 
wages.  The  unemployed  sink  to  the  slums,  and,  in  so  sinking, 
sink  in  the  scale  of  physical  efficiency  and  moral  fibre ,  till  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  thousands  of  them,  as  the  result  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  yearly  become  burdens  to  themselves,  to  their  families, 
and  to  the  community. 

The  unemployed  problem  is  of  special  import  to  Labour  because 
it  perpetuates  Labour’s  dependence.  While  there  are  men 
vainly  seeking  work  the  employers  always  have  an  advantage  in 
the  labour  market.  Wages  are  depressed,  and  conditions  hard¬ 
ened  by  the  competition  for  work  at  the  factory-gate.  To  relieve 
this  pressure,  then,  is  the  main  objective  of  the  Labour  Party. 
That  done  and  most  other  industrial  and  social  problems  would 
settle  themselves,  for  most  of  them  arise  from  poverty  due  to 
lack  of  work. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  Labour  dismisses  most  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  as  mere  quackery.  Clearly,  neither  Free  Trade  nor 
Tariff  Reform  have  in  them  any  message  of  hope  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  workers,  since  we  have  unemployed  in  spite  of  sixty  years 
of  so-called  Free  Trade,  and  other  countries  have  like  armies  of 
unemployed  in  spite  of  tariffs.  The  much-vaunted  proposals  for 
the  revival  of  apprenticeship  are  alike  hopeless,  since  thousands 
of  men  are  unemployed  at  all  times  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  served  apprenticeships  and  are  in  every  w’ay  skilled 
mechanics.  Tempci’ance,  whatever  it  might  effect  in  the  w’ay  of 
individual  regeneration,  is  no  remedy  for  unemployment,  because 
unemployment  is  not  caused  by  individual  shortcomings  or  in¬ 
efficiency,  but  is  caused  by  social  and  economic  maladjustment. 
Labour,  therefore,  stands  for  social  and  economic  remedies.  It 
believes  that  relief  can  only  come  by  increasing  the  spending 
power  of  the  worker,  and  the  final  solution  only  by  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  liabour  would  get  the  full 
produce  of  its  toil. 

The  Labour  Party  says  in  effect  that  the  individual  is  not 
responsible  for  unemployment,  and  therefore  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear  its  burdens.  Objection  is  sometimes  made  on  two 
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grounds.  First,  it  is  said  that  the  community  is  not  organised 
on  the  basis  of  finding  work,  but  only  in  order  to  keep  a  rint^ 
for  those  who  have  to  struggle  for  it.  The  answer  is  that  the 
community  has  denied  the  individual  access  to  the  means  of 
work  by  handing  over  the  land  to  private  individuals.  It  is 
no  reply  to  the  demand  for  work  to  tell  the  unemployed  man  , 
that  society  is  not  organised  for  the  purpose  of  providing  it. 
Society  must  get  itself  organised  for  the  purpose,  or  it  fails  in 
the  first  essentials  of  its  duty  to  those  whom  it  has  allowed  to  be 
disinherited.  It  requires  the  individual  citizen  to  live  within 
the  law,  and  yet  if  it  does  not  provide  means  by  w'hich  he  can 
live  by  honest  labour,  it  does  not  enable  him  to  live  within  the 
law\  It  might  have  been  said  many  years  ago  that  society  was 
not  organised  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education.  But  society 
recognised  that  education  was  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  i 
having  recognised  that  principle,  it  proceeded  to  organise  itself 
to  have  effect  given  to  it,  and  to-day  eight  millions  of  children 
find  their  allotted  places  daily  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
nation.  So  it  wull  be  with  unemployment,  which  is  a  much  more 
important  matter.  Second ,  it  is  said  that  productive  work  cannot 
be  found  for  the  wwkless.  That  is  really  a  plea  of  gross  incom¬ 
petence.  There  is  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  capital,  and  the 
demand  for  the  use  of  both  lies  in  the  inadequate  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter,  and  cramped  life  generally  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  this  country 
has  been  a  diminishing  quantity  for  two  generations,  there  is  I 
such  a  plethora  of  capital  that  hundreds  of  millions  go  a-begging  | 
for  investment  to  all  tlie  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  with  all  this 
there  are  twelve  millions  of  the  population  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Labour  demands  that  the  unused  land  and  capital, 
and  the  unemployed  man,  should  be  brought  together  in  har¬ 
monious  co-operation,  and  it  has  embodied  its  proposals  to 
achieve  that  result  in  a  Bill,  which  it  has  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  two  separate  occasions.  j 

If  it  be  said  that  those  proposals  involve  an  immense  problem  i 
requiring  wise  and  patient  statesmanship,  then  this  much  might  j 
be  conceded,  but  the  duty  still  devolves  upon  society  to  find 
maintenance  in  the  meantime  for  those  wdio  are  denied  work.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Poor  Law  makes  such  provision,  but  the 
Poor  Law  only  makes  provision  for  the  workless  in  common  with 
the  wastrel,  and  under  conditions  which  involve  forfeiture  of 
civil  rights  and  branding  with  social  stigma.  Labour  demands 
that  maintenance  should  be  free  from  the  Poor  Law  and  free  * 
from  degrading  conditions.  It  demands  work  or  honourable 
maintenance.  It  wnuld  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  industrial  , 
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army  as  are  now  applied  to  the  fighting  services.  When  there 
is  no  fighting  to  be  done  the  men  of  these  are  maintained  and 
trained  for  service  when  required  by  the  nation.  The  Labour 
Party  stands  for  the  industrial  army  being  treated  on  the  same 
footing. 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  demands  for  men  only  the 
same  treatment  as  is  given  to  a  beast  of  burden.  When  a  man 
has  a  horse  he  does  not  starve  it  when  he  has  no  work  for  it,  but 
feeds  it  and  strengthens  it  for  the  work  w^hich  is  in  store.  Labour 
demands  that  the  unemployed  man  should  be  treated  at  least  as 
well  as  the  horse. 

But  no  great  statesmanship  is  needed  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  on  railways  and  public  undertakings,  or  to  distribute 
Governmental  spending  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  Govern¬ 
mental  demand  for  labour  in  periods  of  industrial  slackness.  Much 
might  be  done  in  that  direction  but  for  the  opposing  interests 
of  private  shareholders  in  and  out  of  Parliamnet.  It  is  these 
opposing  interests  W’hich  really  stand  in  the  way,  and  not  any 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  reforms.  The 
Labour  Party  believes  that  these  could  be  carried  out  without 
financial  injury  to  anyone,  inasmuch  as  they  w'ould  increase  the 
spending  power  of  Labour,  and,  therefore,  increase  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  nation. 

Labour’s  demand  for  work  or  maintenance  stands  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.  It  will  be  put  forward  with  ever-increasing 
insistency  and  power  until  finally  conceded.  It  is  the  central 
plank  in  the  charter  of  the  Labour  Party. 

George  N.  Barnes. 


A  KING'S  PKOCTOR  FOR  PLAYS. 


iHE  Joint  Committee  on  the  Censorship  of  Stage-Plays  has  long  i 

since  issued  its  report ;  time  has  passed,  Parliament  has  done  i 

nothing;  and  now,  again,  the  Censor  has  been  making — and,  t 

incidentally,  trying  to  unmake — history.  From  the  evidence  1 

[)rodaced  before  the  Committee  two  facts  of  contrary  weight  stand  1 

prominent  :  first,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  dramatic  authors  i 

desire  the  abolition  of  the  censorship;  secondly,  that  an  equally  ( 

large  majority  of  theatrical  managers  desire  its  retention ;  and  so  1 

far  as  the  reasons  of  these  two  bodies  are  openly  stated,  the  con-  ;  I 
tention  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  that  of  a  new,  versus  an  1 

old  school  of  morality,  of  radicalism  versus  conservatism,  but  ( 

rather  of  commercial  interests,  which  require  to  be  safeguarded,  ] 

as  against  dramatic  talent  w'hich  demands  for  its  development 
wider  scope  and  freer  outlet.  On  paper,  at  all  events,  it  would  i 

appear  that  the  managers  might  come  to  terms  of  agreement  with  i 

the  authors  if  only  they  could  be  made  as  secure  as  they  are  now  i 

under  the  censorship  against  unforeseen  conflicts  with  the 
licensing  authorities,  and  against  the  break-up  of  their  provincial 
touring  system  through  local  interference. 

If,  then,  the  authors  can  put  forw’ard  some  scheme  acceptable 
to  themselves  which  will  give  managers  the  same  security  w’hich 
they  possess  at  present,  the  managers  will  have  all  for  which 
they  are  openly  contending.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authors 
can  obtain  the  right  of  production  subject  only  to  prosecution  for 
offences  against  the  common  law ,  then  they  also  have  secured  the 
removal  of  their  main  grievance. 

Can  any  means  which  meet  these  two  requirements  be  devised 
in  order  that  authors  and  managers  may  agree  upon  some  workable 
scheme  which  will  command  the  assent,  or,  at  all  events,  remove 
the  substantial  objections,  of  these  two  apparently  conflicting 
interests?  In  my  own  opinion  they  can,  and  the  suggestions 
which  I  here  put  forward  to  that  end  are  merely  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  an  explanation  of  the  scheme  which  I  very  briefly 
outlined  when  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee ;  and  it  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  read,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the 
very  similar  proposals  made  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  for  an 
optional  censorship,  which,  though  differing  in  the  details  of  its 
process  and  application,  would  secure,  I  think,  almost  exactly  the 
same  results. 

My  proposal  is  this  :  that  instead  of  the  Censor,  with  his  present 
power  of  veto  before  production,  there  should  be  an  Examiner  of 
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Plays,  whose  functions  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a 
King’s  Proctor,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  consider  plays 
from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint.  To  this  official  a  copy  of  every 
play,  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee,  should  be  submitted  a 
reasonable  time — say  three  weeks — before  production  ;  and 
wherever  he  saw  good  reason  for  doing  so,  he  should  be  empowered 
to  issue  a  warning  to  the  manager  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
play  contained  matter  which  would  render  its  production  liable  to 
prosecution  for  an  offence  against  the  common  law.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  this  would  lead  to  negotiations  for  the  removal 
of  offensive  matter,  very  similar  to  those  which  now  take  place 
between  a  manager  and  the  Censor,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  Proctor  would  have  behind  him,  not  the  right  of  veto, 
but  the  power  of  prosecution  ;  while  the  manager  would  have 
clearly  before  his  eyes  the  risk  he  ran  if  he  went  on  to  produce  the 
play  in  spite  of  official  warning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Proctor  had  no  objection  to  put  forward,  he  would  enter  the  play 
at  once  unon  the  official  register  as  having  passed  its  preliminary 
examination  ;  he  w’ould  give  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  certificate  of 
character  which  for  all  practical  purposes  would  amount  to  a 
licence,  though  subject  to  reconsideration  at  any  time  after  the 
play's  production,  just  as  is  now  the  case  under  the  censorship. 
The  risk  of  future  interference  would,  in  fact,  be  less  than  at 
present,  since  the  Proctor  would  at  all  times  be  guided  in  his 
action  by  more  fixed  and  definite  rules  than  those  of  mere  taste 
or  tradition.  After  the  play  had  been  produced,  say,  for  at  least 
a  week  in  any  one  place,  without  offence  to  public  decency,  the 
register  should  receive  endorsement  to  that  effect,  and  the  play’s 
position  might  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  fully  assured  against 
official  interference.  This  suggestion  of  endorsement  after  pro¬ 
duction.  I  put  forw’ard  as  supporting  a  principle  for  which  authors 
have  always  contended,  namely,  that  a  play  can  only  be  finally 
judged  in  actual  performance,  and  that  if  any  form  of  control  is  to 
be  exercised,  its  prohibitive  or  permissive  pow’ers  should  not 
receive  their  full  weight  until  an  opportunity  of  production  has 
been  accorded.  Any  future  interference  could  then  only  arise  out 
of  the  introduction  of  fresh  “business,”  or  the  interpolation  of 
new  material ;  and  as  regards  both  those  matters  the  manager 
would  incur  no  greater  risk  than  he  now’  runs,  and  need  never 
incur  any. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  ordinary  run  of  plays,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  King’s  Proctor  would  give  to  managers  exactly  the 
same  security  as  that  which  they  enjoy  under  the  censorship.  Let 
us  see  now  w’hat  would  be  the  effect  in  the  case  of  a  debatable 
play,  where  manager  and  Proctor  held  different  views  and  w’ere 
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prepared  to  put  them  to  the  test.  The  manager  would  have 
received  his  official  w^arning ;  he  would  know  that  by  carrying  the 
play  forward  to  actual  production  he  was  running  a  risk— but  it 
would,  of  course,  be  a  voluntary  one ;  he  need  not,  at  that  stage, 
have  incurred  any  production  expenses  whatsoever  beyond  the 
registration  fee  (w’hich,  of  course,  w^ould  be  returned  if  registra¬ 
tion  were  finally  refused),  while  it  would  be  quite  easy  in  agree¬ 
ments  with  authors  over  advance  payments  to  make  a  proviso 
dealing  with  the  possible  action  of  the  King’s  Proctor,  and 
exempting  the  manager  from  the  obligation  to  produce  when  faced 
by  a  threat  of  prosecution. 

But  let  us  take  it  that  the  manager,  or  author,  is  prepared 
in  a  given  case  to  press  the  matter  forward  for  legal  decision. 
It  is  at  this  point,  I  take  it,  that  I  have  to  face  the  objection 
of  those  who  regard  even  a  single  public  performance,  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  as  productive  of  greater  harm  than  the 
present  repressive  system  against  which  authors  are  fighting. 
Is  there  any  w^ay  of  providing  for  production  in  debatable  cases 
— a  production  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  prosecution— 
without  any  accompanying  likelihood  of  public  scandal?  I  hope 
to  answer  that  question  as  I  explain  the  line  of  procedure  which 
my  scheme  would  follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  clear  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  giving,  before  the 
ordinary  first  night,  of  a  technical  public  performance — similar 
to  the  present  copyright  performance,  and  in  providing  that  to 
this  performance  the  King’s  Proctor,  or  his  representative,  should 
have  the  right  of  entry  at  a  nominal  fee,  w’hich  in  itself  >vould 
be  proof  of  public  production  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Thus 
we  secure  the  production  wdiich  authors  contend  for  as  the  only 
fair  and  final  test  of  a  play’s  character,  while  we  also  provide  a 
means  by  wffiich  the  hona  fides  of  the  manager  may  be  judged 
when  the  case  comes  on  for  prosecution.  For  this  technical  per¬ 
formance  could  be  employed  by  the  manager  in  two  ways  :  he 
could  either  keep  it  technical,  excluding  the  ordinary  public,  as 
is  already  done  in  the  case  of  copyright  performances,  by  prohibi¬ 
tive  gate-money — thus  showing  that  he  was  honestly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  his  presumptive  offence  no  more  than  a  technical  one, 
pending  a  legal  decision ;  or  he  might  take  a  defiant  line  and  fill 
his  theatre  with  an  audience  of  considerable  dimensions — a  course 
of  action  which  might  very  reasonably  be  held  to  increase  the 
offence  and  to  involve  heavier  penalties  if,  subsequently,  the  case 
w’ent  against  him. 

Now  here,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be  told  by  some  that  I  am  destroy¬ 
ing  that  very  safeguard  of  public  decorum  w’hich  my  scheme 
intends  to  set  up.  But  w’ould  any  manager  go  out  of  his  way  to 
run  this  greater  risk  of  indulging  in  wTiat  may  be  described  as 
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contumacious  publicity,  when  the  more  technical  and  equally 
satisfactory  course  for  securing  his  legal  rights  lay  open  to  him? 

It  is,  indeed,  conceivable,  that  an  author,  acting  as  his  own 
manager,  might  elect  to  face  the  risk  in  order  to  secure  public 
evidence  in  his  favour.  I  think  he  should  have  that  right,  seeing 
that  he  maintains  it  at  the  risk  of  a  heavier  condemnation,  just 
as  does  the  defendant  of  a  libel  action  w’ho  pleads  justification. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  our  concern  is  with  the  ordinary 
theatrical  manager,  whose  interests  will,  under  this  scheme,  be 
quite  sufficiently  safeguarded.  In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases 
a  technical  performance  would  enable  the  authorities  to  be  before¬ 
hand  where  anything  dangerous  to  public  morals,  or  good  policy, 
or  of  a  blasphemous  character,  was  being  attempted,  and  pro- 
nsion  could  be  made  in  extreme  cases  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  be  obtained. 

Xow  I  admit  that  this  proposal  would  still  make  it  necessary 
for  a  manager  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  as  his  own  censor,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing ;  while  allowing  him  to  take  up  volun¬ 
tarily  a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  than  he  is  now  saddled 
with,  it  would  never  involve  him  in  any  unforeseen  risk,  since 
in  every  case  w'herc  he  opposed  his  view  to  that  of  the  King’s 
Proctor,  he  w'ould  be  doing  so  with  his  eyes  open.  The  fact 
that  ill  the  last  decade  only  thirty  plays  out  of  seven  thousand 
have  been  refused  a  licence  suggests  to  my  mind  that  managers 
would  not  incur  any  appreciable  addition  to  their  present  responsi¬ 
bility  of  deciding  for  themselves,  except  w'here  they  definitely 
wished  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  this  new  extension  of  freedom. 
In  certain  cases  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  obliged  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  and,  being  prepared  to  produce  a  play 
which  they  considered  of  moral  or  artistic  value — such  as  Mrs. 
Warren’s  Profession,  or  Waste — he  prepared  also  to  fight  for  its 
legal  right  of  public  representation  ;  and,  no  doubt,  over  a  play 
of  this  character  the  manager  and  author  would  come  to  some 
arrangement  by  which  each  w’ould  share  the  cost  of  defending  the 
property  in  which  they  had  a  mutual  interest.  Such  joint 
responsibility  would,  I  think,  he  entirely  to  the  good,  for  it  is 
surely  a  thoroughly  bad  thing  for  a  manager  to  be  able  to  transfer 
—as  is  now  practically  the  case — the  moral  responsibility  for 
everything  that  he  produces  to  the  Examiner  of  Plays.  A 
manager,  with  all  his  experience,  would  know  perfectly  well  w’hen 
he  was  sailing  near  the  wind ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  for  him  to  strike  out  and  keep  a  safe  course  so  long 
as  he  preferred  it ;  his  only  disadvantage  in  doing  so  would  be 
that  occasionally  he  might  stand  to  lose  with  a  certain  public,  as 
against  a  manager  who  adventured  more  boldly  and  was  prepared 
to  take  more  risk,  A  licensed  security  of  competition  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  risky  plays  is  (apart  from  the  stability  it  also  gives  to 
their  provincial  touring  arrangements)  the  main  advantage  which 
managers  derive  from  our  present  censorship,  and  which  only 
censorship  before  production  can  maintain  unimpaired.  Is  that 
worth  preserving  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  they  would  openly  contend 
for,  if  in  all  other  respects  their  interests  can  be  safeguarded 
under  a  system  which  would  allow  of  greater  voluntary  responsi¬ 
bility  and  greater  freedom? 

It  does  not  seem  in  the  least  probable  that  such  a  scheme  would 
result  in  excessive  litigation  :  precedents  would  soon  establish 
themselves,  and  would  lead  more  and  more  to  the  settlement  of 
other  cases  out  of  court.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
expense  to  the  State  of  the  new  central  authority  would  be 
greater  than  the  present  one,  I  do  not  admit  that  to  be  any 
argument  against  the  abolition  of  an  injustice.  The  State,  by 
its  laws  of  copyright,  takes  from  authors,  and  from  other  men 
of  inventive  genius,  more  absolutely  and  with  more  covetous  haste 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  form  of  property,  the  wealth  which 
they  have  created  :  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  bulk  of  their  work 
goes  to  the  community,  and  may  be  turned  by  any  man  to  his 
own  profit.  It  is  true  that  the  State  waits  till  the  author's  death, 
but  the  fact  that  his  property  is  leasehold  instead  of  freehold 
greatly  diminishes  its  value  if  he  wishes  to  raise  money  on  it 
either  for  himself  or  his  heirs.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  authors 
have  a  right,  even  at  some  trouble  and  expcmse  to  the  State,  to 
be  assured  of  the  full  benefit  of  that  brief  tenure  of  their 
property  which  is  all  that  the  law  allows  them. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  a  court  of  law  is  suitable  for 
deciding  such  points  as  would  be  involved  in  the  prosecutions 
instituted  by  a  King’s  Proctor,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  law 
may  require  some  further  definition,  more  particularly  in  relation 
to  matters  affecting  our  foreign  policy  or  our  international  rela¬ 
tions.  But  let  it  be  a  law  which  applies  all  round — to  public 
speaking  as  well  as  to  public  performances.  Do  not  let  us  set  up 
the  untrue  and  hollow  contention  that  any  play  can  have  an  effect 
on  our  foreign  relations  or  our  public  policy  comparable  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by — to  give  only  one  salient  instance — the  First  Midlothian 
Campaign.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  great  communal  benefits  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  Press,  we  have  to  incur  risks ;  and  occasionally 
we  have  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  Such  safeguards  as  the  com¬ 
munity  sees  fit  to  impose  should  extend  to  all  forms  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  no  man’s  liberty  of  production  should  be  denied  for  any 
cause  that  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  common  law'. 

Laurence  Housman. 
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So  much  accurate  information  is  condensed  with  such  skill  into 
the  admirable  articles  on  India  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
The  Times  that  any  attempt  to  summarise,  survey,  or  criticise 
this  series  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  contribution  is  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

The  special  correspondent  of  The  Times,  who  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  dwell  upon  such  agreeable  characteristics  and  creditable 
motives  as  can  be  attributed  to  the  enemies  of  British  rule  in 
India,  amply  vindicates  the  position  of  those  who  have  urged 
that  the  unrest  is  confined  to  an  exceedingly  small,  but  by  no 
means  negligible,  class  of  the  inhabitants,  that  this  class  is 
entirely  recruited  from  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  intellect,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Brahmin  caste,  which,  influential  as  it  is  under 
our  rule,  was  all-powerful  under  that  of  our  predecessors  in  title. 

He  has  also,  with  the  utmost  ability,  and  in  an  astonishingly 
small  compass,  shown  how  unfounded  are  the  attacks  made  upon 
British  administration,  which  he,  like  the  latest  foreign  critic. 
M.  Joseph  Chailley,  found  to  deserve  the  character  Mill  gave 
it,  of  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  well-intentioned  the  world 
has  known. 

He  is,  however,  no  official  apologist,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
criticise  the  Government,  whenever  he  thinks  it  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  he  makes  a  little  too  much  of  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Alontagu,  in  his  very  able  speech  of  last 
July  on  the  East  India  Revenue  Accounts.  It  is  usual  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  the  usage  is  probably  rooted  in  that 
ignorance  of  Indian  affairs  which  distinguishes  the  assembly,  to 
speak  of  the  Viceroy,  and  not  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  it  is  not  clear  what  functions,  other  than  those  of  a  social  and 
spectacular  character,  the  Viceroy,  qud  Viceroy,  performs.  If 
“the  superintendence,  direction  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and 
military  government  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council ,”  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is  also  empowered  “  to 
superintend,  direct  and  control  all  acts,  operations  and  concerns 
which  in  any  way  relate  to  or  concern  the  government  or 
revenues  of  India.”  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council ,  or  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions  must  necessarily  depend  to  the  last  degree  upon  the 
personal  equation.  The  personal  eminence  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  must  necessarily  be  a  factor  of  great  magnitude,  but  it 
was  the  result  of  the  duel  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord 
Curzon ,  and  the  publication  of  the  papers  relating  to  this  Homeric 
•contest,  which  really  dealt  the  office  of  Viceroy  a  blow  from  which 
it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

No  doubt,  as  The  Times  correspondent  says,  the  tone  adopted 
in  Parliament,  in  official  replies  to  mischievous,  insidious,  and 
-disloyal  questions,  contributed  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  India ;  but  then ,  as  Lord  Morley  has  himself 
pointed  out,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  under  the  necessity  of 
working  with  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and,  deplorable  as  the 
fact  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
’Liberal  majority  in  the  last  Parliament  towards  Indian  matters 
was  distinctly  favourable  to  the  worst  elements  in  India,  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  a  patriotic  Opposition,  very  awkward 
-corners  could  not  have  been  successfully  negotiated. 

In  short,  the  Secretary  of  State,  w'ho,  after  all,  and  not  the 
Viceroy,  is  the  functionary  responsible  to  Parliament  for  India, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  right,  and  concealing  the  fact 
as  far  as  possible  from  ignorant  and  ill-affected  supporters,  who 
would  have  withdrawn  their  votes,  had  he  made  his  rectitude 
too  evident. 

I  believe  myself  that  The  Times  correspondent  is  inclined  to 
overrate  “the  general  reaction  against  all  that  for  wffiich,  not  only 
British  rule,  but  Western  civilisation,  stands,”  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  anyone  who  has  not  lived  several  years  in  close  com¬ 
munication  with  the  inhabitants  of  at  least  some  part  of  a  vast 
Empire,  to  realise  how  utterly  remote  from  the  masses  are  all 
the  ways  and  words  of  the  agitator  brood.  But  he  points  out 
with  perfect  justice  that  ic  is  for  purposes  of  political  expediency 
that  the  disloyal  Indian  adopts  the  language  of  the  Western 
democracy,  and  it  is  a  classic  case  of  the  irony  of  politics  that  the 
British  demagogue  has  become  the  catspaw  of  the  representatives 
of  a  small  exclusive  class  amongst  the  multitudinous  inhabitants 
of  India.  The  Times  correspondent  exposes  the  very  shallow 
pretence  that  self-government  on  the  Colonial  pattern  is  a  possible 
policy  for  India,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  British  Army  will 
never  retain  in  pow'er  Brahmins  or  Babus  in  order  that  they  may 
exclude  British  goods  from  participating  in  Indian  commerce, 
and  British  subjects  from  taking  part  in  Indian  administration. 
He  quotes,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  ablest  of  our  enemies,  Babu 
Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  who  says,  “that  if  self-government  is 
conceded  his  friends  will  refuse  admittance  to  a  British  soul  to 
India,  and  will  impose  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  every  inch  of  textile 
fabric  from  Manchester,  and  every  blade  of  a  knife  from  Leeds.” 
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A  less  able  man  than  The  Times  correspondent  could  prick 
with  ease  the  bubble  of  the  Golden  Age  of  India.  All  who  wish 
to  know  the  facts  on  this  subject  can  read  them  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  records  by  Niccolai  Manucci,  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  Storia  di  Mogor,  in  which  an  Italian  doctor,  employed 
by  the  Court,  paints  a  striking  picture  of  India  under  the  Great 
Moguls. 

Then,  turning  to  the  general  features  of  the  unrest,  the  Indian 
reformers  began  by  scofling  at  their  religion,  in  which  they  had 
really  ceased  to  believe;  but  finding  this  bad  policy,  they  have 
now  decided  to  return  to  the  ancient  ways.  It  was  a  w’ise 
decision,  and  has  strengthened  their  propaganda  a  hundredfold. 
No  movement  can  succeed  in  India  without  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  Brahmins,  and  they  who,  as  Bepin  Chandra  Pal 
admitted,  now  rule  India  under  our  close  supervision,  have  become 
violently  enamoured  of  a  policy  the  success  of  which  postulates 
the  complete  elimination  of  ourselves. 

The  Times  correspondent  sketches  in  a  masterly  manner  the 
career  of  the  notorious  Tilak,  the  most  bitter  of  our  enemies, 
whose  aggrandisement  we  ourselves  so  enormously  assisted  by 
an  attitude  of  forbearance,  which  was  on  all  sides  attributed  to 
fear,  and  as  I  write,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  has 
congratulated  “his  friend,  Air.  Banerji,”  on  the  opening  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Bipon  College  in  Calcutta,  an  occurrence 
which  can  hardly^  be  regarded  as‘  the  apotheosis  of  appreciation 
of  loyalty  and  friendship  towards  British  rule  in  India.  In  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  it  is  usual,  and  may  possibly  be  necessary,  for 
the  Government  to  prefer  the  conciliation  of  enemies  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  friends,  but  such  a  policy  is  absolutely  fatal  in  India, 
wherein  even  politicians  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton’s  stamp  admit  that 
the  basis  of  society,  whatever  it  ought  to  be  in  their  judgment, 
is  aristocratic.  To  quote  from  Neiv  India  :  “There  is  no  more 
patrician  milieu  in  the  world  than  that  which  has  for  centuries 
flourished  in  India,  and  still  is  vigorous  in  spite  of  attacks 
upon  it.” 

The  spectacle  of  a  Governor  bespattering  with  praise  a 
journalist  who  has  spent  his  life  in  throwing  mud  at  the  British 
Grovernment,  produces  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  thi.s  feelings  in 
which  contempt,  perplexity,  and  stupefaction  struggle  for  the 
mastery. 

The  great  anti-partition  of  Bengal  bubble  was  long  since 
pricked,  and  since  its  comidete  collapse  in  the  Viceroy’s  Council 
last  spring,  hardly  needed  further  attention,  but  the  friend  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Babu  Surendranath  Banerji, 
"■as  largely  responsible  for  this  fictitious  and  factitious  agitation. 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  3  L 
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Mr.  Banerji  combines  the  occupations  of  educator,  editor,  and 
agitator,  and  notwithstanding  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  lead 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  capacity  he  has  done  most  mischief. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  ho  has  not  been  a  considerable  influence 
for  bad  as  an  editor,  for,  as  The  Times  correspondent  remarks 
the  champions  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  forget  that  in  India 
there  do  not  exist  two  parties,  one  of  which  to  some  extent 
corrects  the  extravagances  and  misstatements  of  the  other,  so  that 
therein  the  debauching  of  the  loyal  by  the  disloyal  continues 
unchecked.  The  Press  Act  with  which  our  Government  has  at 
length  and  too  late  armed  itself,  is  far  less  drastic  than  that 
which  the  native  States,  governed  according  to  native  ideas,  enjov 
and  enforce,  and  its  efficacy  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the 
provision  of  an  appeal  to  the  Courts. 

In  the  course  of  these  articles  the  deportation  of  Lajpat  Eai  is 
amply  justified,  though,  in  spite  of  his  close  communication  with 
the  anarchist  and  instigator  of  assassination,  Krishnavarma,  of 
the  Indian  Sociologist,  efforts  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters 
to  represent  this  individual  as  a  victim  of  British  tyranny. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  was  compared  by  an  ardent  enthusiast  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  famous  Nonconformist  divine, 
]:)r.  Clifford ! 

The  Indian  Congress,  though  keenly  dissected,  comes  out  of 
the  ordeal  of  examination  by  The  Times  correspondent  less 
roughly  handled  than  it  was  by  M.  Chailley.  Nevertheless,  the 
former  agrees  with  the  latter  authority  in  thinking  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  only  one  class,  or  rather  a  section  thereof,  the  Western 
educated,  middle,  professional  class,  which  consists  mainly  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  schoolmasters,  and  newspaper  men  ;  important 
and  influential  peojde,  no  doubt,  but  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  population.  The  Congress,  however,  matters  very  little 
now,  the  motto  of  Surat,  risti  solvnntur  tabulae,  still  fits  the 
case,  and  under  the  new  constitution  the  activities  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  will  be  transferred  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  condition  of  the  depressed  classes  is  always  represented 
as  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Indian  administration,  but  there 
is  nothing  exceptional  in  this  feature.  Similar  problems  exist 
even  in  the  most  civilised  and  prosperous  countries  in  Europe, 
and,  of  course,  all  over  Asia. 

The  Times  correspondent  refers  to  the  extreme  rigidity  of  caste 
distinctions  in  the  native  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and 
such  co-exists  wuth  what  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  widest 
distribution  of  Christianity  to  be  found  in  India.  But  I  myself 
have  lived  in  these  two  principalities,  and  have  had  the  best  of 
all  possible  opportunities  of  learning  something  of  the  condition 
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of  their  inhabitants,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  have  I  seen  more  prosperous  and  contented  people. 
Fortiinnti  nimium  I  may  they  long  escape  the  attention  of  the 
agitator !  In  my  time,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  indication  there 
that  “the  socially  depressed  castes  themselves  were  showing 
signs  of  restlessness  under  the  ostracism  to  which  they  were 
subjected,”  and  the  ruler  of  the  larger  State,  a  prince  beloved  of 
his  people,  has  just  now  ejected  a  seditious  journalist,  bag  and 
baggage,  from  his  dominions. 

Dr.  Eonald  Eoss,  writing  to  The  Times  upon  this  series  of 
articles,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  insanitary  condition  in 
which  the  masses  live  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  unrest  prevailing 
in  India.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what  facts  is 
based  this  opinion,  so  natural  in  a  practical  sanitarian  of  Dr. 
Ross’s  great  distinction.  Admittedly,  Western  education  has 
only  touched  the  smallest  fringe  of  the  inhabitants.  Admittedly, 
the  caste  system  followed  for  thousands  of  years  is  incompatible 
with  aspirations  by  one  class  to  rise  to  a  position  occupied  by 
another.  Birth  settles  this  question  once  and  for  all,  a  system 
which  saves  much  striving  and  heart-burning,  and  gives  calm 
and  dignity  to  life  in  every  class.  With  great  respect  to  Dr. 
Ross,  I  believe  him  to  be  mistaken,  and  in  support  of  my  opinion 
I  would  instance  the  fact  that  right  through  the  period  of  unrest, 
there  has  been  no  movement  of  one  caste  against  another,  no 
revolt  in  any  quarter  against  constituted  order  in  this  behalf,  and 
as  to  sanitation  on  British  lines,  I  believe  that  no  feature  of  oui: 
administration  is  so  unwelcome  to  the  masses,  who  do  not  show 
in  their  lives  and  conversation  the  slightest  disposition  to  adopt 
any  of  the  precautions  we  preach.  Is  this  seriously  disputed? 
There  is  antagonism  in  India,  but  not  yet  among  different  classes 
of  Hindus. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  IMahomedans  are  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  they 
are,  to  a  man,  our  friends.  May  they  be  gratified  by  seeing  one 
of  their  co-religionists,  at  no  distant  date,  appointed  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Sinha,  and  others  occupying  places  on  the  Provincial 
Councils. 

Lord  Morley  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  w’hen  he  dealt  with  the 
claims  and  counterclaims  of  Plindus  and  Mahomedans  to  repre¬ 
sentation  under  the  reformed  system.  He  succeeded,  but  the 
Mahomedan  cause  requires  unremitting  attention  lest  it  illustrate 
another  and  fatal  example  of  sacrificing  the  well-iiffected  to  the 
conciliation  of  the  disaffected.  True,  the  Mahomedans  are  but 
a  fifth,  but  in  India,  even  more  than  in  Europe,  it  is  not  numbers 
alone  which  count.  The  position  is  indeed  serious  if  it  is  true,  as 
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the  correspondent  of  The  Times  was  informed,  that  the  constant  i 
talk  of  the  Nationalists  is  that  the  Moslems  must  be  driven  out  i 
of  India,  as  they  were  driven  out  of  Spain.  ( 

There  is,  moreover,  much  in  our  political  life  in  Britain  which 
makes  for  bad  feeling  between  ourselves  and  the  ^lahomedans,  ( 

and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  many  [Members  of  the  House  I 

of  Commons  who  are  prepared  to  alienate  all  the  Musalman  [ 

subjects  of  King  George,  and  he  has  more  than  any  other  i  ( 
potentate,  and  to  offend  friendly  nations  in  order  to  encourage  i 

the  insubordination  of  the  insignificant  island  of  Crete.  Why  ^ 

do  they  not  read  their  Bibles  in  order  to  a  just  appreciation  of  i 

these  spoilt  children  of  great,  but  sentimental.  Powders?  j 

jMahomedans  are  fully  justified  in  insisting  upon  a  separate  1  ] 

electorate  wherever  the  elective  principle  comes  into  play  in  the  I 
composition  of  representative  bodies,  and  all  who  have  followed  |  t 
the  course  of  events  in  Eastern  Bengal  are  aware  that  they  have  1  ( 

suffered  a  social  and  commercial  boycott  for  their  refusal  to  join  ( 
in  a  disloyal  anti-British  agitation.  < 

The  Times  correspondent,  being,  unlike  some  other  travellers,  ]  ( 

impartial,  thoroughly  realises  the  great  importance  of  the  native  i 

princes,  whose  attitude  at  the  present  juncture,  so  far  from  being  < 

doubtful,  has  been  characterised  by  the  greatest  firmness  and  I 

decision,  as  might  be  expected  of  rulers  unhampered  by  exotic  1 

political  conditions,  unsuited  to  their  environment,  and  they  have  i 

spared  no  pains  to  repress  sedition,  and  to  eject  agitators  and  ( 

seditious  journalists  from  their  States.  The  Press  Law  in  [Mysore  i 
is  a  far  more  drastic  and  suitable  measure  than  that  of  British  ;  ] 

India,  which  is  spoilt  by  a  provision  for  appeal  to  the  Courts,  for  i 

the  Executive  Government  of  India  must,  where  necessary,  be  I 

capable  of  independent  action  or  lose  caste  in  the  eyes  of  its 
subjects.  All  the  great  Princes,  without  exception,  have  shown 
the  utmost  loyalty  to  British  rule,  having  a  complete  under-  i 

standing  of  the  fact  that  the  seditious  agitation  is  likely  to  be  as  i 

fatal  to  them  as  to  ourselves.  i 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  unequivocal  ] 

instructions  given  by  successive  Viceroys  that  there  shall  be  no  i 

interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  native  States  by  the 
accredited  British  Besidents,  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  i 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  officers,  not  belonging  j 

to  the  political  department,  and  of  native  administrators  lent  to  i 

ruling  Chiefs  as  Ministers,  to  endeavour  to  paint  these  princi-  i 

palities  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  to  introduce  in  every  detail  the 
kind  of  administration  with  which  they  have  been  familiar,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  they  should  not  do.  This  misconception  of 
the  duty  ow’ed  to  native  States  is  more  rife  in  respect  of  such 
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as  are  in  political  relations  with  Provincial  Governments,  and 
are  not  immediately  under  the  Viceroy  and  the  Indian  Foreign 
Office. 

To  the  education  problem,  The  Times  correspondent  has 
devoted  four  of  the  thirty -seven  articles,  and  it  is  of  all,  of  course, 
the  most  serious,  for  it  is  too  true  that  the  young  Hindus  w^ho 
pass  through  our  schools  and  colleges  are  almost  invariably 
opposed  to  ourselves  and  our  rule.  The  Times  correspondent 
rightly  enough  points  out  that  more  capable  Englishmen  are 
wanted  to  staff  the  Department.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  remedy 
is  wanted  as  in  the  case  of  the  police ;  and  in  both  instances  this, 
the  only  cure,  is  one  which  will  be  strenuously  resisted  by  young 
India  on  racial,  and,  rightly,  by  ourselves  on  financial,  grounds. 

It  seems  to  me  useless  to  exclaim  against  the  view  of  education 
taken  by  the  Indian  youth,  who  regards  it  not  so  much  as  an 
end  in  itself  as  an  avenue  to  a  lucrative  career.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  herein  he  differs  from  his  contemporaries  in  other 
countries,  but  it  is  clear  that  intellectual,  divorced  from  moral, 
education  is  fatal ,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  religious 
instruction.  In  fact,  an  absolutely  opposite  ideal  to  the  one  which 
so  widely  obtains  at  present  in  England,  is  that  suitable  to 
the  stage  of  development  which  India  has  reached.  Loyalty  to 
the  King,  obedience  to  parents,  self-restraint  and  reverence,  are 
virtues  which  naturally  distinguish  the  Hindu,  and  are  successfully 
destroyed  under  the  existing  system. 

Politics  also  should  be  rigidly  tabooed,  and  schoolmasters  like 
Babu  Surendranath  Banerji,  whose  seminary  is  a  political  nursery, 
instead  of  being  encouraged  by  lueutenant-Governors,  should  be 
frankly  acknowdedged  to  be,  and  should  be  treated  as,  enemies  of 
British  rule. 

Lord  Curzon  has  never  received  sufficient  credit  for  the 
courageous  stand  he  made  against  the  manufacture  of  half-baked 
graduates  and  B.A.’s,  and  any  future  Viceroy  must  know,  as,  no 
doubt  he  did,  that  it  is  only  by  facing  a  storm  of  abuse  from 
highly  vocal  and  unscnipulous  quarters  that  he  can  properly 
accomplish  the  most  urgent  duty  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

^len  of  the  same  class  and  calibre  as  enter  the  Civil  Service 
must  somehow  be  attracted  to  the  Education  Department,  which 
is  now,  like  certain  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  too  often 
the  refuge  of  those  who  have  tried  and  failed  to  obtain  better 
appointments  at  home. 

Lord  Curzon  also  made  a  gallant  effort  to  compel  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  vernacular  languages  as  the  proper  medium  of 
instruction,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  and  to 
provide  some  sort  of  discipline  for  students  turned  loose  in  the 
large  cities  of  India.  He  saw  the  absolute  need  for  more  and 
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better  training  colleges,  upon  which  The  Times  correspondent 
also  insists,  and  had  he  remained  in  India,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged,  as  the  latest  authority  does,  the  idea  that  free  and 
compulsory  instruction  should  be  introduced  at  this  stage  into  i 

our  eastern  Empire.  The  cultivator,  who  pays  the  bill,  would,  , 

indeed,  have  reason  to  rebel  if  the  English  forced  their  learning  i 

on  Hindu  masses  at  his  expense  !  On  the  contrary,  something  to  , 

discourage  the  vast  numbers  of  Bengalenses  esurientes  is  much  ) 

needed,  so  that  poor  parents  shall  not  be  tempted  to  educate  j 

children  of  mediocre  ability  out  of  their  own  sphere  into  one  in  ] 

which  they  cannot  make  an  honest  living.  ( 

Again,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  it  is  grossly  unjust  I 

to  burden  the  general  taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  collegiate  educa-  , 

tion.  from  which  comparatively  few  individuals  benefit,  and  from  I 

which  the  country  by  no  means  always  profits.  Surely  now  that  < 

Macaulay  has  proved  the  falsest  of  false  prophets,  and  the  most  \ 

inaccurate  of  historians,  it  is  time  that  we  were  guided  by  our  \ 

own  experience,  rather  than  by  his  theories  in  respect  of  a  country,  t 

his  knowledge  of  which  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  self-  j 

confidence.  As  The  Times  correspondent  says,  “religion  is  the  i 

basic  element  of  Indian  life,  and  morality  apart  from  religion  is  i 

an  almost  impossible  conception  for  all  but  an  infinitesimal  ] 

fraction  of  Western-educated  Indians.”  - 

The  more  conspicuously  Hindu  the  native  States  (good  j 

examples  are  Jeypore  and  Travancore),  the  stronger  is  the  faith 
in  a  system  in  which  religious  and  secular  instruction  are  ] 

combined.  Yet  even  in  such  States  the  trend  of  such  advice  ( 

as  is  tendered  by  British  Residents  is  in  the  direction  of  adopting  \ 

our  own  discredited  system.  ( 

■Mr.  Butler,  the  new  IMinister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  an  ) 
opportunity,  such  as  probably  no  Indian  civil  servant  has  ever  , 
had  before,  of  benefiting  India,  and  incidentally  making  for 
himself  a  great  reputation. 

As  to  complaints  of  want  of  sympathy  and  desire  for  mutual  i 
social  relations,  the  whole  cry  proceeds  from  the  Western-educated 
Babu  class.  Indians  do  not  desire  closer  social  relations  with  us,  i 

and,  indeed,  do  not  maintain  such  amongst  themselves.  Indians  i 

returned  from  England  who  wish  to  associate  with  British  women 
in  India,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  represent  ideals  the  exact  j 
opposite  of  those  of  Indians  who  continue  to  be  Hindus.  In 
like  manner,  complaints  of  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  i 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  are  often  made,  but  such  are, 
indeed,  a  most  satisfactory  tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
functionaries  perform  their  difficult  duties,  for  to  show  sympathy 
with  one,  connotes  antipathy  against,  another  of  the  different  i 
races,  castes,  creeds,  and  peoples  amongst  whom  it  is  their  duty 
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to  administer  impartial  justice.  If  the  Indian  civil  servant 
complained  of  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  own  superiors 
and  his  own  countrymen,  there  might  be  some  justification  for 
the  charge.  And  while  upon  this  subject,  no  one  can  feel  more  for 
our  loyal,  civilised,  and  humane  fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa 
than  one  w’ho  continually  brought  their  case  before  the  House 
of  Commons  so  long  as  the  Colonial  Office  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  that  dependency,  but,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  justification  for  Mr.  Gokhale’s  statement  that  “no  question 
has  evoked  more  bitter  feeling  than  the  treatment  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa.”  No  doubt  there  are  meetings  and  ri'solutions,  but 
these  are  organised  and  passed  by  those  interested  in  promoting 
unrest.  The  fact  is  the  theory  that  other  countries,  or  their 
Colonial  dependencies  (which  to  Indians  arc  other  countries), 
should  be  open  to  all  and  sundry,  is  entirely  opposed  to  Indian 
feeling.  Those  who  are  themselves  caste-ridden  to  the  core 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  feelings  of  other  castes,  colours,  and 
classes,  however  naturally  and,  indeed,  properly,  they  may  resent 
the  exclusion  of  well-educated,  civilised,  and  respectable  Indians 
from  the  Transvaal.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  easy  to  make 
much  of  the  action  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is  nothing 
less  than  comic  that  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  should  be, 
as  it  is,  the  chief  critic  of  a  policy  of  exclusion,  for  South  Africa 
is.  in  this  behalf,  nothing  but  a  white  trade  union  of  one  mind. 

Those  who  wish  practically  to  sympathise  with  the  natives  of 
India  will  oppose  their  further  taxation  in  order  to  the  extinction 
of  the  traffic  in  opium,  from  which  the  British  Government  and 
the  native  States  obtain  a  large  revenue.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  action  taken  in  China  will  prove  successful,  or 
that  the  Chinese  will  in  future  consume  less,  though  they  may 
consume  less  of  the  best  kind  of,  opium,  which  all  comes  from 
India. 

It  would  take  many  articles  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  great 
subjects  with  which  The  Times  correspondent  has  so  ably  dealt. 
He, at  any  rate,  sees  that  India  is  a  mere  geographical  expression, 
that  there  is  no  Indian  nation,  that  the  Nationalists  represent 
none  such,  and  that  Nationalism,  w'hich  appeals  to  nothing  in 
Indian  history,  is  calculated  and  meant  to  appeal  to  Western 
ignorance  and  sentiment.'  He  knows,  like  those  whose  sojourn 
in  the  land  has  been  longer,  how  evil  an  example  is  set  by  a 
Government  in  the  East  which  is  more  concerned  to  conciliate 
enemies  than  to  reward  friends,  and  that  Western-educated 
Indians  have  no  sort  of  title  to  speak  for  their  multitudinous 
fellow-subjects,  with  whom  the  impartial  Englishman  is  in  far 
closer  touch.  J.  D.  Eees. 
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There  is  no  national  interest  in  this  country  which  calls  for  more 
serious  consideration  than  our  agriculture.  All  parties  in  the 
State  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  enormous  injury,  economic  and 
social,  involved  in  the  decline  of  rural  industries  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Imagination  quails  before  the  figures  at 
which  the  economic  sacrifice  is  estimated.  We  are  told  that 
the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  amounts  to  2,000  millions  sterling, 
or  thrice  the  sum  of  the  National  Debt.  At  any  rate,  over  three 
millions  of  acres  once  under  corn  cultivation  have  been  laid 
down  to  permanent  grass,  which  generally  means  permanent 
weeds.  We  have  lost  more  wheat-land  than  the  entire  acreage 
now  under  that  crop.  The  truth  is,  the  nation  has  been  reaping 
the  full  effects  of  that  policy  of  laisser  faire  in  which  it  has  so 
long  persisted.  It  elected  to  “stand  on  one  leg,”  and  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  discomforts  of  that  posture.  No  greater  task 
lies  before  English  statesmanship  than  the  correction  of  this 
one-sided  development.  The  people  of  these  islands  will  have  to 
revive  the  prosperity  of  village  and  shire  if  they  mean  to  recover 
and  retain  the  elements  of  a  healthy  and  complete  national  life. 
Many  suggestions  are  in  the  field.  Small  holdings,  credit  banks, 
co-operative  schemes,  and  the  rest,  may  do  good,  but  they  fail  to 
touch  the  economic  root  of  the  evil.  Our  fiscal  policy  will  have 
to  be  remodelled  with  a  direct  view  to  the  revival  and  protection 
of  essential  industries.  It  is  no  use  giving  a  man  land  unless 
w^e  also  give  him  something  he  can  profitably  grow,  and  assure 
him  a  reasonably  permanent  market  for  his  produce. 

Meantime  the  contribution  to  rural  regeneration  I  desire  to 
commend  is  the  production  of  sugar.  It  is  surely  the  climax 
either  of  lordly  insouciance,  or  of  abject  stupidity,  that  we  should 
be  importing  every  year  some  twenty  millions’  w'orth  of  sugar, 
our  entire  consumption,  w’hen  every  ounce  of  that  vast  total 
could  be  conveniently  produced  from  our  own  soil.  This  does 
not  mean  simply  that  we  are  eating  foreign  instead  of  British- 
grown  sugar.  It  means  that  this  country  is  poorer  by  an  industry 
exceptionally  productive  of  employment,  and  of  that  species  of 
country  employment  which  is  so  sorely  needed  at  the  present  day. 
By  gradually  transferring  our  sugar-supply  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe  to  these  islands,  we  should  be  absorbing  at  least  a  portion 
of  those  melancholy  latijundia  w'hich  are  among  the  most 
ominous  features  of  modern  England.  Not  for  many  years  has  a 
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Imore  practical  and  hopeful  project  for  reviving  English  country 
life  been  commended  to  the  public  attention  than  this  of  sugar- 
beet  cultivation. 

As  the  idea  of  English-grown  sugar  is  a  rather  startling  novelty 
to  our  people,  w^ho  still  regard  the  article  as  an  essentially  tropical 
product,  a  few  misconceptions  should  be  removed.  Many  people 
share  the  delusion  of  a  certain  noble  lord,  w'ho,  replying  to  a 
question  in  Parliament  on  this  subject,  remarked  that  the 
proposal  to  grow  sugar  in  this  country  was  of  no  importance, 
because  in  any  case  the  industry  could  only  be  “a  very  small 
affair.”  This  expert  obviously  thought  that  the  sugar  consumed 
by  our  people  is  mainly  from  the  tropical  cane,  with  perhaps  an 
‘  inconsiderable  supplement  from  the  beet.  The  truth  is  just  the 
reverse.  We  imported  last  year  1,760-,158  tons  of  sugar,  of  which 
only  292,393  tons  were  from  the  cane. 

Another  mistaken  notion  is  that  cane-sugar  alone  is  fit  for 
civilised  people,  the  beet  being  only  a  very  inferior  substitute. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two. 

I  believe  they  are  quite  indistinguishable,  even  to  the  professional 
I  sense  of  an  expert,  in  character  and  quality.  Gradually  as  some 
elementary  information  trickles  into  the  public  mind,  we  shall 
begin  to  grasp  the  absurdity  of  being  entirely  dependent  on  over¬ 
sea  sources  (for  thirteen  millions’  worth  on  the  countries  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  alone)  for  the  supply  of  a  food-staple  which  our 
own  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  produce. 

One  economic  advantage  of  establishing  this  industry  in  the 
.  United  Kingdom  needs  little  demonstration.  Sugar  culture  pays 
more  in  wages  than  any  other  crop  except  hops.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  if  we  had  grown  in  this  country  all  the  sugar  we 
imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  last  year,  we  should  have 
found  work  for  300,000  unskilled  labourers,  and  wages  to  the 
tune  of  ten  to  fifteen  millions  sterling.  The  actual  work  in  the 
fields  occupies  only  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  and  in  Austria 
many  sugar-employees  divide  their  time  between  raising  the 
roots  from  May  to  October,  and  extracting  and  refining  the  sugar 
in  the  factory  from  November  to  April.  As  sugar-beet  can  be 
grown  in  successive  years,  as  well  as  in  rotation  with  other  crops, 
many  small  cultivators  might  devote  their  entire  holdings  to  the 
crop.  In  any  case  these  small  men  would  find  employment  in 
’=  the  factory  a  great  resource  during  the  winter  months. 

One  very  great  advantage  of  the  crop  is  the  certainty  of  the 
market.  As  a  writer  in  the  Standard  recently  remarked,  ‘‘it  is 
the  market  that  ages  the  farmer,  not  the  field.”  The  beet-grower 
would  plant  his  seed  in  May  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  re¬ 
ceiving  his  cheque  for  the  crop  in  November.  It  wmuld  be  a 
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moderate  estimate  to  place  his  profit  at  £5  an  acre.  Dr.  Schack- 
Sommer,  the  well-known  sugar  expert,  gave  an  interesting  little 
balance  sheet  in  a  recent  lecture,  founded  on  the  results  of  an 
experiment  in  1906  on  Mr.  E.  F.  Cheney’s  farm  in  Suffolk.  The 
cost  of  growing,  including  labour,  seed,  the  carting  away  of  the 
roots,  rates  and  taxes,  and  everything  else,  amounted  to  £'8  5s.  5d. 
per  acre.  The  amount  realised  for  an  acre’s  roots  (fourteen  tons), 
together  with  a  small  sum  for  feeding  residues,  he  places  at 
,£15  9s.,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  £7  3s.  Id.  per  acre.  The  security 
for  a  contract  profit  of  this  sort  will  appeal  to  all  farmers,  and 
perhaps  especially  to  the  vegetable  gardener,  with  his  perishable 
products  and  precarious  market.  A  thriftier  crop  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  “slices,”  molasses,  and  other  residues  of  the 
extracting  and  refining  processes,  make  an  excellent  cattle  food 
which  is  very  largely  in  demand  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
We  should  thus  incidentally  be  freed  from  our  excessive  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  foreigner  in  this  respect  also. 

The  subsidiary  industries  created  and  stimulated  by  the  build¬ 
ing  and  working  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  factories  would 
be  innumerable.  Lord  Denbigh,  that  public-spirited  landowner 
who  has  done  so  much  for  this  enterprise,  w’rites  :  — 

If  we  ourselves  only  "rew  one-quarter  of  the  £20,000,000  worth  of  sugar 
that  we  import,  we  should  require  over  100  factories  of  the  size  of  tho 
one  recently  contemplated  at  Sleaford.  Some  thousands  of  men  would  get 
employment,  most  of  them  unskilled  men,  who  now  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
work  in  the  winter.  Fully  £6,000,000  worth  of  plant  alone  would  be 
erected,  without  counting  the  cost  of  buildings.  Much  money  would  be 
spent  on  upkeep  and  renewals.  Mechanics,  engineers,  and  fitters  would  be 
wanted  in  large  numbers  for  an  industry  that  would  rapidly  spread  and 
which  to-day  is  non-existent.  Engineering  firms  would  manufacture  a 
highly  specialised  plant  for  which  in  this  country  there  is  no  demand  at 
present.  Collieries  and  railways  would  benefit,  whilst  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bags  would  be  wanted  for  the  sugar.  Sugar  refineries  would  once  more 
look  up  and  much  employment  would  be  provided  there.  New  methods 
of  agriculture  would  be  necessary,  intensive  cultivation  would  increase  and 
the  general  fertility  of  the  land  would  improve. 

English  sugar-refining,  as  Lord  Denbigh  says,  would  revive.  Fifty 
years  ago  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  was  refined  in  our  own 
factories.  To-day  we  import  nearly  a  million  tons  of  refined 
beetroot  sugar.  But  the  great  point  to  emphasise  is  that  the 
industry,  including  the  factory,  is  rural  in  character.  The 
factory  would  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  acres  which  feed 
its  boilers  and  vats  and  pans.  It  would  bring  life  and  labour  and 
money  into  our  shires  at  the  very  season  when  labour  is  most 
needed  and  non-employment  most  bitter. 

Even  from  a  “defensive”  point  of  view  there  is  much  to  be 
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sail!  for  this  enterprise.  Sugar  is  not  simply  “the  delight  of 
infancy  and  the  consolation  of  old  age.”  It  is  a  primary  necessity 
of  life,  consumed  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  lower  creation,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  consumed, 
it  appears,  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  per  head  (81’ 19  lb.  per 
annuml  than  in  any  other  European  country.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  the  biggest  sugar-producing  countries,  Germany,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  should  only  consume  sugar  at  the  rate  of  36'5, 

32  0],  and  ’i’A  lb.  per  head  per  annum  respectively.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  sugar  grower  has  certainly  a  vast  home  market  to  anticipate. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  taking  is  it  not  a  serious 
matter  that  we  should  be  wholly  dependent  for  our  sugar  on 
sources  of  supply  with  which  war  conditions  must,  to  say  the 
least,  greatly  interfere?  For  considerably  more  than  half  of  our 
supply  we  are  actually  dependent  on  those  central  Powers  of 
Europe  with  which  our  relations,  though  happily  peaceful,  arc  not 
those  of  the  closest  and  most  cordial  friendship.  We  may  claim 
that  in  endeavouring  to  transfer  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  our  sugar  supply  to  this  country,  we  are  promoting  not  only 
our  economic  but  our  defensive  power. 

From  a  purely  agricultural  standpoint,  no  industry  could  be 
more  valuable.  Germany  and  Austria  have  benefited  almost  as 
much  from  the  improvement  in  the  land  and  in  agricultural 
methods  attending  the  growth  of  sugar-cultivation,  as  from  the 
enormous  sale  of  the  product  within  and  without  their  frontiers. 
Dr.  Schack-Sommer  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1891  that  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  in  the  centre  of  a  sugar-growing  area 
increases  the  value  of  such  land  by  one-third,  that  sugar-beet 
grown  in  rotation  with  two  or  three  other  crops  cleans  and 
improves  the  soil,  and  that  grown  in  succession  wdth  the  aid  of 
the  proper  artificials  it  is  not  injurious  to  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  increases  the  yield  of  the  crops  in  succession  with  which  it  is 
grown,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  stimulates  stock -rearing,  in¬ 
cluding  horse-breeding,  by  the  excellent,  cheap  and  ready  feeding- 
stuffs  it  makes  available  for  the  farmer. 

The  question  whether  our  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  this 
culture  seems  already  to  have  been  conclusively  answered.  The 
experiments  made  in  English  sugar-beet  growing,  from  Mr. 
Prere’s  early  efforts  in  1865  to  those  of  Lord  Denbigh  and  others 
in  recent  years,  have  resulted  in  a  vindication  of  our  English 
conditions  which  appears  to  be  complete.  The  statistics  of  these 
experiments  are  easily  available,  and  need  not  be  reproduced. 
I  may  just  give  one  illustration.  As  that  very  able  expert, 
Mr.  Martineau,  has  pointed  out,  Germany  produced  her  largest 
sugar  output  in  1901,  when  she  had  nearly  1,200,000  acres  under 
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this  crop.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  roots  was  14’33  per 
cent.,  and  the  crop  was  13'88  tons  per  acre.  Now  long  experi¬ 
ments  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk  have  given  averages  of  l,5-7.5 
per  cent,  of  sugar  and  19  tons  to  the  acre.  The  Essex  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  has  obtained  16'7  per  cent,  and  18’3  tons,  while  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh’s  six  years’  experiments  at  Newnham  Paddox 
have  secured  16  to  18’ 1  percentage  and  15  to  20  tons  per  acre. 
To  make  doubly  sure,  fresh  experiments  are  being  made  this  year 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  In  Herefordshire  alone, 
where  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  exceptionally  favourable, 
there  are  fifty  farmers  planting  experimental  crops,  each  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  Since  INIay  I  have  watched  the 
sugar-beet  growing  alongside  and  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
mangold,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  autumnal  analyses, 
even  after  a  not  particularly  congenial  summer,  will  confirm  the 
adaptation  of  our  “green  and  cloudy  islands”  to  this  fresh  industry. 
My  own  view  is  that  this  country  will  be  found  to  be  capable 
of  producing  sugar-beet  crops  in  average  weight  and  quality  not 
only  equal,  but  distinctly  superior,  to  those  obtained  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Though  most  of  the  pioneers  of  this  movement  arc  thinking: 
rather  of  the  wider  national  and  economic  advantages  of  such  a 
new  industry  than  of  individual  profit,  a  word  should  be  said 
about  the  financial  propects  for  the  investor  of  the  sugar-extracting 
factory.  Dr.  Schack-Sommer  gives  an  estimated  balance  of 
receipt  and  expenditure  for  such  a  factory,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Naegele,  for  nineteen  years  manager  of  the  Strassburg  Zucker- 
fabrik.  The  factory  is  supposed  to  deal  with  34,000  tons  of  roots, 
the  produce  of  2,000  acres  at  17  tons  per  acre. 

Expenditure. 

£  s.  d. 

84,(X)0  tons  Beet  de¬ 
livered  to  factory  at 
17s.  6d.  per  ton  ...  29,750  0  0 

Manufacturing  a  n  d 
other  expenses  at 
7s.  Od.  per  ton  ...  12,750  0  0 

Depreciation  10  %  on 
machinery  ...  ...  5,890  0  0 

Depreciation  5  %  on 

buildings  and  con¬ 
structional  ironwork  1,472  10  0 

Balance  for  profit  ...  14,975  10  0 

£04,838  0  0  £64,838  0  0 

The  accounts  for  1908-1909  for  some  of  the  big  German 
factories  just  to  hand  show  that  they  have  paid  dividends  of  from 


ReCEII’TS. 

£  .s.  d. 

3,604  tons  Granulated 

Sugar  at  £12  ...  43,248  0  0 

3,740  tons  slices  at 

£5  10s.  per  ton  ...  20,.570  0  0 

272  tons  Jlolasses  at 

£3  15.S.  per  ton  ...  1,020  0  0 
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19  to  49  per  cent.,  besides  writing  off  liberally  for  depreciation, 
although  raw'  beetroot  sugar  was  only  fetching  10s.  per  cwt. 
One  factory,  I  notice,  at  Coethen  paid  a  not  unsatisfactory  dividend 
of  54  per  cent.  Predictions  have  appeared  in  the  English  Press 
of  a  coming  sugar  boom  outvying  even  rubber  in  intensity.  It  is 
always  foolish  to  encourage  financial  hysterics,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  big  future  of  prosperity  and  profit  before  English 
sugar  production  when  once  it  gets  fairly  established. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present  very 
payable  price  of  beetroot  sugar  (^£15  per  ton)  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  reduced  in  the  near  future.  Statistics  of  world  consumption 
and  production  show  that  the  former  tends  to  outstrip  the  latter. 
For  example,  in  1908-9  the  production  of  cane  and  beet  together 
amounted  to  11,940.923  tons,  while  the  consumption  reached 
1-2,140,503  tons.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  sugar  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holland  are  now  entering  into  contracts  with  farmers 
of  our  eastern  counties  for  a  supply  of  the  roots,  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Dutch  factories.  This  looks  as  though  the  Dutchman  was 
not  only  himself  assured  of  the  sugar-growing  capabilities  of 
this  country,  but  was  reaching  the  limit  of  his  native  supply. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  and  other  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe  have 
touched  the  maximum  of  their  sugar  output.  The  largest  crop 
produced  by  each  country  belonged  to  the  year  1901-2,  and  every 
effort  to  repeat  that  record,  even  with  the  encouragement  of  high 
prices,  has  failed.  There  is  certainly  room  for  another  big  source 
of  supply,  and  it  will  be  the  Englishman’s  own  fault  if  that  is 
not  opened  in  his  own  shires.  The  consumer,  I  need  not  add, 
is  also  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  world’s  sugar-producing 
area.  Sugar  is  such  a  growingly  popular  and  ix'rvasive  article 
that  a  much  higher  price  than  that  now  prevailing  would  cause 
great  discomfort  and  privation. 

The  very  important  and,  perhaps,  decisive  question  remains — 
what  will  our  Government  do  to  assist  this  great  enterprise?  Such 
an  object  has  scarcely  been  contemplated  since  our  mediaeval 
history.  It  is  to  start  an  entirely  new'  industry  in  these  islands. 
We  shall  have  to  face  all  the  difficulties  w'hich  naturally  attend 
such  an  enterprise.  We  have  no  native  experience  available. 
For  all  our  information  and  expert  advice  we  have  to  go  abroad 
to  those  countries  w'here  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of 
this  industry  has  long  been  established.  We  shall  have  to  meet 
initial  expenses  w'hich  the  adult  establishments  of  the  foreigner 
have  either  not  encountered  or  long  ago  surmounted.  The  labour 
which  has  ebbed  so  disastrously  from  our  country  districts  will 
have  to  be  attracted  back  again.  Our  villages  are  deserted  and 
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our  cottages  in  ruins.  We  shall  have  to  offer  high  wages  to  the 
labourer,  and  to  provide  him  with  new  and  suitable  housing. 
To  start  such  a  venture  in  the  face  of  the  long  experience  and 
established  predominance  of  the  foreigner,  will  be  like  spreading 
our  sails  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  tide.  How  are  these  initial 
difficulties  to  be  overcome? 

Rigid  Cobdenism  prescribes  that  when  an  import  duty  is  laid 
upon  any  article  of  commerce  also  produced  in  this  country,  a 
duty  of  excise,  equivalent  to  the  import  duty,  shall  be  laid  on  the 
home  product.  Our  present  sugar  duty  is  Is.  lOd.  a  cwt.  So 
that  an  excise  of  precisely  the  same  amount  will,  according  to 
the  Free  Trade  rule ,  have  to  be  imposed  on  the  very  first  hundred¬ 
weight  of  sugar  produced  in  this  country.  Now"  what  Hr.  Lloyd 
George  has  been  asked  to  do  is  to  exempt  the  home  industry 
from  the  attentions  of  the  exciseman  for  the  first  few  years  of 
its  infancy  and  childhood.  This  is  what  Francis  I.  of  Austria 
did  when  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  industry 
which  has  been  of  such  vast  benefit  to  that  country.  In  January, 
1831,  he  issued  an  Edict  declaring  the  production  of  beet-sugar  in 
Austria  “free  from  the  payment  of  all  industrial  taxes  for  ten 
years  from  that  day.”  The  w’riter  in  the  Standard  has  described 
the  effect  of  that  policy.  “The  Edict  evoked  one  hundred 
factories  as  if  by  magic ;  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar-beet  were 
grow"n  in  the  very  first  year,  for  the  date  (January)  was  in  ample 
time  for  the  spring  sowings.  In  thirty  years  the  use  of  sugar- 
beet  had  trebled,  wffiile  the  production  of  beet-sugar  had,  with 
the  increased  content  of  the  beet,  risen  still  more  rapidly. 
Between  1831  and  1891  the  Austrian  exports  of  beet-sugar  in¬ 
creased  five  hundredfold,  from  a  thousand  tons  to  half  a  million; 
at  .^15  a  ton,  from  ^15,000  to  T7 ,500 ,000.  There  have  been  years 
since  1891  when  the  Austrian  sales  of  beet-sugar  beyond  the 
frontiers  have  been  as  much  as  ten  millions  sterling.” 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  an  English  democratic  Chancellor  to 
be  as  wise  and  far-seeing  as  a  continental  despot?  The  proposal 
may  transgress  the  letter  of  Cobdenite  orthodoxy.  But  Adam 
Smith,  and  even  John  Stuart  Mill,  made  specific  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  infant  industries.  And  surely  no  one  can  refuse  that 
character  to  sugar  production  in  this  country.  The  industry  has 
yet  to  be  born  and  cradled.  Like  human  infants,  it  will  need 
foster-care  and  protection.  Surely  the  grimmest  and  sternest  of 
Cobdenites  would  scarcely  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  send  round 
the  exciseman  for  the  slaughter  of  this  innocent  at  the  moment 
of  its  birth. 

The  Government  can  plead  no  diplomatic  difficulty.  The 
Brussels  Convention  permits  any  country  to  make  a  difference 
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up  to  2s.  6d.  between  excise  and  import  duty  in  favour  of  the 
home  article.  As  our  duty  is  only  Is.  lOd.  a  cwt.,  the  whole  of 
that  could  be  given  to  the  English  grower  as  an  advantage  over 
his  adult  foreign  competitor,  without  involving  any  foreign 
objection  or  reprisal.  But  it  might  mean  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  to  the  new  enterprise.  “Under 
existing  conditions,”  writes  Lord  Denbigh,  “a  remission  of  excise 
duty  would  mean  an  extra  profit  of  ^2  per  ton  of  sugar  manu¬ 
factured,  and  would  make  all  the  difference  between  possible 
profit  and  loss  in  the  initial  stages.”  There  are,  of  course,  other 
methods  of  State  assistance.  The  development  grant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ought  to  be  readily  available  for  this  purpose.  Such  help 
would  be  useful,  but  nothing  can  compare  with  the  continuous 
and  persistent  encouragement  of  a  fixed  advantage.  The 
naturalisation  of  this  industry  will  be,  to  use  Mr.  Owen  Seaman’s 
expression,  “no  madrigal  affair,”  and  a  Government  thoroughly 
resolved  to  effect  this  object  would  take  no  risks  and  avoid  no 
available  means  of  stimulus  and  assistance. 

A  Government  not  so  resolved  will  raise  all  sorts  of  objections. 
It  will  talk  about  loss  of  revenue.  This  will  scarcely  serve  with 
any  intelligent  person.  The  new  industry,  as  it  grew,  w’ould 
begin  to  contribute  to  the  national  revenues  through  all  channels 
of  taxation,  including  even  import  duties.  As  it  continued  to 
develop  and  to  fertilise  our  whole  industrial  area,  it  would 
eventually  bring  into  the  national  pocket  a  much  bigger  sum  than 
the  three  millions  now  produced  by  the  sugar  duties. 

But,  excise  or  no  excise,  the  pioneers  of  this  movement  will 
stick  to  their  task.  Those  who  realise  what  redemption  this  vast 
industry  might  bring  to  our  badly-stricken  country  districts,  will 
wish  the  enterprise  all  success  and  resent  any  unnecessary  dis¬ 
couragement,  official  or  otherwise,  w'hich  it  may  have  to 
encounter.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  attempt  will  succeed,  and 
that  in  a  very  few  years  its  promoters  will  be  able  to  repeat  Lord 
Chatham’s  celebrated  challenge,  “Sugar,  sugar,  sugar — who 
laughs  at  sugar  now  ?  ” 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 


AN  “ INSPIRED  LITTLE  CREATURE”  AND  THE 
POET  WORDSWORTH. 


It  must  have  been  a  liapi^y  day  at  Poulshot  Rectory  when  Words¬ 
worth’s  letter  came, — the  big-sized  essay  paper,  covered,  every 
inch  of  it  save  the  square  in  the  centre  devoted  to  the  address, 
with  the  great  poet’s  large,  slanting,  formal  handwriting, — just 
the  hand  one  would  have  expected  from  William  Wordsworth,— 
thin  and  long,  like  his  own  profile.  Mrs.  Fisher,  the  wife  of 
the  Rector,  bringing  up  her  two  little  girls  and  six  little  boys 
in  the  picturesque  old  Poulshot  Rectory,  near  Devizes,  in  the 
heart  of  North  Wilts,  had  that  safe  and  profitable  birthright— 
she  “came  of  a  clever  family.”  She  was  the  fourth  child  of 
William  Cookson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  had  married 
William  Fisher,  Rector  of  Poulshot,  in  North  Wilts,  and  after¬ 
wards  Canon  of  Sarum.  Moreover,  she  was  William  Words¬ 
worth’s  first  cousin,  for  the  poet’s  mother  was  Canon  Cookson’s 
only  sister. 

More  than  one  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  children  inherited  the  family 
brains  in  one  respect  or  another.  Her  sons  were  to  matriculate 
from  either  Charterhouse  or  Winchester  to  Oxford,  and  to  be 
brilliant  students,  carrying  off  honours  at  their  University  before 
going  out  to  their  various  vocations  in  life.  Her  eldest  son, 
Herbert,  was  afterwards  to  be  the  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
our  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  first  at  Oxford  and  then  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  to  be  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  during 
the  Crimean  War ;  to  be  Private  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales ;  to  be  Vice-Warden  of 
the  Stanneries — an  historic  office  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  now  abolished ;  and  to  be  remembered  by  many  an 
Oxonian  as  the  original  of  “Arthur”  in  Clough’s  immortal 
“  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Yuolich  ” — 

“Arthur  the  bather  of  bathers,  par  excellence,  Audley  by  surname, 
Arthur  they  called  him  for  love  and  for  euphony.  ...” 

But,  whether  Herbert  Fisher  had  or  had  not  yet  evinced  the 
qualities  that  led  to  his  being  the  chosen  preceptor  of  an  Empire’s 
hopes,  it  was  not  of  Herbert  that  the  fond  mother  had  written 
to  her  great  cousin.  It  was  of  little  twelve-year-old  Emmeline, 
whose  childish  poems  the  mother  had  cherished  in  her  heart. 

What  a  wonderful  little  figure  steps  out  of  the  past  and  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  these  letters  and  poems  before  us  !  A  little  character 
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to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  “Pet  Marjorie,”  had  she  only  had 
her  Dr.  John  Brown  !  A  little  daughter  of  the  Rectory,  with 
sun-bonnet  and  short  frock  and  meekly  parted  hair,  loving  and 
docile,  one  among  eight  happy  children  playing  in  English  sun¬ 
shine; — but  with  all  the  time  a  poet’s  vision  and  faculty,  which 
should  be  recognised  by  Wordsworth,  and  stagger  him. 

The  innocent,  happy  soul  of  her  stands  revealed  in  the  very 
first  poem  that  is  carefully  copied  into  the  folio  MS.  book,  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  fly-leaf— 

Emmeline  Fisher, 

Aged  8  years, 

From  her  Aunt  Mary.  December  18th,  1883. 

Oh  I  am  eight  years  old !  and  may 
I  on  this  happy,  happy  day 
Try  to  be  good  and  please  Mamma 
That  she  may  praise  me  to  Papa. 

How  merciful  my  God  hath  been 
To  spare  me!  or  I  ne’er  had  seen 
Forth  from  their  leaves  the  flowerets  peep 
Ne’er  lived  the  summer’s  fruit  to  reap, 

Nor  seen  the  white  lambs  in  the  sun, 

Nor  joined  my  brothers’  merry  run. 

Nor  heard  the  bird  sing  midst  the  trees 
Or  felt  the  cool  and  stirring  breeze. 

I  might  have  in  my  narrow  bed 
Laid  my  cold  and  senseless  head, 

The  flowers  which  I  love  to  cull, 

With  which  my  busy  hands  are  full. 

On  my  cold  grave  might  now  have  grown. 

My  name  been  graven  on  the  stone. 

I  might  no  more  have  seen  Mamma, 

Nor  prattled  gaily  to  Papa. 

But  Thou  hast  spared  me  God  till  now 
Therefore  Oh  hear  my  thankful  vowl 
To  please  thee  will  I  firmly  try. 

Shun  quarrels,  scorn  the  artful  lie, 

Do  all  I  know  is  right  and  good 
Still  thank  thee  for  my  daily  food. 

Then  shall  I  ever  happy  be. 

And  go  at  last  to  dwell  with  thee. 

Aunt  Mary’s  gift  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  the 
honoured  recipient  of  Emmie’s  finest  productions  as  a  possession 
into  which,  intermittently,  she  had  copied  resolutely  her  entire 
repertoire ,  and  then  neglected ;  for  there  are  many  blank  pages 
left  in  the  book,  and  then  follow  a  few  pencil  sketches, — and  in 
it  are  none  of  the  poems  that  were  afterwards  sent  to  Wordsworth 
and  that  he  mentions  in  his  letters.  An  “Ode  to  Nature”  was 
written  when  she  was  seven,  and  most  of  the  other  verses  in  the 
book  are  religious  in  tone.  Her  education  was  evidently  above 
VOL.  Lxxxvm.  N.s.  3  m 
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what  most  little  girls  in  those  days  received,  for  one  poem, 
written  when  she  was  ten,  is  inscribed  “from  the  Latin.”  This 
was  perhaps  the  result  of  having  six  brothers  and  only  one 
sister,  and  a  Canon  for  a  father.  One  poem  from  this  childish 
collection  must  be  quoted — a  poem  to  her  brothers  and  sister— 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  though  these  are 
wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  the  writer  was  only  ten,  but 
as  a  picture  of  the  affectionate,  glad  little  soul  she  was,  and  as 
a  glimpse  into  the  quiver-full  at  the  Rectory,  whence  so  many 
of  the  arrows  were  to  find  high  and  important  mark. 

March  8th,  1838. 

"Which  I  love  best?  Ah  can  I  say 
I  watch  them  through  the  livelong  day 
And  still  another  charm  I  find 
Yet  lovelier,  dearer  to  my  mind. 

My  little  Wilfred’s  smile  of  joy. 

His  merry  laugh  at  some  new  toy. 

My  pretty  Eda’s  sparkling  eye 
When  hearing  of  some  pleasure  nigh. 

Then  darling  Artie’s  earnest  gaze 
His  conscious  blush  when  others  praise. 

Thoughtful,  yet  ready  still  for  play, 

Arch,  and  yet  simple,  mild,  yet  gay. 

And  then  dear  Eddie’s  roguish  smile 
W’hen  planning  still  some  sportive  wile. 

His  large  blue  eye,  which  brightly  beams 
Or  furtive  through  its  lashes  gleams. 

Then  Herbert  with  his  noble  air 
His  hazel  eyes  and  forehead  fair. 

His  smile  sedate,  his  cheek  so  bright, 

His  waving  locks,  so  free  and  light. 

His  anxious  wish  to  please  Papa, 

His  fond  attention  to  Mama. 

Such  are  those  dear  ones — Oh  then  praj 
Which  I  love  best  bid  me  not  say  1 

So  the  little  poetess,  who  a  year  or  tw'o  later  was  to  astonish 
Wordsworth,  lived  her  happy,  child’s  life  wdth  her  brothers  and 
sister  at  the  Rectory,  loved  and  loving,  among  the  soft  pastoral 
English  scenery  from  which  she  drew  her  simple,  pure  inspira¬ 
tions.  And  here,  “when  the  Spirit  moved  her,”  she  WTote,  and 
took  her  verses,  no  doubt,  to  the  mother  for  praise  or  criticism. 

One  can  imagine  that  it  was  with  great  timorousness  and 
trepidation  that  Mrs.  Fisher  gathered  courage  to  send  a  collection 
of  her  little  girl’s  poetic  efforts  to  William  Wordsworth,  her 
cousin;  but  at  last,  when  Emmie  was  twelve,  she  did  so.  Did 
she,  we  wonder,  do  it  without  telling  anybody?  Or  was  the 
Rector  husband  consulted?  Somehow  one  thinks  not,  and  that 
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no  one  save  the  anxious  mother — least  of  all  the  little  unconscious, 
poetess  herself — suffered  those  pangs  of  hope  deferred  when  post 
after  post  brought  no  reply.  For  Mrs.  Fisher,  like  many  an¬ 
other  who  has  committed  MSS.  to  the  post,  had  long  to  wait 
before  she  knew  her  fate.  And  then  one  day,  perhaps  when  the 
eight  hungry  little  ones  were  watching  their  bread  and  butter 
being  cut  at  breakfast-time,  or  when  they  were  out  in  the  after- 
noon-sun  on  the  lawn ,  and  the  Eector  was  conning  his  sermon — 
the  letter  came.  And  the  mother,  who  would  have  believed  in 
her  child  whatever  the  verdict  had  been,  tore  it  open.  And,  as 
i  sometimes  happens  when  MSS.  have  been  committed  to  the  post, 
the  verdict  was  favourable  beyond  all  expectation.  How  she 
must  have  skimmed  the  first  lines — the  apologies  for  the  delay, 
the  explanations  why  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  acting  as  his 
amanuensis — until  she  came  to  the  words  that  must  have  thrilled 
her  heart  with  sudden  joy  and  pride ! 

“It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  may  come  in  future  time  out  of  these 
promises,”  Wordsworth  wrote,  “but  I  have  met  in  the  language  of  no 
age  or  country  with  things  so  extraordinary  from  so  young  a  Person.  I 
am  afraid  of  writing  this — lest  it,  or  something  like  it,  should  come  to 
her  ears;  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  look  w'ith  a  thousand  appre¬ 
hensions  upon  what  may  be  the  fate  of  one  in  whom  such  powers  are  so 
early  displayed.  It  would  avail  little  to  enter  into  particulars,  for  through¬ 
out  the  Poems  are  scattered  indications  of  all  that  can  be  desired,  an 
observant  eye,  feeling,  thought,  fancy,  and  above  all  imagination,  as 
evinced  especially  in  the  Poem  of  Scenery,  and  even  still  more  in  the 
verses  on  the  strange  noise  heard  in  a  serene  sky — in  part  of  these  last 
there  is  the  very  spirit  of  Milton  himself.” 

So  wrote  the  poet,  the  future  great  Laureate,  the  epoch-maker 
in  literature,  the  man  who  brushed  away  the  artificialities  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  and  made  way  for  the  genius  of  a  Tennyson 
and  a  Browning.  And  then,  because,  besides  being  all  this,  he 
was  rather  a  formal  old  gentleman  living  at  the  English  Lakes 
with  his  wife  and  sister,  he  adds  : — 

“But  pray  keep  this  in  your  own  heart — or  mention  it  only  to  your  husband.” 

I  And  then  again  the  delighted  appreciation  of  the  child’s  genius 
^  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  Emmie  receives  her  first  order  for 
i  work  : — 

i  “The  verses  upon  the  Queen,”  he  tells  the  mother,  “especially  in  the 
Tj  transition  from  the  Star  to  the  living  Person,  are  exquisite,  and  tempt  me 
1  to  ask,  though  not  without  hesitation,  that  as  Emmie  has,  I  am  told, 
1  such  a  fine  feeling  for  music,  that  she  would  make  an  attempt  to  fit  the 
i  noble  music  of  ‘  God  save  the  King  ’  with  better  and  more  appropriate 

I  words  than  are  ordinarily  joined  with  it.  A  request  to  this  effect  was 

5  made  to  myself,  from  a  person  high  in  office.  I  tried,  but  could  not 

I  succeed — your  inspired  little  Creature  may  be  more  happy  in  her  effort 

j  and  so  I  told  my  correspondent, 
i  3  M  2 
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“  My  dear  Cousin,  it  is  a  rather  sad  thing  to  me  that  neither  yourself  nor 
your  Sister,  nor  indeed  any  of  your  Brothers  have  ever  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland.  I  would  have  given  not  a  trifle 
if  you  and  little  Emmie  could  together  have  seen  the  sunrise  from  my 
door  this  morning — the  glowing  sky  above  the  mountain  top— the  miles  of 
silver  lake  in  the  distance — the  green  quiet  valley  between,  and  the  mists 
curling  on  the  hill-sides  that  enclose  it! 

.  .  .  But  my  paper  fails  me,  and  I  can  only  add  our  united  love  to 
yourself  and  all  your  family,  and  believe  me  your  afifec  and  sincere  friend, 

William  WounswonTH.’’ 

This  news  of  Wordsworth’s  having  been  asked  to  write  new 
words  for  the  National  Anthem,  and  an  allusion  which  his  nest 
letter  contains  to  the  writer’s  age,  are  the  only  clues  to  the  date 
of  the  letters.  They  must  have  been  written  in  the  later  half  of 
1837,  or  early  in  1838,  for  they  were  written  after  the  succession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  before  Wordsworth  had  completed  his 
sixty-eighth  year.  Little  Emmie  must  therefore  have  been 
twelve  years  old. 

The  next  letter  from  Wordsworth  proves  that  Emmie  must  have 
been  so  far  informed  of  the  correspondence  about  her  poems,  for 
she  had  taken  up  the  challenge  and  written  the  Anthem.  The 
letter  is  interesting  as  giving  Wordsw’orth’s  criticism  of  the 
familiar  words  that,  in  spite  of  their  rough  simplicity,  mean  so 
much  to  us,  and  to  this  day  thrill  loyal  hearts  and  bare  loyal 
heads— and  put  an  abrupt  end  to  social  gatherings. 

“My  dear  Cousin,”  the  letter  runs,  “It  w'ould  have  been  inconvenient 
to  me  to  reply  earlier  to  your  last  two  kind  letters.  As  I  was  sure  you 
would  give  me  credit  for  being  duly  sensible  of  your  attention  I  have  felt 
no  uneasiness  on  this  account.  I  now  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  both 
the  letters  and  the  Poems;  and  especially  for  the  Anthem,  undertaken 
upon  my  suggestion.  When  I  made  the  vain  attempt  myself,  my  wish 
was  to  steal  into  the  subject  by  using  as  much  of  the  first  Stanza  of  the 
old  song  as  possible — but  I  found  the  name  Victoria  as  a  substitute  for 
Great  George  utterly  unmanageable.  And  this  discouraged  me  so  that 
tho’  I  did  compose  2  Stanzas,  in  place  of  the  vulgar  stuff  about 
‘  knavish  tricks  ’  &c.,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ivrite  them,  and 
they  are  now  forgotten.  My  young  Cousin,  for  I  love  to  call  her  so,  found, 
I  suppose,  the  same  difficulty  unsurmountable ;  and  has  given  an  entirely 
new  thing,  with  which  we  are  not  a  little  pleased;  and  perhaps  I  may 
forward  it,  with  your  permission,  to  my  friend  Mary  Spring  Rice — (who 
as  you  know  is  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Maids  of  Honour)  whose  Father  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  to  do,  as  a  most  agreeable  thing  to  his  daughter,  what  I 
in  vain  attempted. 

The  reason  why  I  have  used  the  word  ‘  perhaps  ’  is  solely  because  that 
copies  of  Emmie’s  verses,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  widely  spread. 
Her  mind  ought  to  grow  up  quietly  and  silently;  and  her  extraordinary 
powers  should  be  left  to  develop  themselves  nafurally,  with  as  little  observa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  You  have  probably  as  strong  reasons,  as  a  Mother  can 
have,  for  supposing  that  notice  and  admiration  do  in  no  degree  stain, 
disturb,  or  alter  the  current  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings — but  you  cannot 
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be  sure  of  that  :  she  herself  may  receive  from  such  quarters  injury  of 
[which]  she  is  not  at  all  aware,  and  even  if  she  should  be  so,  her  efforts  to 
prevent  it  in  future  might  be  unsuccessful,  the  human  heart  being  so 
subtile  in  deceiving  itself. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  poems  last  sent. 
The  corrections  for  the  Anthem  are  decided  improvements,  and  prove  that 
her  judgement  keeps  pace  with  her  other  faculties.” 

Why  was  the  “inspired  little  Creature’s”  version,  with  its 
corrections  which  William  Wordsworth  found  “decided  improve¬ 
ments,”  not  adopted?  “Knavish  tricks”  remained  all  through 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward,  and  knavish  tricks 
seem  quite  as  popular  now  in  King  George’s.  That  Emmie’s 
Anthem  icas  forwarded  by  Wordsworth,  that  it  did  reach  the  hands 
of  the  young  Queen,  and  was  read  and  liked  by  her,  there  remains 
a  graceful  and  treasured  proof  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  inkstand, 
with  the  Eoyal  Arms  and  “Emmeline  ”  engraved  on  it.  Does  the 
copy  of  the  verses  which  Wordsworth  read  and  forwarded,  and 
which  Queen  Victoria  read,  remain  somewhere  yet  in  the  royal 
archives?  For  no  copy  is  extant  among  Emmie’s  poems,  and  we 
can  never  know’  what  the  “entirely  new’  thing”  was  w’hich  the 
inspired  little  brain  evolved  for  the  “noble  music,”  and  with  which 
Wordsworth  w’as  “not  a  little  pleased.” 

Other  poems  w’ere  sent  to  Wordsworth  w’ith  the  Anthem, 
and  of  these  also  no  traces  are  left  among  the  poems  that  do 
remain.  This  is  tantalising,  for  of  them  also  does  Wordsworth 
give  high  praise. 

“Of  her  other  poems,”  the  letter  continues,  “the  least  remarkable  is 
that  to  her  Cousin.  The  most  is  the  dialogue  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Wind.  I  should  have  thought  this,  had  it  been  produced  some  30  years 
ago,  a  piece  entitled  to  great  praise  as  coming  from  anyone — but  verse  has 
been  so  much  written,  and  read,  within  that  period,  and  so  many  things 
produced  in  the  same  strain,  that  these  verses,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  truly  astonishing  in  a  Child,  though  still  having  claim  for  very 
high  admiration,  are  not  so  many  proofs  of  originality  of  mind  as  of  sensi¬ 
bility  and  aptitude  for  sympathy  with  beauty  and  grandeur  as  she  must 
have  found  them  in  part  expressed  elsewhere.” 


This  was  penned  over  seventy  years  ago;  and  now,  in  the 
more  modern  phraseology  of  our  twentieth  century,  has  not  the 
same  thing  been  as  emphatically  said  ? — 

“This  I  have  read  in  a  book,”  he  said,  “and  that  was  told  to  me, 

And  this  I  have  thought  that  another  man  thought  of  a  Prince  in 
Muscovy. 

****** 

Oh  this  I  have  felt,  and  this  I  have  guessed,  and  this  I  have  heard  men  say. 
And  this  they  wrote  that  another  man  wrote  of  a  carl  in  Norroway  I  ” 
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“Nay,  this  I  ha’  heard,”  quo  Tomlinson,  “and  this  was  noised  abroad. 

And  this  I  ha’  got  from  a  Belgian  book  on  the  word  of  a  dead  French  lord.” 

****** 

“And  .  .  .  the  god  that  ye  took  from  a  printed  book  be  with  you, 

Tomlinson!  ” 

The  same  idea ;  but  the  formal  and  punctilious  style  of  Words¬ 
worth  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  is  as  different 
from  that  of  Rudyard  Kipling  at  the  end  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  as  is  the  little  inspired  Emmie  in  the  English  rectory 
garden  from  Tomlinson  in  Berkeley  Square  or  at  the  Gates  of 
Hell. 

When  Wordsworth’s  letter  to  his  cousin  wanders  from  the 
poems  to  criticism  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Dr.  Johnson’s  prose  it 
is,  besides  being  wonderfully  true  and  acute  criticism  and  good 
advice  to  this  day,  of  deep  interest  as  a  piece  of  actual  literary 
autobiography. 

“  These  observations,”  he  writes  to  her,  “  lead  me  to  speak  with  regret 
that  Mrs.  Hemans’  Poems  have  been  put  in  her  way  at  so  early  an  age; 
towards  the  close  of  my  6th  vol.  will  be  found  a  poem  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  which  shews  that  I  think  highly  of 
that  lady's  genius — but  her  friends,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
them — must  acknowledge  with  regret  that  her  circumstances,  tho’ 
honourably  to  herself,  put  her  upon  writing  too  often  and  too  much — she 
is  consequently  diffuse,  and  felt  herself  under  the  necessity  of  expanditKj 
the  thoughts  of  others  and  hovering  over  their  feelings,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  her  own  genius  doing  justice  to  itself,  and  diminished  the  value 
of  her  own  productions  accordingly.  This  is  not  said  with  a  view  to  with¬ 
drawing  Mrs.  H.’s  works,  but  w'ith  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  caution  to 

you  to  place  those  of  the  elder  writers  in  your  daughter’s  way,  in  preference 

to  modern  ones,  however  great  their  merits.  And  in  this  implied  recom¬ 
mendation,  I  do  not  speak  without  allusion  to  my  own.  Whenever  I 
have  written  better  than  others,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  my  early  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  truly  great 
Authors  of  past  times — and  where  I  have  the  least  pleased  myself  in  style 
or  versification  I  can  trace  it  up  to  early  communication  with  inferior 
writers.  One  of  my  Schoolmasters,  whom  I  most  respected  and  loved,, 
w’as,  unfortunately  for  me,  a  passionate  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  prose, 
and  having  not  been  much  exercised  in  prose  myself,  I  have  not  got  over 

the  ill-effects  of  that  injudicious  .  .  A  upon  my  own  way  of  expressing 

myself.  Both  the  ‘  Stricken  Village  ’  and  the  ‘  Frozen  .  .  .’^  are  addi¬ 
tional  evidences  of  this  young  Creature’s  unrivalled  powders. 

“  Your  wish  to  see  my  daughter  shall  be  communicated  to  her — but  she 
is  so  deep  in  engagements  for  the  prescribed  time  of  her  absence  from 
home,  will  scarcely  allow  her  to  profit  by  it  (sic).  Next  week  she  meets  her 
Cousin  Charles  in  London,  to  accompany  him  and  his  wife  to  Cambridge, 
to  pass  about  a  fortnight  w’ith  her  Uncle.  As  for  myself,  I  could  have 
answered  confidently  that  I  would  have  made  a  point  of  seeing  you  and 
yours,  had  I  been  some  years  younger — but  on  the  7th  of  April  I  shall 
enter  my  sixty -ninth  year,  and  cannot  of  course  encourage  hopes  which 


(1)  Word  illegible. 
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are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  My  Wife  and  Sister  join  me  in  .  .  .,l  and 
believe  me  faithfully  your  affectionate  Cousin, 

WiLUAM  Wordsworth.” 

“I  much  regret  that  we  have  not  at  this  moment  the  convenience  of  a 
frank — and  are  unwilling  to  detain  my  letter.” 

It  is  this  reference  to  his  age  that  gives  us  the  date  of  the  letters 
as  being  between  the  June  of  1887,  when  Queen  Victoria  came 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  April  of  1838.  And  the  allusion  to  the 
sunrise  in  the  earlier  letter  would  make  it  seem  as  if  it  were 
winter— say  February — for  surely  even  the  Nature-loving  poet 
would  not  have  been  at  the  door  (door,  mark,  not  window)  earlier 
than  seven  o’clock?  But  who  knows?  It  was  seventy-two  years 
ago;  and  it  may  have  been  late  in  March,  and  half -past  five. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  not  only  as  amanuensis  to  her  husband  when  his  eyes 
pained  him,  but  on  her  own  account.  The  first  of  her  letters 
that  remains  is  a  fragment,  and  is  evidently  not  the  first  she 
had  written.  It  is  in  answer  to  one  from  Emmie,  and  is  addressed 
to  her.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  does  not  write  about  Emmie’s  poems, 
but  about  “the  health  of  all  your  cousins  Crackenthorpe,”^  and 
hopes  Emmie’s  “home  circle  are  all  well,  and  that  you  have  no 
anxieties  in  conhection  with  those  of  your  family  who  are  absent,” 
and  she  ends  :  — 

“You  shall  hear  from  me  again  before  it  is  very  long — meanwhile  hoping 
that  we  may  meet  in  Summer  and  with  the  dear  love  of  all  your  Cousins, 
and  with  thanks  to  your  Papa  and  Mamma  for  allowing  us  the  prospect  of 
seeing  you,  believe  me  dear  Emmie  to  be  ever 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

M.  Wordsworth.” 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  one  from  Wordsworth  himself,  evi¬ 
dently  endorsing  his  wife’s  invitation,  but  this  is  so  obliterated 
by  ink-stains  that  only  a  word  here  and  there  is  legible.  The  post¬ 
script  remains  intact,  however. 

"Give  my  love  to  your  Mother  and  to  ybur  Aunt  Mary,  when  you  have 
an  opportunity.  And  remembrances  to  your  Father  and  the  rest  of  your 
family,  also  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  Bowles  ®  whom  I  never  forget.” 

Ah,  yes,  it  all  happened  over  seventy  years  ago!  It  was  in 
the  days  when  a  clever  w'oman  was  warned  that  she  must  hide 

(1)  Word  illegible. 

(2)  Wordsworth’s  mother,  Anne,  was  the  only  daughter  of  William  Cookson, 
of  Penrith,  whose  wife,  Dorothy,  was  of  the  old  family  of  Crackenthorpe,  of 
Newbiggin.  Emmie’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  William  Cookson 
and  Dorothy  Crackenthorpe. 

(3)  "Sonneteering  Bowles.” 
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her  cleverness  and  try  to  appear  silly.  It  was  in  the  days  when 
many  advised  their  daughters  as  did  Dr.  Gregory  his.  It  was  in 
the  days  when  many  followed  Lyttelton’s  “Advice  to  a  Lady”—  I  o 


I 


Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great, 
A  woman’s  noblest  station  is  retreat. 


It  w’as  in  the  days  when  woman’s  position  and  possibilities  had 
made  no  more  advancement  than  had  the  methods  of  locomotion. 
The  horse,  either  attached  to  a  vehicle  or  without  one,  was  still 
the  only  method  of  journeying,  as  it  had  been  for  centuries. 
And  a  woman,  either  attached  to  a  husband  or  without  one,  was 
still  in  harness  and  with  blinkers  on,  as  she  had  been  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself.  Emmie  had  been  to 
Rydal  and  had  paid  her  great  Cousin  a  visit.  The  letter  is 
undated,  but  one  imagines  it  may  have  been  a  year,  or  two 
years,  later  than  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  Emmie  may  have  been 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  One  sees  the  tall  old  man  in  his 
seventieth  year,  and  the  slim  young  girl,  respectful  and  awed, 
walking  hand  in  hand — two  poets — in  all  the  beauty  and  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  the  English  Lake  scenery,  in  the  early  mornings,  when 
the  mists  drifted  softly  over  the  hills  and  the  lake  and  melted 
before  the  sun,  and  in  the  wonderful  evenings,  when  the  twi¬ 
light  fell  over  waters  and  mountains — 

Not  dull  ...  as  undiscerning  Night, 

But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day’s  mutable  distinctions. 


And  what  inspiration  and  encouragement  did  the  “inspired  little 
Creature  ”  receive  ? 

“I  do  not  like  to  address  conversation  for  guidance  or  instruction  to 
young  persons  directly  more  than  I  find  necessary.  But  I  have  thought 
it  proper  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  iihpress  Emmie’s  mind  with  a 
conviction  that  talent  and  genius,  and  intellectual  requirements,  are  of 
little  worth,  compared  with  the  right  management  of  the  affections,  and 
sound  judgement  in  the  conduct  of  life.  That  what  she  may  become  as  a 

Woman,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  what  she  may  grow  into  as 

a  person  of  splendid  intellect,  or  an  Authoress  in  any  department  of 
Literature.  All  this  I  have  urged  not  merely  for  her  own  tranquillity  and 
liappiness,  but  for  much  higher  considerations  of  domestic  and  social  duty, 
and  religious  obligation. 

I  have  with  pleasure  observed  what  I  was  prepared  for,  that  her  heart 
was  open  to  perceive  all  that  was  amiable  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of 
those  around,  though  they  were  persons  with  little  or  no  pretensions  to 
intellectual  distinction.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that  I 

have  had  opportunities  of  observing  that,  as  is  most  natural  for  one  so 

gifted,  she  attaches  undue  importance  to  powers  of  mind,  not  in  any 
way  to  her  discredit,  but  yet,  so,  as  to  call  for  counteracting  influences, 
which  must  come  mainly  for  some  time  from  the  right-mindedness  and 
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wisdom  of  those  with  whom  she  lives.  But  I  am  writing  an  enormously 
Ion"  letter,  which  might  be  lengthened  still  more  unreasonably  were  I  to 
give  way  to  the  temptations  which  the  subject  strongly  suggests.  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  am  decidedly  against  the  publication  just  now  of  her 
Poems,  and  this  from  considerations  wholly  independent  of  their  high  merits, 
and  which  I  will  state,  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  at  some  future  time. 

At  present  farewell. 

Ever  faithfully  your  afiectionate 
Cousin,  and  Friend, 

W.  Wordsworth.” 

And  so,  while  Herbert  Fisher  went  to  Charterhouse  and  to 
Christchurch,  and  equipped  himself  to  become  the  tutor  of  a 
future  King,  Emmeline  Fisher,  “attaching  undue  importance  to 
powers  of  mind,”  was  to  be  bidden  curb  her  young  eager  craving 
for  the  fellowship  of  her  intellectual  equals,  and  not  to  cultivate 
her  own  unrivalled  powers  of  mind,  but  to  turn  to  “the  higher 
considerations  of  domestic  and  social  duty.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  by  anyone  in  such  a  home  as  the  Rectory 
would  the  inspired  little  Creature  have  had  ice-bags  applied  to 
the  intellectual  shoots  of  her  nature.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Mother,  proud  and  wise  and  appreciative  as  she  had  proved  her¬ 
self,  would  have  sacrificed  her  child’s  character  to  such  an  ill- 
judged  act  as  the  premature  publication  of  her  poems. 

Wordsworth’s  next  letter  is  unfinished.  It  congratulates  the 
Mother  on  her  decision  about  the  publication,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  generous  and  reverential  in  its  tone  about  his  poetic 
little  cousin,  and,  in  spite  of  the  formal  language  of  the  day,  is  so 
full  of  feeling  and  tenderness  for  her,  that  it  must  be  quoted — 
all  there  is  of  it — in  full. 

“  Rydal  Mount,  Dec.  22nd. 

“My  dear  Cocsix, 

“I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  your  resolution  is  fixed,  not  to  publish 
Emmie’s  Poems,  and  I  lose  not  a  moment  to  tell  you  so.  As  a  general 
rule  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  writings  of  Children  ought  not  to 
be  sent  into  the  world.  If  their  merit  should  be  over-rated,  as  will  mostly 
be  the  case  by  those  who  undertake  such  a  responsibility,  it  is  obvious  at 
once  that  the  effect  cannot  be  good.  In  the  case  of  your  daughter,  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  poems  being  extolled  beyond  their  merits  in  my  judgment, 
for  you  must  allow'  me  to  repeat,  they  are  the  most  wonderful  productions, 
for  so  young  a  Creature,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  But  observe,  on 
that  very  account  she  would  be  pointed  at  wherever  she  went,  as  a  Prodigy; 
and  tho’  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  superiority  of  her 
intellect,  as  hath  been  proved  in  the  instances  of  all  men  of  first-rate 
genius,  would  place  her  above  that  dependence  upon  praise  and  admiration, 
which  minds  of  inferior  order  cling  to,  yet  in  her  case  we  have  no  exemplar 

to  guide  us;  and  as  no  one  would  presume  to  affirm . i  would  not 

in  respect  to  the  delicacy,  purity,  and  humility  of  her  mind  be  injured, 
the  safe  way,  surely,  is  not  to  expose  her  to  the  trial.  In  fact,  as  I 
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have  said  in  my  letter  to  S.  C.,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right  to  do  so. 
But  without  attempting  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  and 
explore  our  way  thro’  its  labyrinths,  what  inconveniences,  discomforts 
and  awkwardnesses  of  position  would  the  dear  child  be  subjected  to?  How 
difficult  would  it  become  for  her  to  demean  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  young,  middle-aged,  and  old,  anxious  to  show  their  sense  of  her  powers 
— to  express  their  gratitude  and  in  fact  do  her  homage?  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  her  precious  time,  do  what  you  would  to  keep  her  apart,  would 
be  encroached  upon  by  these  unpardonable.  .  . 

And  there,  abruptly,  this  letter  ends.  What  a  testimonial  the 
Inspired  Little  Creature  had  won  from  William  Wordsworth! 
Did  she  ever  see  it? 

Other  letters,  both  from  Wordsworth  and  from  Mrs.  Words¬ 
worth,  followed  ;  but  only  one  here  and  there  remains.  One  is  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  note  from  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  written  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  group  of  Emmeline’s  brothers,  Edmund, 
w’hose  death  made  the  first  gap  in  the  happy  Rectory  home.  That 
was  in  April,  1842,  when  Emmie  was  seventeen.  Another, 
dated  merely  “10th  Dec’’-  Rydal  Mount,’’  must  have  been  fully 
tw'o  years  later,  for  in  it  Mrs.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Emmie’s 
engagement,  which  began  when  she  was  nineteen.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  in  the  December  of  1846,  when  Emmie  was  one- 
and  twenty,  and  had  been  engaged  for  twm  years, — for  in  it  a  visit 
to  Bath  is  spoken  of,  and  the  next  letter  is  dated  “Bath,  4th 
March,  1847.’’  Emmie  had  apparently  just  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Wordsworths,  but  had  not  told  them  of  her  engagement.  Oh, 
the  dear  old-fashioned  language  !  “  Dear  Miss  Fenwick  did  give 

us  a  favourable  report  of  your  favoured  One,’’  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
writes,  and  “I  did  not  give  you  credit  my  dear  sage  Cousin  for 
possessing  so  much  reserve  as  never  to  let  out  when  you  were 
here  that  you  had  such  a  friend  lurking  at  your  heart — when  is 
the  Union  to  take  place?’’  And  that  is  all  she  says  about  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  long  letter  is  devoted  to  pleasant  chit-chat 
about  the  neighbours  and  local  trivialities,  such  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  interest  Emmeline  after  she  had  been  with  them  all. 
“Your  Cousin’’  (Mrs.  Wordsw’orth  alw’ays  speaks  of  Wordsworth 
to  Emmeline  as  “Your  Cousin’’)  and  Mrs.  Wordswwth  mean 
to  pay  “Dear  Miss  F.’’  a  visit  at  Bath  in  February;  and  Em¬ 
meline’s  mention  of  “dear  Herbert’’  gave  them  pleasure — he  is 
“a  prime  favourite,  don’t  be  jealous,  in  these  parts.  Glad  should 
we  all  be  to  see  him  among  us  again  ’’ ;  and  they  w'ere  “gratified 
too  to  hear  of  your  Cousin  Christopher’s  success  at  his  college— 
His  Mother  wrote  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  your  Cousin 
— Your  Uncle  George  also  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  in  a 
note  of  congratulation  upon  the  honor  of  his  having  been  out¬ 
voted  for  against  the  Prime  Minister.  The  best  part  of  the 
honor  was  that  he  escaped  being  elected  Lord  Rector.’’  And 
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“Grasmere  is  become  a  changed  place  since  the  establishment 
of  the  water  system,  which  has  turned  our  lovely  rural  vale  into 
a  watering  place”;  and  ‘‘dear  Kate  Southey”  is  about  to  settle 
herself  in  a  pretty  cottage  near  the  Vicarage  of  Keswnck ;  and 
“the  Arnolds  are  all  well,  I  mean  the  female  part  of  the  family, 
now  at  Foxhow',  the  Brothers  will  be  drawing  home  very  soon, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Mama  and  the  Sisterhood”;  and  ‘‘dear  Mary 
Arnold”  is  to  be  married  to  ‘‘one  of  the  Thrings”;  and  ‘‘with 
our  united  love  to  your  Mother,  Bros,  and  Sister,  and  our 
respectful  regards  to  your  Father,  believe  me  to  be  your  very 
affec.  Cousin  M.  Wordsworth.” 

How  ‘‘dear”  everyone  was,  and  how  amiable,  in  those  placid 
early-Victorian  days,  before  motors  made  us  hate  our  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

The  great  Laureate’s  life  was  drawing  gently  to  its  close.  The 
next  letter,  written  to  Emmie  by  himself  from  Bath,  is  in  a 
very  feeble  and  shaky  hand.  No  longer  does  he  wTite  of  literary 
styles  or  sunrises,  but  only  of  health — not  his  own,  but  of  all  the 
little  ailments  of  those  around  him,  or  dear  to  him.  But  his 
affection  for  Emmie  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  her  literary  work,  nor  of  her  ‘‘favoured  One,”  he 
signs  himself  ‘^Affectionately  and  faithfully  your  Friend  and 
Cousin,  William  Wordsworth.” 

That  is  the  last  letter  that  remains  of  Wordsworth’s  to  his 
gifted  kinswoman.  There  is  only  one  letter  of  later  date,  and 
it  is  from  Eydal  Mount,  dated  ‘‘April  15th,”  and  is  from  Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s  niece,  Sarah  Hutchinson,  giving  anxious  Emmie 
a  report  of  her  ‘‘Friend  and  Cousin.”  This  w'as  just  one  w'eek 
before,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  Words¬ 
worth  breathed  his  last,  among  the  scenes  he  had  loved  so  w’ell. 

And  as  that  great  life  ebbed  away,  for  Emmie  herself  a  new 
life  was  beginning. 

Emmeline  Fisher’s  marriage  to  the  Reverend  Charles  Hinxman 
took  place  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  of  which  her  father  was  a 
residentiary  Canon.  The  summer  after  Wordsworth’s  death 
found  her  at  Dunmore,  in  Stirlingshire — so  famous  for  its  rich- 
hued,  artistic  pottery- ware — where  her  husband  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Episcopalian  charge.  In  spite  of  numberless 
happy  cares  and  duties  that  must  have  claimed  her,  it  w’as  here, 
some  years  after  Wordsworth’s  death,  that  Emmie’s  poems  were 
at  last  published — in  an  unpretentious  little  volume,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  reached  a  second  edition. 

It  is  charming  to  notice  how  the  young  English  wife  must  have 
loved  ‘‘the  kindly  Scottish  earth.”  In  ‘‘The  Fans  Southron,” 
written  long  after,  she  speaks  of  ‘‘our  braes”  with  a  true  air  of 
possession.  It  is  written  with  a  Scottish  lilt  in  its  measure,  and 
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is  full  of  descriptive  touches  that  recall  Perthshire,  where  several 
summers  were  spent  at  country  quarters  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lubnaig,  and  where  rich  sources  of  inspiration  must  have  been 
found  in  the  beautiful  and  invigorating  Perthshire  Highlands. 

It  is  curious  that  none  of  the  poems  that  Wordsworth  so 
admired,  and  that  he  criticised,  are  contained  in  the  one  little 
published  collection  ; — curious,  and  very  vexing.  About  one-third 
of  those  the  author  selected  to  publish  bear  dates  from  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year  until  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  all  the  rest  were 
written  in  Scotland  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  her 
marriage.  There  is  something  decidedly  Wordsworthian  in  the 
titles  in  the  “Contents,”  though  it  is  true  they  are  not  divided 
into  “Poems  of  Infancy,” — “Poems  of  the  Imagination,”— 
“Poems  of  Humour,” — “Poems  of  the  Affections.” 

Why  did  Words\vorth  condemn  the  earlier  publication?  Did 
he  do  w'ell  to  let  the  talent  lie  buried?  Why,  at  least,  did  he 
not  see  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  poems  he  found  so 
worthy  of  so  high  praise  was  kept  safe  and  sacred? 

Here  is  the  last  poem  in  the  published  volume.  It  is  dated 
April  13th,  1854,  and  must  have  been  written  in  Perthshire,  four 
years  after  her  marriage.  Wordsworth  never  saw  it — one  wonders 
what  his  comment  would  have  been,  and  one  hears  the  echo  of 
his  words  to  the  Mother  long  before  “.  .  .  feeling,  thought,  fancy; 
and,  above  all,  imagination.” 

A  Question  for  the  Night. 

If  on  some  quiet  night  I  lay, 

Upon  my  bed,  as  now  I  lie. 

And  watched  the  full  moon  hold  her  way 
Across  the  silence  of  the  sky, 

With  pace  so  gradual  that  she  seemed 
To  rule  unstirring  in  her  height. 

While  underneath  the  river  gleamed, 

And  all  the  landscape  slept  in  light; — 

If,  on  a  sudden,  I  should  see 
A  wanness  strike  along  her  face. 

Should  see  her,  like  a  storm-vexed  tree, 

Bow.  rock,  and  stagger  in  her  place ; 

Then  to  a  deep  blood-crimson  flush. 

And,  looming  larger  as  she  came, 

Down  from  the  cleaving  zenith  rush, 

A  darkening  mass,  streaked  through  with  flame. 

While  roaring — not  of  wind — drew  nigh; — 

Then  should  I  to  my  pillow  turn. 

And  in  a  prostrate  terror  lie? 

Or  should  I,  rising  up,  discern 
The  instinct  of  a  ransomed  soul, 

A  kindling  love  that  mastered  fear. 

And  watch,  behind  Heaven’s  curling  scroll, 

To  see  my  Saviour’s  face  appear? 
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The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told  very  shortly,  for,  alas! — the 
story,  so  simple  and  pure  and  true,  was  a  very  short  one. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  among  the  heathery  glens  and  the  dark 
pines  and  the  glowing  maples  and  the  music  of  the  burns, 
Emmeline  returned  to  England.  Her  husband  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  living  at  Barford  S.  Martin,  six  miles  west  of  Salisbury. 
The  Rectory  of  her  childhood,  Poulshot,  near  Devizes,  was  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Salisbury. — “To  find  that  they  lie  close 
together,  and  that  our  journey’s  end  is  but  our  starting-place  ’’ ! 
The  ]\Iother — the  Mother  who  had  been  little  Emmie’s  first 
admirer  and  confidante,  and  who  had  sent  the  poems  to  Words¬ 
worth  ,— was  long  since  gone ;  but  the  Father  was  still  Rector  of 
Poulshot,  and  also  Canon  of  Sarum,  and  oscillating  between 
Poulshot  and  the  fine  and  interesting  old  house  he  had  with 
the  Canonry — a  house  with  a  long  garden  down  to  the 
River  Avon,  and  old  fruit  trees  on  the  lawn,  and  a  two-storeyed 
summer-house  covered  with  ivy  overhanging  the  river. 

It  was  after  her  return  to  England,  in  the  Rectory  of  Barford 
S.  Martin,  that  Emmie’s  last  poems  were  written.  Nine  of 
these  were  published  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  and  seven  remain  in 
MS.  The  last  two  of  these  unpublished  ones  are  called  “The 
Lost  Lyre”  and  “The  Lyre  Found.” 

■  The  Lost  Lvre. 

As  some  blind  Harper  sits,  his  servant  gone 
On  loitering  errand,  in  the  house  alone, — 

At  first,  perhaps,  the  noises  from  without 
Amuse  his  mind;  the  strolling  merchant’s  shout. 

The  prattle  and  dispute  of  boys  at  play. 

The  broken  gossip  of  the  village  way  : — 

But  soon  the  Spirits  of  sweet  soimd  begin 
— His  most  accustomed  guests — to  stir  within. 

And  ask  for  utterance, — and  his  eager  hand 
Is  stretched  to  take  the  harp  whose  wonted  stand 
Is  by  his  chair.  But  ah !  the  heedless  Boy 
Has  fooled  his  longing,  frustrated  his  joy. 

Has  left  the  precious  Instrument  laid  by 
In  some  unwonted  place.  So  with  a  sigh 
When  now  his  hands  have  round  him  moved  in  vain. 

He  strives  to  sit  resigned;  but  soon  again 
The  fever  is  so  strong  that  he  must  rise 
And  grope  about  the  room,  his  useless  eyes 
Turned  sideways  up,  and  his  uncertain  touch 
On  this  or  that  alighting.  Even  such 
The  restless  yearning,  such  the  baulked  desire 
I  prove,  since  that  which  is  to  me  my  Lyre, 

The  sweet  or  lofty  theme  whereon  to  pour 
The  Poet's  impulse  forth,  I  find  no  more.  .  .  . 

And  the  last  poem  of  all,  “The  Lyre  Found,”  was  written  at 
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Poulshot  Eectory— the  old  home— in  November,  1862.  It  is  too 
pathetic  for  comment. 


The  Lyke  Found. 

In  our  dear  England’s  uneventful  breast 
There  is  a  little  pastoral  vale 
Not  fairer  nor  less  blessed  than  the  rest. 

A  valley  where  the  primrose  pale 
Studs  mossy  banks,  and  kingcups  gem 
The  low  laid  fields,  and  comely  ranks 
Of  elm  trees  arch  the  village  road. 

And  hedge-sprays  wild  feather  the  oak-tree’s  stem. 

There  was  I  born,  in  that  unmarked  abode 
Did  Nature  feed  me  with  her  manna  pure, 

And  by  her  commonest  delights. 

By  clouds,  by  sunny  grass,  by  star-lit  nights. 

My  youth’s  quick  senses  in  her  mysteries  train. 

And  there  did  youth  endure 
The  sweet  unrest,  the  glorious  pain. 

The  unearthly  discontent  with  earth. 

Which  is  the  relic  of  our  birth, 

The  pledge  of  what  may  be  again. 

Since  then,  my  feet  have  been  where  Nature  holds 
Her  regal  state;  where  mist  enfolds 
The  mountain  peak,  where  passionate  seas 
Fling  back  the  still  rejected  tides. 

Or  slowly  heave  their  languid  sides 
Lying  in  sun-flecked  caves  at  ease. 

This  have  I  known,  and  sought  with  vain  desire 
The  quick  response,  the  sudden  fire. 

The  old  poetic  rapture  of  the  Past. 

But,  dear  emotions  1  ye  revive  at  last! — 

Here,  where  I  knew  you  first,  I  find 
Your  ministrations  busy  in  my  mind. 

The  streak  of  sky  behind  the  well-known  trees. 

The  blackbirds’  twilight  chink,  the  uncertain  breeze 
That  sets  the  plane-tree’s  whispering  leaf  astir — 

From  these,  from  every  trivial  sound  and  sight 
Comes  inspiration!  and  in  such  delight 
I  move,  as  one  who  long  by  sickness  laid 
Apart  in  silence,  solitude  and  shade 
Wakes  to  the  thousand  joys  of  life. — Alas ! 

One  thought  o’ershadows  all!  this  wealth  must  pass. 
Even  as  I  pass  from  these  dear  scenes  away. 

And  mournful  knowledge  the  brief  joy  repay. 

Of  his  long  bondage  does  the  sick  man  learn 

Finding  the  sunshine  of  the  world  so  strange. 
Thus  the  recovered  affluence  of  a  day 
Shows  me  what  Time  has  wrought  of  loss  and  change, 
One  glimpse  of  Youth  has  taught  me  to  discern 
How  much  could  never  but  with  Youth  return. 
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It  was  less  than  two  years  later  that,  at  the  Eectory  of  Barford 
S,  Martin,— in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  still  with  her  beautiful 
imagination  filled  with  pure  vision,  and  with  dear  ties  binding 
and  pulling  her  to  earth  and  happiness,— Wordsworth’s  “Inspired 
Little  Creature”  died.  There,  in  the  churchyard  of  Barford  S. 
Martin,  she  lies  buried,  beside  a  little  daughter  who  lived  only 
a  few  days. 

The  silver  inkstand  wdth  “Emmeline”  and  the  Royal  Arms 
engraved  on  it  is  treasured  by  her  son.  Two  books  of  MSS.— one 
the  gift  of  Aunt  Mary  on  the  far-off  eighth  birthday,  the  “happy, 
happy  day,”  and  the  other  one  into  which  are  copied  the  last 
verses  of  all, — and  the  little  packet  of  what  is  left  of  the  Words¬ 
worth  correspondence,  are  kept  sacredly  by  her  daughters,  and 
were  by  them  entrusted  to  the  present  writer. 

Ros.aline  Masson. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 


The  Parliament  of  1910  assembled  under  conditions  which  made 
for  compromise  and  conciliation.  In  the  even  balancing  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  House  the  electors  had  declared  themselves 
for  internal  peace,  for  a  policy  of  moderation;  and  this  verdict, 
accepted  by  both  sides  even  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
introduced  a  new  spirit  into  the  conduct  of  national  business. 
Under  these  conditions  it  followed  that  opportunities  for  carrying 
contentious  and  purely  party  legislation  were  limited,  and  a 
consequent  advantage  accrued  to  prominent  non-party  issues. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  now  that  the  most  prominent  of 
these  non-party  issues  is  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  certainly  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  seizing  upon  the  greater  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  present  Parliamentary  conditions.  Women  Suffragists  have 
displayed  marked  alertness.  The  militants  led  the  way  with  their 
declaration  of  a  truce — a  politic  and  pacific  movement  of  strategy. 
The  protest  and  tumultuous  petitioning  of  the  last  Parliament 
was  suspended  until  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  the 
temper  of  the  House  had  been  proved.  A  clear  opportunity  for 
action  free  from  all  compulsion  w’as  to  be  afforded  the  Government, 
and  militancy  was  only  to  be  renewed  if  this  opportunity  was 
rejected.  This  decision  came  from  both  militant  societies,  and 
showed  their  mutual  appreciation  of  the  changed  conditions. 

Within  the  House  this  step  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the 
Conciliation  Committee  for  Woman  Suffrage.  This  body  was 
composed  of  members  of  every  party  in  the  House,  and  set 
itself  the  task  of  securing  an  early  solution  of  the  votes  for 
w’omen  question.  Its  immediate  work  was  to  discover  what  par¬ 
ticular  terms  of  enfranchisement  would  command  the  maximum 
support  from  all  parties,  and  having  discovered  them,  to  take  such 
steps  as  should  result  in  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Bill 
w’hich  embodied  them.  A  great  measure  of  success  has  attended 
the  Committee’s  efforts.  It  has  provided  a  channel  for  action 
where  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  machinery  and  constitutional 
usages  have  failed.  It  has  united  the  Suffragist  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  has  discovered  a  practical  compromise 
suitable  for  immediate  application  ;  and  it  has  won  concessions 
never  w’on  before  from  the  Government.  When  the  Committee 
was  formed,  the  temper  of  the  new  House  was  its  only  asset. 
Backed  by  this  one  strength  it  has  found  the  basis  of  compromise. 
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drafted,  introduced,  and  pushed  forward  the  Bill  embodying  it, 
3nd  wrung  from  the  Prime  Minister,  in  spite  of  reixjated  rebuffs 
and  refusals  and  of  a  personal  unwillingness  that  is  notorious, 
definite  facilities  for  the  Second  Beading  stage.  It  has  won 
more.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  response  to  the  Memorial  signed 
bv  175  Members  of  the  House,  felt  called  upon  to  make  a 
momentous  declaration  in  the  following  terms. — “The  Govern¬ 
ment  recognises  that,  if  it  be  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  House, 
it  must  have  opportunities  of  effectively  dealing  with  the  whole 
question.”  This  pledge  is  the  strongest  that  has  ever  been 
obtained  from  any  Minister  of  the  Crown.  When  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Government  to  a  House  in 
which  four  hundred  IMembers  are  acknowledged  Women 
Suffragists  and  only  seventy  Anti-Suffragists,  there  seems  but 
one  conclusion  possible—  that  women  are  on  the  eve  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  And  this  is  the  only  outcome  of  the  present  position  if 
the  Government  pledge  is  kept. 

The  old  dangers  which  Women’s  Suffrage  faced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  removed  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
dead  weight  of  indifference  is  gone.  The  movement  is  no  longer 
belittled  into  insignificance  by  an  utter  want  of  understanding. 
The  Government  blockade — the  refusal  of  all  Governments  to 
grant  facilities  to  a  private  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill — has  fallen. 
When  other  obstacles  were  overcome,  or  might  have  been  over¬ 
come,  this  one  always  blocked  the  way.  So  often  has  it  formed 
the  crucial  ix)int,  the  occasion  of  failure  or  betrayal,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  great  bar  to  victory.  Against 
it  the  whole  force  of  the  militant  anti-government  jx)licy  has  been 
thrown.  This  was  one  way  out  of  the  impasse — to  force  some 
Government  to  make  the  issue  its  own,  to  make  Women’s  Suffrage 
a  party  question.  But  there  was  another  way,  and  this  way  the 
Conciliation  Committee  is  attempting,  the  way  of  compromise,  of 
mutual  give  and  take.  The  quicksands  of  opposing  party  interests 
and  of  acut(^  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  solution 
among  pledged  supp)orters,  required  to  be  bridged  over  by  con¬ 
ference  and  compromise.  By  this  means,  or  by  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  action,  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women  can  be 
secured ;  and  the  way  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  is  at  present 
the  safer  and  likelier  way. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Shackleton  is  the  result  of  the 
Conciliation  Committee’s  efforts,  and  its  terms  are  as  follows  :  — 
1.  “Every  woman  possessed  of  a  household  qualification, 
or  of  a  ten  px)und  occupancy  qualification,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Representation  of  the  People’s  Act  (1884),  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered  to 
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vote  for  the  county  or  borough  in  which  the  qualifying  | 
premises  are  situate.  I 

2.  “For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  woman  shall  not  be  I 
disqualified  by  marriage  for  being  registered  as  a  voter,  i 

provided  that  a  husband  and  wife  shall  not  both  be  qualified 
in  respect  of  the  same  property.”  ^ 

The  Committee  describes  its  Bill  as  “a  working  compromise  from 
the  Parliamentary  .standpoint,”  and  states  that  it  has  been 
specially  drafted:  “(1)  to  meet  the  objections  of  Liberal  and 
Ijabour  [Members  to  any  increase  of  the  Ownership  or  Plural 
Vote  ;  (2)  to  satisfy  Unionist  opinion  as  a  cautious  and  moderate 
advance  ;  (8)  to  be  capable  of  statement  in  a  simple  formula  which 
can  be  debated  without  an  undue  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
House.”  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Bill  is  an  ideal  one— either 
from  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  standpoint.  It  is  a  practical 
political  expedient,  a  compromise.  It  breaks  down  the  barrier 
that  makes  sex  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  ] 
franchise,  and  it  does  this  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance  to 
existing  conditions  and  to  conflicting  interests.  In  brief,  the  | 
(expedient  adopted  by  the  Conciliation  Committee  has  been  to  take 
the  broad  principle  of  equal  voting  rights  for  men  and  women  as 
enunciated  in  the  old  Sex-Equality  Bill,  and  to  delete  therefrom 
every  application  of  the  principle  against  which  strong  opposition 
was  declared.  The  resulting  measure  confers  upon  women  only 
those  franchises  “which  all  parties  regard  as  satisfactory.”  I 

The  work  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  did  not  end  with  the 
solution  of  the  Parliamentary  difficulties.  It  had  to  win  for  its 
Bill  the  support  of  the  women  organised  in  the  various  Suffrage 
Societies.  The  Sex-Equality  Bill,  last  introduced  into  the  House  ! 
by  Mr.  Stanger,  has  always  expressed  the  terms  of  their  demand. 
They  have  claimed  an  eipial  franchise  for  men  and  women,  and 
nothing  less  than  this  has  ever  been  seriously  considered.  At 
first  acceptance  of  the  proposed  compromise  appeared  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  fall  from  principle  to  expediency,  a  sale  of  the 
Suffragist  birthright ;  but  this  difficulty  was  surmounted.  One 
society  after  another  realised  the  practical  nature  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Conciliation  Committee  and  the  limits  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  parties  in  the  House,  and  decided  that  a  small  Bill  such 
as  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  pass  was  much  to  be 
preferred  to  no  Bill  at  all  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  two  days’  debate  in  the  Commons  showed  that  the 
Government  was  not  alone  in  realising  that  the  settlement  of  this 
(juestion  has  become  imminent.  From  the  speeches  of  opponents 
(1)  Air.  Shackleton  has  given  notice  to  amend  Clause  2  so  as  to  provide 
“that  a  husband  and  wife  shall  not  both  be  registered  as  voters  for  the 
same  Parliamentary  Borough  or  County  Division.” 
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it  was  apparent  that  the  best  they  now  hoped  for  was  a  little 
further  delay.  The  temper  of  the  supporters  has  been  proved  in 
the  consultations  of  the  earlier  stage,  and  it  was  felt  again  in  the 
tone  of  the  debate.  The  old  trifling  and  ridicule  were  absent. 
The  fight  was  a  real  one  at  last ;  it  was  no  longer  a  lightly  veiled 
sham.  To  the  old  arguments  and  the  older  prejudices,  with  their 
brood  of  contradictions  and  antiquities,  were  added  the  thunders 
of  dreadful  prophecy  :  and  all  these  were  utterly  useless.  The 
ot)Jy  opfwsition  that  was  productive  of  any  harm  to  the  Bill  or 
to  its  prosp>ects  was  the  unexpected  opposition.  And  in  the  teeth 
of  this  bitter  Ministerial  attack  the  Second  Reading  majority  was 
greater  than  that  of  last  year’s  Budget  and  this  year’s  Veto 
resolutions. 

The  majority  of  110  for  the  Second  Reading  was  a  great  victory. 
It  was  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the 
Conciliation  Bill.  There  have  been  larger  majorities,  it  is  true, 
but  never  one  that  meant  so  much.  The  mere  triflers  ar’.d 
traffickers  fall  away  as  a  question  passes  from  the  academic  to 
the  practical  stage  ;  and  it  was  made  clear  on  all  hands  that  this 
was  a  practical  decision  —a  serious  piece  of  legislative  procedure. 
The  opponents  of  the  Bill  emphasised  this  point  again  and  again. 
It  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill  was  as  decisive  as  the  Third  Reading  of  any  ordinary  measure. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that  the  vote  was  a 
vote  for  this  particular  Bill,  and  not  upon  the  general  principle 
of  votes  for  women.  He  threw  this  point  into  greater  relief  by 
offering  to  vote  for  the  Bill  if  it  were  thrown  back  into  the 
academic  stage.  He  further  impressed  upon  the  House  that  the 
Bill  was  a  piece  of  external  dictation  from  a  “conciliation  com¬ 
mittee  of  women” — which  existed  only  in  the  Chancellor’s 
imagination — and  that  it  was  so  framed  as  to  exclude  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  amendment.  After  all  these  warnings  as  to  what  was 
involved  in  a  decision,  the  House  gave  the  Bill  a  large  majority. 
This  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  ^Ministerial  Radicals  showed  that 
the  ^lembers  of  the  House  understood  this  Bill,  that  they  approved 
this  Bill,  and  that  they  wanted  this  Bill  placed  upon  the  Statute 
Book  without  delay.  So  much  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Opponents  realise  this  as  well  as  friends,  but  the  former 
endeavour,  as  they  cannot  consign  the  Second  Reading  vote  to 
obscurity,  to  reduce  its  significance  by  comparison  with  the  later 
vote,  which  referred  the  Bill  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  majority  for  the  latter  motion  is  taken  as  vitiating  the  majority 
for  the  former,  as  a  proof  indeed  that  the  House  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  the  Conciliation  Bill  beyond  the  Second  Reading 
Stage.  But  a  little  consideration  disproves  this  theory.  The 
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Conservative  Party  has  always  opposed  the  reference  of  financial 
constitutional,  and  franchise  measures  to  the  Grand  Committees 
and  its  members  were  therefore  following  a  consistent  policy  when 
they  voted  for  the  Committee  Stage  to  be  taken  in  the  House. 
Some  few  Liberal  Members,  respecters  of  precedent,  share  the 
Conservative  view.  Others  have  voted  with  the  Conservatives  on 
this  issue  because  they  fear  the  growth  of  government  by  delega¬ 
tion.  Besides  these  men — a  considerable  number — who  would 
have  op^josed  the  reference  of  any  franchise  measure  to  a  Grand 
Committee,  there  were  some  in  agreement  with  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ]\Ir.  Haldane,  who  promised  to  support  the  Bill  in  all 
its  stages,  but  desired  some  slight  amendment.  Members  holding 
this  view’  believed  that  if  Government  time  were  required  for 
further  progress,  such  an  amendment  would  have  a  greater  chance 
of  acceptance,  a  compromise  being  arranged  by  which  the 
Government  would  give  facilities  in  return  for  the  alteration 
desired.  There  was  no  intention  to  endanger  the  Bill.  This 
was  made  clear  by  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  when  he  said,  “I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  a  party  to 
sending  this  Bill  to  be  discussed  by  a  Committee  upstairs,  where 
it  might  be  passed  through  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
comma.  .  .  .  That  does  not  involve  necessarily  that  the  question 
should  be  delayed  in  becoming  law.  .  .  .” 

One  further  factor  served  to  turn  the  votes  in  favour  of  the 
motion  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  :  those  ^Members  who  wished  to  make  the  Government 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  Bill  took  this  course,  some  of  them 
washing  to  embarrass  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  next  General 
Election,  and  others — bearing  in  mind  the  Government  pledge 
for  facilities  for  effective  settlement — intending  to  give  it  a  claim 
over  the  new  voters.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  possible 
to  describe  the  votes  by  which  the  Bill  was  sent  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  as  votes  against  the  further  progr’ess  of  the  Bill.  The 
Government  stood  pledged  to  allow  opportunities  in  accordance 
wdth  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  House  ;  the  House  expressed 
its  intentions,  and  relied  ii[X)n  the  pledge  of  the  Government  :  these 
are  the  essentials  of  the  |X)sition.  The  House  has  spoken.  It 
has  declared  itself.  It  is  left  for  the  Government  to  act. 

The  Radi9al  intervention  against  the  Bill  deserves  examination. 
The  unexpected  deflection  of  the  two  younger  Piadical  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  was  a  matter  of  moment,  first  because  it  was  unex¬ 
pected,  and  second  because  it  expressed  the  only  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Bill  was  met.  No  other  opponents  expected 
to  kill  the  measure ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill 
deliberatelv  set  out  to  do  so. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  a  comparatively 
recent  convert  to  the  Suffrage  cause,  his  right-about-face  was 
unexpected.  At  the  General  Election  of  1906  Mr.  Churchill  met 
the  suffragist  query  by  ringing  the  changes  upon,  “Madam,  I 
will  not  be  hen-pecked.”  During  the  two  years  which  elapsed 
before  the  North-West  Manchester  By-Election  occurred,  IMr. 
Churchill  had  grown  older,  and  he  made  amjile  verbal  amends, 
describing  the  Suffrage  question  as  “the  most  important,”  and 
giving  a  strong  affirmative  to  the  query,  “Are  you  in  favour  of 
votes  for  women,  and  will  you  do  all  you  can  to  influence  the 
Cabinet  in  that  direction?”  During  the  General  Election  cam¬ 
paign  in  Dundee  in  January  of  this  year  the  Home  Secretary 
replied  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  a  member  of  the 
Women’s  Freedom  League  by  saying  that  he  did  not  think  that 
married  women  needed  the  suffrage,  as  he  found  from  his  own 
experience  that  they  were  able  to  secure  all  they  desired  by 
influence.  “But,”  he  stated,  “there  are  some  women  who  find 
themselves  at  a  loose  end,  and  I  would  like  to  meet  their  case.” 
From  a  politician  of  a  mature  mind  this  statement  would  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  Conciliation  Woman  Suffrage  Bill — which 
would  enfpanchise  a  preponderance  of  widows  and  spinsters, 
“women  who  find  themselves  at  a  loose  end,”  and  have  no  man 
to  influence — was  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  Home  Secretary’s 
views.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the  accepted  opinion.  The  Liberal 
women  looked  upon  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  certain  supporter  of  the 
measure.  By  a  strange  series  of  misunderstandings,  both  the 
Chairman  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mittee,  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  were  led  to  hold 
a  similar  belief,  which  was  rudely  shattered  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

“I  can  understand,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  on 
July  12th,  “the  man  who  says,  ‘  I  am  for  votes  for  women,’  and 
the  man  who  says,  ‘  I  am  against  votes  for  women,’  but  what  is 
to  be  said  for  a  man  who  says  that  he  is  in  favour  of  votes  for 
women,  but  not  for  wives  and  mothers,  unless  they  are  faggot 
votes?  The  basic  principle  of  this  Bill  is  to  deny  votes  to  mothers 
and  wives — that  is  to  say,  to  deny  votes  to  those  who  on  the 
whole  are  the  best  of  their  sex.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  these 
proposals  will  commend  themselves  to  the  thinking  men  of  this 
country.”  So  that  the  Bill  stands  condemned  by  ^Ir.  Churchill 
because,  in  his  opinion,  it  satisfies  the  very  conditions  laid  down 
by  himself  in  his  owm  constituency  as  recently  as  January  of 
this  year ! 

But  the  real  strength  of  the  attack  of  both  ^Ministers  lay  in  the 
charge  of  outside  dictation  to  the  House,  and  iqx)!!  this  they 
both  seized  with  determination.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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played  the  chief  part  in  working  up  this  attack.  His  statement 
that  the  Bill  has  been  forced  upon  the  House  in  a  form  incapable 
of  amendment  l)y  an  outside  Committee  of  women  rests  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  that  is  almost  absurd.  Every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  and  one  would  have  thought  every  Member 
of  the  House,  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mittee  consists  exclusively  of  Members  of  the  Commons,  with  the 
exception  of  its  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary.  There  is  not 
a  woman  on  the  Committee — though  one  fails  to  see  what  great 
affront  would  have  been  offered  to  the  House  if  a  committee 
of  women  had  drafted  and  caused  to  be  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion  a  measure  embodying  the  views  of  women  as  to  their  own 
enfranchisement.  But  this  “dictatorial”  Committee  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  Members  of  Parliament,  which  disclaims  all 
intention  of  dictation. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  Committee  that  the  title  of  the 
Bill  is  so  framed  as  to  shut  out  dangerous  and  far-reaching 
amendments.  These  would  destroy  the  compromise  upon  which 
the  Bill  is  based,  and  thus  would  destroy  the  Bill.  Before  the 
existing  agreement  could  be  reached,  all  |x)ssible  solutions  of 
the  question  had  been  canvassed  and  considered  throughout  the 
House.  The  winnowing  and  sifting,  which  Mr.  liloyd  George 
says  should  have  been  left  to  the  House — even  while  he  knows 
that  time  would  never  be  allowed  for  it — have  been  carried  out 
by  the  Committee.  Two  essential  things  had  to  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  :  the  first  was  to  secure  the  intrinsic 
preservation  of  the  compromise  upon  which  the  Suffragist  majority 
in  the  House  was  agreed ;  and  the  second  was  to  reduce  the 
demand  made  u^wn  the  time  of  the  House  to  a  minimum.  Such 
necessary  defences  were  required  in  order  that  the  Bill  should 
obtain  any  consideration.  An  extravagant  demand  for  time 
would  immediately  destroy  the  chances  of  a  Private  Member’s 
Bill ;  a  loose  drafting  of  such  a  measure  would  endanger  it,  by 
providing  op|X)rtunities  for  breaking  up  of  a  compact  body  into 
sections,  and  by  offering  to  the  opponents  an  avenue  for  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  debate. 

Therefore,  far-reaching  amendments  have  certainly  been 
guarded  against,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  amendment  is 
impossible.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  a  range  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  within  the  limits  of  the  title  of  the  Bill,  though  these 
are  not  wide.  Such  a  possibility  of  amendment  was  assumed 
by  ]\Ir.  Shackleton  when  he  suggested  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
preventing  husband  and  wife  from  voting  in  the  same  con¬ 
stituency.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  intervention  with  regard  to  this 
matter  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Official  Reixud  of  the  proceedings 
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in  the  House  : — “The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  I  desire  to 
ask.  if  this  Bill  receives  a  Second  Beading,  whether  it  will  be 
competent  for  any  IMember  of  the  House,  either  in  Committee  or 
in  the  Eeport  Stage,  to  move  amendments  either  to  omit  the 
proviso  in  Clause  2,  or  to  extend  the  franchise  to  those  women 
whose  husbands  possess  the  Household  qualification,  whatever 
the  value  of  the  house  may  be  ?  ’’ 

The  Speaker  replied  :  “The  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  me  in  rather  a  difficult  position, 
for  this  reason.  It  is  not  1  who,  in  the  first  place,  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them ;  it  would  be  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  when  the  Bill  is  in  Committee,  either  in  this  House 
or  in  a  Standing  Committee.  Therefore,  in  anything  I  say  I 
must  not  be  taken  as  binding  him.  He  may  take  a  wholly 
different  view  from  the  view  T  take.  In  the  second  place,  I  ought 
to  say  that  it  is  rather  anticipating  the  proper  time  at  which 
these  questions  ought  to  be  raised.  I  ought  also  to  say  that  if 
I  were  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  this  Bill  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  particular  points  argued  before  I  gave  a  decision.”  After 
all  these  qualifications  the  Speaker  offered  his  private  opinion, 
“for  what  it  was  worth,”  that  such  amendments  would  not  be 
permissible. 

The  terms  of  this  reply  at  once  dispose  of  any  claim  of  certainty 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  contention.  The  Speaker  admits  that  the 
point  ought  to  be  debated  before  the  responsible  authority  in 
order  that  his  decision  may  be  in  accordance  with  facts.  This  is 
an  admission  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  Bill  can  be  amended, 
and  it  disposes  at  once  of  the  right  of  those  who  think  it  cannot 
to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  view.  The  Speaker’s 
opinion  gives  them  the  right  to  claim  probability,  but  that  is  all. 
In  claiming  more  they  throw  suspicion  upon  themselves.  Two 
other  sentences  in  the  Speaker’s  reply  deserve  attention  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  eagerness  to  forge  and  wield  this 
weapon  against  the  Bill.  The  first  is  that  the  time  at  which  such 
questions  ought  to  be  asked  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  second 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  addressed  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  scarcely  plead  ignorance  of  such  details  of  procedure, 
his  intervention  at  the  Second  Reading  Stage  must  have  been 
deliberate,  and  it  can  only  be  explained  by  his  desire  to  damage 
the  chances  of  the  Bill  by  winning  for  his  own  suggestion  of 
dictation  the  apparent  authority  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

That  i\Ir.  Lloyd  George  should  take  up  an  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  this  Bill  when  he  has  consistently  supported  and 
voted  for  the  Sex-Equality  Bill,  caused  more  than  surprise  and 
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disap}X)intment  among  Liberal  Suffragists.  It  awakened  a  sense 
of  suspicion.  The  application  of  the  principle  that  women  should 
vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  would  result  in  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  under  the  owner,  lodger,  and  T'niversity 
franchises,  and  would  involve  plural  voting  for  women  as  now 
in  operation  for  men,  as  well  as  conferring  the  household  and 
occupancy  franchises  of  the  Conciliation  Bill.  All  the  former 
franchises  have  been  condemned  as  anti-democratic  by  sections 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  an  organisation  has  been  formed  among 
Ijabourists  and  Radicals  to  combat  their  further  extension.  There 
have  been  anxious  questionings  and  some  consequent  cleavages 
in  the  Tjiberal  women’s  societies,  in  which  Women’s  Suffrage  has 
been  relegated  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  ]iosition  because  of  this 
very  difficulty  of  combining  party  advantage  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sex-equality  in  voting.  The  inception  and  membership 
of  till'  Adult  Suffrage  Society  and  the  more  recently  formed 
People’s  Suffrage  Federation  are  due  more  particularly  to  a  desire 
to  resist  the  extension  to  women  of  these  existing  property 
franchises  than  to  a  demand  for  Adult  Suffrage.  The  latter  has 
been  judged  by  contrast  rather  than  on  its  own  merits.  The 
chief  bodies  endorsing  this  view  have  been  the  People’s  Suffrage 
Federation  and  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild,  and  it  has  been 
largely  favoured  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Women’s  Federation. 
Now  all  these  bodies  have  given  their  sup|X)rt  to  the  Conciliation 
Bill,  regarding  it  as  the  sort  of  half-way  step  which  they  are 
prepared  to  take  towards  complete  adult  enfranchisement.  There 
can  be  no  more  enlightening  commentary  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  supports  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  a  Bill  which  his  followers  reject  as  unsound.  A 
new  Bill,  eliminating  all  the  liiberal  points  of  objection,  is  then 
introduced,  a  Bill  so  satisfactory  from  the  Radical  standpoint  that 
those  known  for  years  as  irreconcilables  have  agreed  to  accept  it— 
and  this  Bill  he  rejects  and  condemns,  turning  against  it  in  the 
House  the  full  force  of  his  eloquence  and  influence.  There  are 
three  explanations  which  may  be  put  forward  as  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  his  deflection.  He  may  have  failed  to  master  the 
respective  merits — from  the  Liberal  standpoint — of  the  two  Bills 
in  question  ;  he  may  have  suddenly  altered  his  views  as  to  the 
advisability  of,  enfranchising  women — a  change  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  more  suspicious  when  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
issue  has  become  practical  politics  ;  or  he  may  have  been  driven  by 
some  unacknowledged  force,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
him  to  throw  his  character  for  consistency  to  the  winds,  to  oppose 
his  own  convictions.  At  the  best,  Air.  Lloyd  George  must  be 
judged  guilty  of  ignorance  of  vital  matters.  At  the  worst  he  can 
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be  indicted  for  insincerity  or  instability,  or  for  both.  His  change 
of  front  admits  of  no  kinder  interpretation. 

One  of  the  rules  often  applied  by  those  desirous  of  covering 
their  own  aggressions  is  that  of  making  a  great  outcry  about  the 
aggressions  of  some  other  party,  preferably  the  one  suffering  the 
wrong.  This  has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  uix)n  the  defensive, 
of  awakening  much  argument  and  debate,  and  of  confusing  the 
public  mind  ;  and  it  generally  results  in  the  real  aggressor  going 
unpunished  and  the  original  evil  unredressed.  This  appears  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  present  Government  action.  A 
measure  which  has  received  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
House  is  to  be  denied  further  consideration  by  the  direct  exercise 
of  Government  authority.  This  is  an  unconstitutional  and  an 
undemocratic  act,  an  act  which  imposes  a  Cabinet  Veto  u}K)n  the 
expressed  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  order  to  cover  or 
excuse  this  deed  cause  of  comjdaint  has  to  be  found  against 
the  measure  that  is  to  be  blocked — and  it  is  found  in  the  plea 
of  dictation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  i\Ir.  Churchill  have  clearly  indicated 
that  they  consider  this  Bill  a  bad  Bill.  But  the  House  has  chosen  ; 
and  it  is  of  no  avail  for  the  ^linistry  to  say  that  because  the 
choice  of  the  House  is  bad,  therefore  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  operative.  This  is  the  real  position,  but  it  must  be 
veiled.  The  truth  would  be  too  frank  an  admission  of  autocracy. 
Therefore  the  Government  declares  that  the  real  aggressors  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  House  are  the  Conciliation  Committee,  and 
it  refuses  to  stand  out  of  the  way  of  a  Bill  which  gives  the  House 
‘‘no  real  opportunity  of  choice.”  This  line  of  argument  was 
advanced  at  first  only  by  the  two  Radical  Ministers  named,  but 
the  Prime  [Minister  adopted  it  officially  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Lytton  and  in  his  last  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  House 
before  it  rose  for  the  Recess.  He  has  thus  deliberately  shouldered 
the  responsibility  which  it  involves.  Apparently  the  object  of 
this  line  of  action  is  to  secure  the  Government  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  its  obligations  without  the  awkward  necessity  of  repudiating 
them. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  final  statement  in  the  House  defines  the 
present  position.  Reduced  to  simple  terms,  this  statement 
means  that  no  facilities  for  any  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  will  be 
granted  this  Session,  and  that  no  further  facilities  at  all  will  be 
granted  to  this  Bill  in  any  Session.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  reminded  the  House,  that  when  in  June  he  announced 
that  two  days  would  be  allowed  for  the  Second  Reading  Stage,  he 
also  stated  that  no  further  facilities  could  be  afforded  this  Bill  this 
Session.  But  he  went  on  to  declare  that  the  House  ought  to  have 
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opportunities  of  effectively  dealing  with  the  whole  question,  and 
said  that  he  exjXT'ted  enlightenment  as  to  the  state  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  feeling  from  the  forthcoming  debate.  It  was  expected 
therefore,  that  an  emphatic  declaration  from  the  House  would 
secure  the  further  time  required.  This  was  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed,  especially  as  the  other  matters  dealt  wdth  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  had  reference  to  this  session.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  pledge  was  given  the  autumn  session  had  not  been 
decided  upon.  The  additional  time  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  justifies  the  demand  for  facilities  in  November. 

If  the  pledge  that  the  House  shall  have  an  opportunity  for 
effective  settlement  is  to  be  kept  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
for  delay.  A  postix)nement  into  1911  means  the  re-opening  of 
the  whole  problem  again,  a  new  conciliatory  effort,  and  the  waste 
of  Parliamentary  time  by  the  repetition  of  those  stages  in  the  Bill 
already  j^assed.  It  may  mean  much  more  than  this.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  electors  early  in  the 
new  year,  by  means  of  which  the  Government  would  evade  its 
pledge  and  put  back  a  Suffrage  settlement  indefinitely. 

The  qualifications  and  conditions  introduced  into  Mr.  Asquith’s 
utterances  had  no  place  in  the  original  statement.  The  only 
condition  then  required  was  the  approval  of  the  House.  The 
House  was  invited  to  declare  itself  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  know  its  wdll  and  act  accordingly.  The  House  has  declared 
itself,  and  now  conditions  are  imposed. 

IMr.  Asquith  declares  that  the  Bill  gives  the  House  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  “for  a  free  and  adequate  dealing  with  the  w'hole  question," 
and  he  indicates  by  implication  and  by  word  of  mouth  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  grant  facilities  at  some  future  day  for  a  Bill  “so  large  and 
elastic  that  the  whole  question  of  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  not  one 
application  of  it,  must  come  under  discussion.”  Now’  a  Bill  so 
large  and  elastic  as  this  would  require  many  days  of  Parliamentary 
time.  The  debate  upon  it  could  be  prolonged  to  occupy  a  whole 
session.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  impracticable  and  unwise 
in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure 
which  permits  of  an  unlimited  moving  of  amendments.  Such 
procedure  inevitably  ends  in  smoke.  The  only  body  in  the  House 
that  can  afford  to  risk  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  is  the 
Government  itself,  and  it  can  control  the  time  of  the  House  and 
apply  the  closure.  For  a  private  Member’s  Bill  to  be  drafted  on 
such  lines  is  pre-natal  suicide. 

There  is  another  consideration  equally  conclusive  against  this 
course.  A  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  requires  either  an  open  House 
or  a  Government  backing  if  it  is  to  become  law’.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  refuses  to  act ;  the  most  it  will  provide  is  an  open  House— 
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a  House  given  temporal  opportunities  and  freedom  from  party 
(ies.  This  it  professes  to  be  willing  to  give.  But  if  it  will  only 
provide  this  opportunity  for  a  Bill  that  cannot  pass,  it  really  gives 
nothing.  It  merely  makes  a  pretence  of  giving.  Yet  this  is  what 
is  now  projected.  The  Cabinet  insists  upon  a  large  and  elastic 
Bill :  and  such  a  Bill  will  not  jrass.  The  strength  of  the  Suffragist 
support  in  the  various  parties  decides  the  kind  of  Bill  which  can 
pass  an  ojX'n  House.  Such  a  Bill  must  satisfy  Conservatives  as 
ffell  as  Liberals  and  liabourists.  It  must  be  a  compromise.  A 
Bill  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  Ministerialists  can  only  be 
carried  by  the  exercise  of  Ministerial  authority.  Yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  claims  such  a  Bill  and  will  give  no  guarantees  of  official 
action. 

The  Government  refusal  to  allow  facilities  for  a  compromise 
measure  can  have  no  excuse.  It  is  tantamount  to  claiming  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  the  Bill  while  refusing  to  accept  the  con¬ 
comitant  responsibility,  and  give  it  the  advantages  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  measure.  This  is  an  immoral  position.  Either  the 
Government  must  stand  aside,  and  give  the  House  its  will, 
or  it  must  take  official  action  :  these  are  the  only  honest 
alternatives.  Any  other  course  means  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
House  and  the  indefinite  delay  of  any  Women’s  Suffrage 
enactment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  would  go  through  if  the 
Government  approved  its  terms.  That  has  been  made  quite  clear 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  themselves.  Both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  stated  to  the 
House  that  the  terms  of  the  Bill  are  such  as  to  preclude  it  from 
receiving  further  facilities,  and  this  veto  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  delay  of  the  Bill.  The  majority  of  110  for  the  Second 
Reading  made  the  passage  of  the  Bill  a  certainty  had  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  intervened.  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Home  Secretary,  him¬ 
self  supplies  us  with  proof  of  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  During  the  Second  Beading  debate  he  said  :  — 

"The  Member  who  can  honestly  say,  ‘  I  want  this  Bill  passed 
into  law’  this  session  regardless  of  all  other  consequences.  I  want 
it  as  it  is,  and  I  want  it  now.  I  want  it  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  am  prepared  to  fight  the  Lords  if  they  reject  it  ’ — as 
they  very  likely  would — the  man  who  is  prepared  to  say  all  that , 
who  can  think  it  honestly  and  sincerely,  is  fully  justified  in  voting 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.”  In  reply  to  this  challenge 
the  Rill  received  a  majority  of  110  votes.  This  is  decisive.  The 
House  called  for  the  Bill  to  be  made  law.  The  will  of  the 
Cabinet  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  consummation. 

Ppon  the  strength  of  this  majority  the  promoters  have  the  right 
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to  demand  much  more  than  the  Government  offers.  Thev  can 
demand  the  rights  of  a  majority — the  right  to  see  their  Bill 
embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Government  by  Cabinet  in 
defiance  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  House  cannot  be  justified. 

In  the  present  political  circumstances  it  is  a  dangerous  card  for 
this  “Ministry  to  play.  It  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the 
democratic  declarations  which  have  characterised  the  campaign 
against  the  veto  of  the  Lords.  Inconsistency  such  as  this  raises  I 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  basis  of  the  present  Liberal  agitation  for  g 

a  revised  constitution  is  principle  or  party  advantage.  Similar  ti 

inconsistency  in  practice  is  shown  w^hen  the  drafting  of  a  Bill  I 

of  compromise  on  Women’s  Suffrage  by  a  committee  of  private  c 

Members  is  described  as  “dictation,”  while  the  drafting  of  a  plan  o 
of  constitutional  compromise  by  party  leaders  is  glorified  as  a 

statesmanship  of  the  highest  type ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  1 

the  Declaration  Bill  is  rushed  through  its  final  stages  on  the  plea  i 

that  it  has  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  House  while  this  c 

plea  is  rejected  as  inadequate  when  urged  in  favour  of  the  : 

Conciliation  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill.  All  these  evidences  tend  to  \  I 
make  the  repeated  vague  general  promise,  with  its  demand  for  i 

delay  and  for  a  dangerous  and  elastic  measure,  of  very  question-  j 

able  value.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  cannot  but  mark  suspicious 
circumstances  when  considering  the  Government  position.  The  i 

conclusion  reached  by  all  Suffragists  is  that  the  offer  is  totally  1 

inadequate.  We  are  asked  to  give  up  a  certainty  ;  we  must  have  1 

a  certainty  in  return.  Only  a  Government  measure  backed  by 
the  Government  forces  and  the  Government  allies  can  hold  as 
safe  a  position  as  the  present  Bill.  This  w’e  have  a  right  to  claim ; 
this  is  the  only  alternative  that  is  commensurate.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  this  course  or  it  must  stand  out  of  the  way. 

Let  the  Government  face  the  facts.  Let  it  acknowledge  its 
own  unwillingness  to  take  official  action.  Let  it  admit  that  any 
compromise  is  entitled  to  receive  fair  play  within  the  House.  Let 
it  grant  to  the  Second  Beading  decision  now  the  same  value  that 
it  attached  to  it  before  it  took  place.  If  it  desires  some  slight  j 
amendment  of  the  Bill  in  return  for  facilities  in  November,  the 
Conciliation  Committee  will  be  true  to  its  name  and  work  and 
purpose.  But  a  free  passage  through  the  House,  without  prejudice, 
must  be  given  to  the  Bill.  This  we  are  entitled  to  claim.  The 
House  is  itself  the  only  authority  that  has  the  right  to  reject 
this  measure.  If  it  should  do  so  the  Government  will  stand 
absolved.  But  there  can  be  no  escape  from  responsibility  while 
the  Bill  is  subject  to  blockade. 

Teresa  Billington-Greig. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PIERROT. 


I  think  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  passing  of  Pierrot  is  no 
great  and  magnificent  spectacle  like  the  passing  of  Arthur — no 
troupe  of  pale-faced  Columbines  weep  at  his  funeral  bier,  no 
Harlequin’s  wand  is  thrown  into  a  mysterious  sea,  there  to  be 
caught  by  a  white  hand  and  vanish  for  ever.  But  it  is  the  passage 
of  an  immortal  vagabond  down  the  highways  of  history ,  inspiring , 
as  he  goes,  those  works  which  undoubtedly  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  personality.  He  comes  and  goes  like  a  comet,  but  without 
its  regularity ;  he  appears  suddenly,  and  apparently  without 
cause,  humming  an  air  we  have  half  caught  in  the  sighing  of 
April  winds,  just  giving  us  a  flicker  of  an  eyelash  or  a  turn  of 
his  head  for  us  to  remember  him  by — these,  and  the  one  peculiar 
work  which  follows  his  advent.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  cuckoo 
among  Immortals. 

He  follows  uix)n  a  tidal  wave  of  imagination,  wrecking  old 
convictions,  persuading  us  it  is  spring  again,  and  where  he  has 
laid  waste  acres  of  stale  thought,  fresh,  new,  and  surprising 
flowers  spring  up  and  bloom. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  something  that  is  perfectly  true — 
that  w’e  all  live  in  the  same  village.  It  is  a  miniature  world  : 
it  contains  every  vice  and  virtue,  it  contains  everything  except 
some  one  thing  for  which  we  are  all  waiting,  and  whose  name 
few  of  us  know.  A  ribbon  of  highroad  runs  through  this  village 
and.  perhaps  unconsciously,  all  our  hopes  and  interests  are  centred 
on  this  road.  It  is  our  real  excitement,  the  only  means  of  diversi¬ 
fying  our  thoughts.  We  are  always  expecting  some  person  to 
come  into  view  who  will  make  a  difference  in  our  lives,  someone 
with  a  haunting  personality,  with  an  unforgettable  air  on  his 
lips,  with  a  face  of  such  beauty  that  it  shall  be  shrined  for  ever 
in  our  hearts. 

Now  it  is  our  hearts  which  are  alwmys  playing  false  to  our 
conventions.  Some  odd  little  twist  in  a  child’s  sj^eech,  some  sad 
light  on  a  winter’s  evening,  some  very  simple  story  of  true,  deep 
love,  and  up  springs  the  unexpected  lump  in  the  throat,  and  we 
see  to  our  surprise  the  beauty  of  things  magnified  through  the 
tears  in  our  eyes.  We  need  some  person  to  whom  we  can  attach 
the  inspiration  which  awakens  us.  We  are  prepared  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  mankind  as  soon  as  our  hearts  are  moved  ; 
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SO,  in  a  true  child-like  spirit  we  go  to  the  play.  Here,  we  say  I 
we  shall  get  a  little  concrete  picture  of  thinp  worth  remembering  I 
here  we  shall  find  our  emotions  crystallised  and  pigeon-holed' 
What  do  we  find?  We  find  ourselves  back  again  in  our  village 
to  which  the  dramatist  has  added  nothing  and  taken  away  only 
reputations.  If  the  theatre  is  true  to  life,  we  say,  then  England 
as  a  whole  is  occupied  in  breaking  the  Seventh  Commandment,  or 
committing  mean  crimes  for  money.  There  is  nothing  to  take  to 
our  hearts,  and,  for  our  brains,  only  a  certain  amount  of  over-rich 
food.  We,  who  had  hoped  to  become  lovers,  have  become 
surgeons.  Instead  of  finding  our  neighbour  beautiful  and  loveable, 
we  find  him  interesting  for  dissection.  And,  when  we  are  in 
this  i)oor  way  of  thinking,  down  the  road  comes  a  laughing 
philosopher  and  takes  up  his  place  in  our  midst.  I 

He  is  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  second  Golden  Age,  in  the  1 
loosest,  easiest  Elizabethan  dress,  with  his  ruff  unstarched  about  1 
his  neck.  He  wears  a  long  loose  blouse,  loose  trousers,  stockings,  I 
shoes  all  of  white.  Even  his  face  is  white,  even  the  most  human  i 
part  of  him — his  head  of  hair — is  hidden  under  a  close  white  cap.  ■ 
Every  gesture  he  makes  is  eloquent.  His  name  is  Pierrot.  No  • 
one  really  knows  where  he  was  born,  but  we  all  know  he  can 
never  die,  because  he  is  part  of  human  nature. 

He  stands  for  the  laugh  with  the  tear  hidden  in  it ;  his  cynicism 
is  sentimental,  his  moods  are  fleeting,  and  he  is  a  thoroughly  1 
undeserving,  loveable  fellow’ — undeserving,  that  is,  by  our  own  I 
standards,  because  the  least  W’him  is  enough  to  draw’  him  away  I 
from  what  we  call  the  big  issues  of  life  and  set  him  elaborating  I 
a  story  on  a  dew’-drop  on  a  thread  of  gossamer.  He  stood  by  I 
Shakespeare  when  he  wrote  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  | 
The  Tempest.  He  w-hispered  in  the  ear  of  Cervantes;  he  was 
always  at  the  elbow  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  Stevenson  knew  him 
well.  Hans  Andersen  was  intimate  with  him,  as  also  was  licwis 
Carroll,  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  Peter  Pan  and  The  Admirable 
Crichton.  i 

As  soon  as  we  saw’  him  we  knew  him  w’cdl.  He  has  been  a  j 
familiar  stage  figure  for  three  hundred  years,  along  with 
Harlequin,  Columbine,  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  and  Punch  and 
Judy  and  Toby,  those  incomparable  Elizabethans.  But  they 
bring  a  larger  bn'ath  of  air  with  them  than  their  footlight  charm. 
Thoy  are  from  Glympus,  and  Harlequin  and  his  companions  date 
back  to  early  tim(‘s.  Harlequin  is  Mercury  with  his  wand,  his 
light  and  airy  feet,  his  face  darkened  so  that  mortals  may  not 
be  overcome  by  the  effulgence  of  his  countenance.  Colundunc  is 
the  dove,  the  symbol  of  the  soul — Psyche.  Clow’n  is  Momus; 
and  Pantaloon  is  Charon,  the  tragic  boatman  of  the  Styx.  So 
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much  for  those.  Who,  then,  is  Pierrot,  this  strange,  very  human 
immortal  ?  His  face  is  whitened  as  were  the  faces  of  Greek  actors, 
as  were  the  faces  of  sixteenth-century  clowns.  His  dress  betrays 
no  nationality,  as  does  the  dress  of  Clown,  who  became  naturalised 
as  an  English  countryman,  or  of  Pantaloon,  who  is  garbed  as  a 
Venetian  nobleman.  He  has  the  same  impersonal  appearance  as 
Harlequin,  who  is  sewn  up  in  the  glittering  rags  and  patches  of 
centuries.  Pierrot,  I  am  sure,  is  the  child  of  some  wandering 
quaint  god  and  a  Frenchwoman,  for  he  has  all  the  large  air  of  a 
pod,  and  he  talks  with  his  hands  and  his  shoulders. 

And  how  has  he  fallen  from  his  high  estate?  It  is  because 
the  English  people  have  plenty  of  sentiment  but  no  emotion  ; 
because  our  stage  is  on  the  side  of  the  photographer  and  not  of 
the  artist ;  because  we  pretend  that  life  is  mirrored  in  the  police 
side  of  the  newspaper.  And  Pierrot  says  “No.” 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  he  says,  quoting  himself,  “that  all  the 
world’s  a  stage ;  that  there  can  be  plays  in  which  there  are  no 
sex-centred,  introspective  women,  no  erring  husbands.  There 
can  be  plays  which  shall  show  us  how  love  first  came  to  a  girl 
through  the  scent  of  primroses  in  a  wood,  and  how  no  sweet 
thought  ever  came  to  her  but  she  thought  of  primroses.  And  yet 
such  a  thought  might  be  bound  up  in  quite  a  drawing-room  [ilay 
with  but  two  interiors.” 

Then  I  can  see  how  upset  will  become  our  village  realist  who 
is  always  grubbing  about  to  find  rotten  spots  in  whole  fruit.  “  This 
Pierrotesque  inspiration,”  he  says,  “is  all  very  well,  but  the  stage 
is  supposed  to  be  a  picture  of  life  as  it  really  is.”  But  these 
jteople,  I  say,  turn  life  into  a  police  court  and  put  themselves  up 
as  magistrates  and  put  their  prisoners  in  the  dock  and  judge  them, 
and  forget  that  it  is  spring  outside,  with  thrushes  singing  in  the 
trees  and  a  great  song  thrumming  through  everybody's  heart — 
though  only  a  few  know  the  words. 

Pierrot,  indeed,  teaches  ns  the  value  of  dramatic  contradictions  : 
his  cynicism  is  always  breaking  down  by  reason  of  his  heart, 
which  speaks  the  wdiole  truth  instead  of  the  bitter  half.  He  shows 
us  the  man  of  the  world  in  love,  and  the  society  woman  as  a 
good  mother.  He  can  inspire  a  ]day  in  which  the  only  crime  lies 
in  that  the  people  do  not  love  enough.  His  wit  is  abundant  and 
pierces  all  sham,  and  is  not  the  wit  in  vogue  on  the  stage  just 
now,  which  is  mostly  mockery  or  clever  word-twisting,  or  worse. 

But,  so  far,  Pierrot  has  only  been  allowed  his  way  grudgingly. 
They  are  brave  men  who  produced  Peter  Pan  and  Pantaloon  and 
printed  Alice  in  Wonderland ,  because  they  are  in  distinct  contra¬ 
diction  to  all  accepted  things  and  are  to\iched  by  the  wings  of 
the  gods,  and  are  so  easy  to  understand  that  one  would  expect 
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managers  and  publishers  to  say  they  were  above  the  public- 
which  is  a  phrase  so  stupid  that  it  could  only  have  been  invented 
by  people  who  live  on  other  people’s  brains. 

So  we  have  allowed  Pierrot  to  live  in  the  most  humble  circum¬ 
stances,  with  only  a  banjo  and  the  sands,  or  simply  by  his  clothes, 
as  is  the  case  wdth  The  Follies,  though  I  think  there  is  something 
of  the  true  Pierrot  in  Mr.  Pelissier.  The  French  have  kept  to 
Pierrot  more  faithfully,  and  M.  Rostand  has  been  informed  by 
him,  no  doubt;  but,  on  the  stage,  he  has  become  a  romantic,  or 
a  sordid  criminal,  even,  and  used  to  express  very  low  French  life, 
except  in  a  few  cases.  But  they  have  an  actor — Severin— nho 
plays  Pierrot  as  if  he  had  lodged  with  him  under  the  moon. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  drama  in  life  which  is  left  untouched 
by  people  who  wTite  for  the  stage,  because  it  is  the  one  art  which 
is  so  bound  by  conventions  that  it  has  scarcely  room  to  breathe; 
managers  have  tight-laced  its  possibilities  until  it  has  the  approved 
French  figure.  Some  few  have  tried  to  get  away  from  convention 
by  writing  for  children,  others  by  w^riting  very  intimately  of  social 
problems.  The  only  true  way  to  set  to  w’ork  is  to  write  about 
children.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of  The  Third  Floor 
Back,  where  childlike  and  very  simple  w’ords  appeal  straight  from 
the  Stranger  to  the  hearts  of  his  converts.  We  need  to  re-instate 
Pierrot  back  among  our  Immortals,  the  Immortals  man  has 
created  for  his  quick  needs,  and,  when  W’e  do  so,  that  terrible 
bogey  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  is  a  false  idol,  wdll  vanish  in  despair. 

To  return  to  our  village  again.  Let  us  see  what  a  difference 
Pierrot  has  made  there.  He  has  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  the 
new  villa  which  we  all  dislike.  We  have  seen  this  very  place  in 
many  of  the  ultra-modern  dramas,  wdien  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
the  dramatist  to  show’  it  a  very  monument  of  dull  despair— indeed, 
without,  often,  the  tragedy  of  despair.  He  has  not  allow’ed  one 
atom  for  the  essential  beauty  of  the  human  beings  within,  because 
he  could  see  nothing  for  the  cloak  they  wore  of  pinched  and  sordid 
ideals.  Behind  this  he  never  was  great  enough  to  see.  But 
Pierrot  lifts  the  cloak  and  shows  us  great  and  romantic  emotions : 
the  old,  beautiful,  though  faded  dreams,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  tremendous  people. 

Many  things  has  Pierrot  done  for  us.  For  instance,  in  defiance 
of  all  rules  of  good  conduct,  he  has  gone  to  the  public-house 
openly,  and  has  brought  away  from  there,  not  one  of  our  good  old 
music-hall  songs  in  which  w’e  think  it  so  amusing  for  a  besotted 
swine  to  beat  his  wife,  or  be  beaten  by  his  wdfe’s  mother,  but  some 
real  cordial  humour  of  the  friendly  and  excellent  habit  of  drinking 
to  make  merry  in  excellent  company.  Pierrot,  you  see,  is  a  great 
gentleman,  and  so  few'  of  us  care  to  be  gentle,  and  so  very  few  take 
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the  trouble  to  be  great  that  we  are  continually  surprised  at  the 
results  of  one  who  is  both. 

Those  who  know  their  Dickens  will  remember  Mr.  Silas  Wegg, 
who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Boffin,  the  Golden  Dustman,  to  read 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  him ;  they  will 
remember  how  Mr.  Wegg  used  to  remark  that,  “professionally 
he  declined  and  fell,  but,  as  a  friend,  he  dropped  into  poetry.” 
This  is  an  excellent  expression  of  the  Piei*rotesque  spirit,  for  what 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  true  friend  than  to  drop  into  poetry  ?  One 
feels  that  the  tendency  of  the  dramatist  is  more  towards  declining 
and  falling  than  towards  dropping  into  poetry,  and  surely  this 
last  is  what  we  sorely  need.  For  one  idea  of  beauty,  or  wit,  or 
fun,  we’d  give  a  thousand  facts,  and  think  it  cheap  at  the  price. 
Pierrot,  spirit  of  freakish  thought,  pauses  in  his  wanderings  and 
sees  in  our  village  wonderful  plays  showing  the  complete  sordid¬ 
ness  of  people  living  in  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  is  as  deeply 
interested  in  them  as  he  would  be  in  a  collection  of  dried  seaweed. 
He  goes  to  see  a  play  about  the  ethics  of  marriage  and  finds  it  an 
absorbing  lecture  on  the  hideous  smallness  of  every  person  in  a 
middle  class  of  society,  and  he  wonders  why,  in  this  country  of 
Puck  and  Ariel,  we  have  no  lasting  school  of  drama.  There  is 
not  one  living  soul  he  has  ever  met  on  his  way  through  life  w'ho 
had  not  some  poetry,  or  some  beauty  in  his  nature  w’hich  illu¬ 
minated  and  made  lovable  the  wffiole  man.  Then  he  stumbles 
on  three  totally  different  types  of  entertainment,  all  successful. 
He  goes  to  see  a  play  apparently  about  nurseries  and  fairies  and 
pirates  and  Red  Indians,  and  he  finds  an  audience  of  grown-up 
people  laughing  with  lumps  in  their  throats.  And  he  finds  it  is  a 
play  about  real  life  in  which  the  great  things  are  put  poetically, 
the  love  of  mothers,  and  the  spirit  of  courage  and  adventure,  and 
the  child-nature  which  lies  under  all  of  us,  with  all  its  curious 
fantastic  thoughts  about  the  nature  of  lagoons  and  the  roots  of 
trees  and  what  it  would  be  like  if  we  could  fly.  Even  the  jingle 
of  han.som-cab  harness  is  fairy  fled. 

Then  he  goes  to  a  play  apparently  all  about  naval  life,  and 
again  he  finds  that  it  is  all  about  real  pluck  and  the  splendidness 
of  friendship,  and  of  a  girl  who  made  a  man  into  a  giant  and  found 
she  was  right. 

And  then  he  goes  to  another  place  and  sees  a  number  of  people 
dressed  as  parodies  of  himself,  and  he  never  really  knows  quite 
what  it  was  all  about  until  he  comes  out  into  the  street  aching 
with  good  wholesome  laughter,  and  then  he  knows  that  it  was 
about  all  the  jolly,  funny  things  that  happen  and  catch  you  by 
surprise,  and  make  you  laugh  just  as  they  could  make  you  cry  put 
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another  way,  because,  for  some  reason,  they  are  real,  and  touch 
your  heart. 

He  has  come  down  from  Olympus  through  all  the  ages,  has 
taught  the  value  of  blue  roses  to  us  to  make  us  look  at  red  ones 
the  value  of  twilight  and  moonlight,  the  sense  of  all  the  minor 
degrees  of  things  that  we  may  find  beauty  in  little  unexplored 
corners. 

For  ITarlequin  the  Magic  of  Things — two  lovers  making  Baker 
Street  Station  into  a  cathedral  with  a  choir  of  Cupids.  For 
Columbine  the  Strength  of  Gentleness — a  rose  in  a  button-hole; 
the  tallow  dip  in  a  cottage  window  seen  far  out  at  sea  :  those 
threads  which  draw  a  man  home.  For  Clown  pure  Fun— the 
pompous  man  healed  of  his  self-importance  by  chasing  his  hat  on 
a  windy  day.  For  Pantaloon  the  warm  nest  of  Memory— the  tip 
to  the  schoolboy  ;  the  reading  of  battles  by  a  fireside. 

For  Pierrot  the  tear  in  the  laugh,  the  balance  of  the  human 
heart,  sentimental  cynicism,  the  complexity  of  character,  the 
pathos  which  makes  people  think  they  are  grown  up  :  a  very 
human  person. 

If  the  stage  is  to  be  the  mirror  of  life,  then  it  must  be  informed 
by  one  of  these  ;  if  it  is  to  be  just  an  entertainment  to  take  us  out 
of  life,  it  must  still  be  inspired  by  one  of  these,  even  if  the  secret 
of  the  inspiration  be  buried  under  all  the  upset  apple-carts  of 
society  misdemeanours. 

In  his  passage  through  the  ages,  Pierrot  has  acquired  his  back¬ 
ground  and  his  companions ;  he  has  acquired  them  by  legends  I 
am  not  going  to  invent.  They  are,  for  background,  the  sky  and 
the  moon;  for  companion,  a  cat;  for  comfort,  a  rose  from  some 
mysterious  garden.  His  white  dress  and  face  are  familiar  enough ; 
his  eloquent  hands  you  know  :  let  me  hoj^e  I  have  shown  some¬ 
thing  of  his  nature.  He  is  a  born  vagrant,  and  I  believe  he  con¬ 
siders  the  world  as  his  property,  the  sea  his  bath,  the  sky  his 
ceiling  :  he  can  pinch  his  philosophy  into  a  bag,  and  is  free  of  the 
road.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Chesterton’s  to  express  Charles 
Dickens — he  has  the  key  of  the  street.  The  hedgerow  is  his  daily 
newspaper — a  leading  article  by  the  primroses,  a  song  by  the 
thrush,  weather  reports  by  the  wind,  politics  be  blowed,  a  human 
story  in  every  field-path,  a  drama  in  every  cottage,  a  heroine  in 
every  girl.  Bring  his  spirit  to  bear  on  the  theatre  and  we  may  get 
some  delicious  freshness  that  we  need.  Instead  of  our  average  of 
tea-drinking,  gossiping  play  of  the  faults  of  our  neighbours, 
instead  of  the  tedious,  self-centred  woman  in  faded  purple  with  a 
life  like  the  dregs  of  bad  liqueur,  let  us  hope  that  some  waiter  for 
the  theatre  will  one  day  soon  hear  a  knock  on  his  back  door  at  mid¬ 
night,  w'ill  open,  and  find  there,  standing  in  the  moonlight,  the 
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white  figure  of  Pierrot ,  with  his  cat  by  his  side  and  a  rose  behind 
his  ear.  There  is  a  chance  for  some  one,  isn’t  there,  to  write  a 
fine  play  with  Pierrot  himself  for  the  liero? 

Lot  me  endeavour  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  more  clear  by 
illustration.  We  will  take  the  very  simple  story  of  'Beauty  and 

the  Beast,  and  presume  that  we  go  to  see  it  at  the - Theatre. 

On  looking  at  the  programme  we  find  that  it  is  called  The 
Weakness  of  the  Flesh. 

The  curtain  rises  on  Act  I.  and  discloses  a  fashionable  drawing- 
room  in  Mayfair.  It  is  evening,  the  evening  of  a  party,  and  the 
last  of  the  guests  departs,  leaving  Beauty,  her  tw'o  sisters,  and  her 
father  an  opportunity  to  fire  off  ten  minutes  of  epigrams  like  a 
number  of  ill-natured  guns  charged  with  spite,  morbidity,  and 
general  unhappiness.  The  father  announces  that  unless  he  can 
gain  the  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  Dover  Castle  he  is  a  ruined 
man,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  live  on  five  thousand  a  year.  One 
of  the  bitter  sisters  advises  him  to  make  a  splash  down  there,  the 
other  deplores  the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  meet  a  lot  of  common 
j)eople.  He  turns  to  Beauty,  who  advises  him  to  learn  something 
about  building.  The  father  ignores  her  and  tells  the  elder  sisters 
that  he  will  bring  them  back  presents  from  Dover  that  shall  be 
well  advertised  in  the  local  papers.  “A  diamond  tiara,”  says  the 
eldest.  “A  ruby  collar,”  says  the  next.  “We’ll  see  that  the 
papers  have  a  ‘  puff.’  ”  He  turns  to  Beauty.  “Father,”  she  says, 
sweetly,  “there’s  a  big  house  Just  outside  Dover.  Bring  me  a 
moss  rose  from  the  garden.”  “What,  Lord  St.  Clair’s  place?” 
says  the  father.  “Artful  darling!  It  is  he  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Committee.”  “That  is  nothing  to  me,”  says  Beauty.  The 
.\ctends  by  the  exit  of  the  father  to  catch  an  early  morning  train. 

Act  H.  shows  the  garden  of  St.  Clair’s  place.  The  father  enters, 
plucks  a  moss  rose,  and  is  caught  in  the  act  by  entrance  of  Lord 
St.  Clair,  a  hideous  old  man  with  a  dyed  moustache.  After  a 
brief  conversation,  in  which  the  father  describes  the  beauty  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  St.  Clair  agrees  to  give  him  the  Contract 
on  condition  that  he  gives  him  his  daughter.  This  the  father 
instantly  agrees  to.  At  this  moment  Beauty  enters,  having 
come  down  by  the  2.45  to  see  that  everything  is  right.  Beauty 
and  Lord  St.  Clair  are  left  alone.  In  a  tremendous  scene,  St. 
Clair  vows  that  she  knew  he  was  impossibly  rich  and  dying  to  be 
married.  She  denies  it  and  sw’ears  she  has  alw'ays  been  in  love 
^ith  him  from  his  photographs  in  the  papers.  He  calls  her  all 
the  names  the  Censor  wull  allow’,  swears  she  is  merely  after  his 
money,  forces  her  on  to  her  knees  and  the  truth  out  of  her.  She 
lives  for  money ;  she  loathed  the  sight  of  him  until  now,  and  now 
she  adores  him  and  the  strength  of  his  character.  No  girl,  he 
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says,  could  love  me  with  a  face  like  this.  It  is  false,  she  cries 
weeping.  “Discovered  !  ”  he  cries,  and  tears  off  his  wig  and  pads 
and  sham  moustache,  and  stands  up  looking  exactly  like  a  well- 
known  actor. 

Act  III.  shows  Beauty  and  St.  Clair  living  an  intolerable  life 
with  the  father  and  the  two  sisters  living  in  the  house  and  man¬ 
aging  everything.  It  ends  with  St.  Clair  delivering  an  impassioned 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  curse  of  wealth,  and  telling  them 
how  he  has  just  given  his  vast  fortune  to  the  poor  of  Nicaragua. 

The  curtain  falls  on  the  depart lU'e  of  Beauty  with  her  family, 
leaving  St.  Clair  alone,  rejoicing  in  the  lie  that  has  saved  his 
life. 

At  another  theatre  we  find  the  same  story,  but  it  is  entitled, 
What’s  the  Good  of  Anything  1 
Act  I.  discloses  a  view  of  a  municipal  garden,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  statue  to  Progress,  who  is  holding  in  her  hand  a 
model  of  a  vegetarian  restaurant.  At  the  foot  of  the  statue  a 
rose-bush  is  growing  and  is  rapidly  threatening  to  cover  the  statue 
with  bloom.  On  a  chair  by  the  statue  an  effete-looking  young  man 
is  seated  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  has  not  only  eaten  a  luncheon 
of  two  meat  courses,  but  he  has  also  drunk  wine,  and  is  finishing 
his  orgy  with  a  cigarette.  He  is  the  Beast.  By  his  side  is  a 
middle-aged  man  very  uncomfortably  dressed  in  ill-fitting  tweeds, 
a  blue  flannel  collar,  and  a  heavy  misshapen  ulster.  This  is  the 
father  of  Beauty.  Beauty  herself  enters  and  is  dressed  very 
plainly,  wears  pince-nez,  has  a  cool,  critical  manner,  and  an  air 
of  great  superiority  over  the  men.  With  her  are  her  two  sisters, 
very  pretty  girls  in  fashionable  dresses. 

The  action  of  the  play  commences  by  Beauty  taking  hold  of 
the  rose-tree  by  the  roots  and  pulling  it  up  bodily. 

“That’s  my  rose,”  says  Beast. 

“I  don’t  care  whose  property  you  choose  to  call  it,”  says 
Beauty.  “It’s  out  of  its  proper  bed,  and  I  see  no  label  giving  its 
botanical  name,  and  it’s  spoiling  the  statue.” 

“I  planted  it,”  says  the  Beast,  “as  a  symbol  that  Nature  always 
reclaims  ugliness  in  the  long  run.” 

“Take  care,”  wdiispers  a  sister  to  Beauty  :  “he’s  the  richest  man 
in  the  world.” 

“Then  he’s  a  disgusting  object,  isn’t  he,  father?” 

This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  father  to  commence  a  speech  i 
which,  with  a  few  intervals  for  breath,  lasts  until  the  end  of  the 
Act. 

Act  II.  finds  everybody  in  exactly  the  same  place  and  the  father 
still  talking,  f  A  glass  of  water  is  handed  to  him  from  behind  the 
statue  to  clear  his  throat.)  i 
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At  the  end  of  the  Act  Beauty  awakens  the  young  man  by 
saying  :  “Well,  as  you  are  not  convinced,  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  marry  you.”  At  the  word  marriage  the  father  draws  a  deep 
breath,  and  is  about  to  begin  again  when  a  garden  attendant 
enters  and  asks  the  Beast  for  a  penny  fee  for  his  chair. 

[Curtain.] 

But  at  the  third  theatre  Pierrot  had  a  part,  and  we  find  the  play 
called  The  Beauty  of  the  Beast. 

Act  I.  shows  us  the  true  original  story  transplanted  into  modern 
life :  the  merchant  going  to  the  big  city  after  hearing  his 
(laughters’  three  wishes — for  jewels,  for  a  w’onderful  dress,  and, 
from  Beauty,  that  longing  for  a  rose  from  a  garden.  And  we  see 
how  one  sister’s  character  is  overlaid  with  the  craving  for  wealth 
so  that  she  may  get  out  of  her  dull  suburban  position,  and  the 
other  for  fine  clothes  that  she  may  marry  and  escape  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  Beauty  needing  nothing  but  some  little  proof  of 
her  father’s  remembrance  of  her.  You  may  not  call  this  so 
dramatic,  but  it  is  the  drama  of  the  heart,  after  all. 

Then  in  the  Second  Act  we  see  the  garden  of  the  man  who  had 
been  vulgarised  by  money — a  rich,  overpowering  garden  at 
Hampstead,  full  of  flowers  he  did  not  understand.  And  the  father 
plucks  his  rose  and  meets  the  outraged  owmer,  who  is  still  more 
outraged  when  he  learns  of  Beauty’s  absurd  request.  So  they 
telephone  for  her,  and  she  comes  and  is  left  alone  with  the  Beast, 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  refined  girl  in  his  garden  and  her  dis¬ 
interestedness  at  the  vulgar  display  of  orchids  and  fountains  and 
wealth,  subdues  the  Beast  so  much  that  love  grows  in  his  heart, 
and  he  cuts  Beauty  a  bouquet  fit  for  a  princess  and  sends  her  away. 

Act  III.  shows  us  the  home  again,  and  the  Beast  calls,  and  love 
has  made  him  a  beautiful  prince  in  a  night,  and,  the  lovers  of 
the  other  sisters  being  present,  the  Beast  openly  asks  Beauty  to 
marry  him ;  and  then  he  kisses  her,  and  the  lovers  surreptitiously 
kiss  the  sisters,  and  the  roses  on  the  wallpaper  burst  into  bloom. 

This  is  roughly  described,  a  faint  film  of  the  real  thing,  but 
the  best  I  can  do  to  show  three  expressions  of  one  thought. 

There  may  be  many  who  feel  Pierrot  to  be  over-full  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  witty  side  of  him  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  his 
own  version  of  the  popular  saying  :  “Nothing  is  as  good  as  it 
looks.”  “No,”  says  Pierrot;  “it’s  better.” 

Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 


FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

M.  Paul  Bourget. 


In  a  boulevard  cafe,  over  his  favourite,  strange  mixture  of  strawberry 
syrup  and  champagne,  a  well-known  Paris  journalist  recently  called 
my  attention  to  the  profusion  of  playwrights  of  high,  indisputable 
ability  now  writing  for  the  French  stage. 

“There  are  not  enough  theatres  to  accommodate  them  all,”  he 

said.  “The  papers  infonn  us  that  X -  has  just  finished  a  new 

chef-d’oeuvre,  but  often  four,  six,  even  ten  months  will  elapse  ere 
the  masterpiece  can  be  produced.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  no  room 

for  X - .  He  must  wait  his  turn  ;  and  in  his  leisure — 0,  admirable 

fertility — he  writes  yet  another  play.” 

“Nevertheless  you  have  three  important  re/petitionn  gcncrales  this 
week,”  I  remarked.  “Capus  to-mon’ow,  Donnay  at  the  Francjais 
on  Wednesday,  and  de  Flers  and  Caillavet,  the  Inexhaustible,  on 
Friday.” 

“Charming  Capus,  delightful  Donnay,  amazing  de  Flers  and  i 
Caillavet,”  exclaimed  my  companion.  “Listen;  w'e  are  free  for  an 
hour.  Let  us  run  over  the  names  of  our  leading  playwrights— a  ? 

formidable  list.  Garmon,  another  glass  ” — and  away  went  the  waiter 
in  quest  of  more  syrup  and  champagne. 

Of  course,  no  mere  “running-over”  of  the  great  name  of  Rostand. 
Both  of  ns  soon  found  ourselves  reciting  passages  from  Cyrano, 
Chantccler,  La  Princesse  Lointnine — my  friend  eloquently  and 
emotionally,  myself  alas !  with  the  natural  embarrassment  and  self- 
consciousness  of  the  foreigner.  “  Au  trot,  au  galop,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion,  glancing  at  the  clock.  And  rapidly  w^e  proceeded  to  review 
the  “formidable  list”  of  France’s  leading  dramatists: — Paul 
Hervieu,  the  cultured,  polished  author  of  Le  Dedale  and  La  Course 
ail  Flambeau]  violent,  destructive  Henri  Bernstein — La  Griffe,  La 
Rafale,  Samson]  Henri  Lavedan,  brilliantly  audacious  in  Le  Nouvean 
Jeu,  delightfully  ironical  in  the  Marquis  de  Priola,  but  serious.  ' 
profound  (a  veritable  tour  de  force)  in  Le  Duel] — then  Capus  the 
tolerant,  the  sympathetic :  Notre  Jeunesse,  Les  Passageres,  Monsieur  |1 
Piegois]  Emile  Fabre,  wonderful  manipulator  of  stage  “crowds" 

— Les  Ventres  Dores]  lively,  brilliant  de  Flers  and  Caillavet,  Lc  j 
Roi,  L’Ane  de  Buridan,  L’ Amour  Veille]  worldly,  cynical  Abel  j 
Hermant,  Les  Transatlantiques,  Monsieur  de  Courpierc]  Jules  ; 
Lemaitre,  tender  in  La  Massiere,  tragical  in  Bertrade]  Brieux :  the 
amusing  Hannetons,  sombre,  harrowing  Maternitc  ]  Georges  Porto- 
Riche — Amoureuse ,  perhaps  the  finest  modern  comedy  in  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  F’rench  National  Theatre ;  sound,  admirable  Donnay, 
Amants,  Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem]  Anatole  France:  the  incomparable  ; 
Crainquebillc  ]  MM.  Arquilliere  and  Bernede,  with  their  masterly  | 
pictures  of  military  life — La  Grande  Famille,  Sous  I’ Epaulette]  j 
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romantic,  vigorous  Jean  Richepin,  Le  Chemineau ;  sardonic, 
anarchical  Octave  Mirbeau,  Les  Affaires  sont  Ics  Affaires,  Le  Foyer; 
humane,  chivalrous  Pierre  Wolff,  L'Age  d’ Aimer  and  Le  Ruisseau; 
Georges  Ancey,  earnest  investigator  into  the  hidden  crafty  practices 
of  the  Catholic  Church:  Ces  Messieurs;  gentle,  elegant  Romain 
Coohis,  L' Enfant  cherie  and  Une  Femme  Passa;  grim,  lurid  Andre 
de  horde  of  the  Grand  Guignol ; — ardent,  passionate  Henri  Bataille, 
Vn  Scandale,  La  Vierge  Folle,  La  Femme  Nue. 

“Formidable,  formidable!”  exclaimed  our  Paris  journalist,  wiping 
his  brow. 

“There  remains  M.  Paul  Bourget,”  I  said. 

“M.  Paul  Bourget  is  ponderous,  prejudiced,  pedantic,”  objected 
my  companion.  ‘‘I  have  just  seen  his  latest  photograph,  which 
shows  him  seated  at  his  writing  desk  in  a  frock  coat.  Novels  of  life 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Geimain,  such  as  M.  Bourget  has  produced, 
may  possibly  be  written  in  a  frock-coat;  not  plays.” 

“No  doubt  the  coat  was  only  put  on  for  the  visit  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,”  I  charitably  suggested. 

“M.  Paul  Bourget’s  plays  convey  the  impression — no,  the  con¬ 
viction — that  they  w^ere  written  in  the  conventional,  cramped 
armour  of  a  frock-coat,”  was  the  solemn,  categorical  retort. 

Now,  it  would  be  quite  permissible  of  M.  Bourget  to  object  in  his 
turn  that  a  gentleman  who  takes  thick  strawberry  syrup  in  his 
champagne,  commits  no  less  of  an  enormity  than  the  dramatist  who 
writes  his  plays  in  a  frock-coat;  and  that  therefore,  he,  M.  Bourget, 
considers  himself  untouched  by  the  allegations  directed  against  him 
from  that  hostile  and  eccentric  quarter.  Nevertheless,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  M.  Bourget’s  dramatic  work — Un  Divorce,  L'Emigre,  La 
Barricade,  compels  the  comparison  that  whereas  his  fellow-play¬ 
wrights  adopt  the  theatre  exclusively  as  a  sphere  in  which  to  hold  up 
a  vivid,  faithful,  scrupulously  impartial  picture  of  scenes  from  actual 
life — la  vie  vivante ;  ^I.  Bourget  uses  the  stage,  ponderously,  as  a 
platform  or  a  pulpit.  His  views  on  social  questions — the  dominant 
ideas,  the  passions  of  the  hour,  are  well-known.  They  are  auto¬ 
cratic,  severe:  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  “correct.”  But 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  Vhomme  correct  possesses  none  of 
those  indispensable  attributes  required  of  the  playwright — an  open 
mind,  imagination,  a  sense  of  humour.  A  firm  clerical  and  the 
irreconcilable  antagonist  of  divorce,  M.  Bourget  naturally  maintains 
that  in  a  spiritual  emergency,  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  more 
efficaciously  helped  to  right  conduct  by  priestly  government  than  by 
habits  of  self-reliance.  Then,  his  sympathies  have  ever  rested 
undisguisedly  with  the  classes  he  has  portrayed  in  his  novels — the 
languid  worldling  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  haute  bour¬ 
geoisie,  the  despotic  chdtelain.  “M.  Bourget  is  not  interested  in 
humble  people.  The  vicissitudes,  the  amours,  the  miseries  of  the 
lower  classes,  he  deems  beneath  his  notice.  He  concerns  himself 
only  with  the  emotions  of  the  elegant  and  the  rich,”  bitter,  sardonic 
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M.  Octave  Mirbeau  makes  one  of  his  characters  remark.  And,  truly 
enough,  it  has  to  be  affirmed  that  however  hard  he  may  have  tried 
to  repress  his  aristocratic  proclivities  and  prejudices  when  writing 
for  the  stage,  the  author  of  Un  Divorce  and  La  Barricade  has 
remained,  despite  his  endeavours,  “I’homme  autoritaire,”  “I’homme 
correct.” 

“Je  ne  connais  pas  des  iddes  gendreuses,”  he  has  announced. 

”  Je  ne  connais  que  des  idees  vraies  ou  fausses,  et  il  ne  vaudrait  pas 
la  peine  d’ecrire  si  ce  n’etait  pas  pour  enoncer  les  idees  que  I’on 
croit  et  que  Ton  sait  vraies.”  And  in  the  press,  in  conferences,  in 
prefaces,  the  “eminent  Academician”  (as  the  clerical  Gaulois 
monotonously  designates  M.  Bourget)  has  furthermore  declared  that 
Un  Divorce  and  La  Barricade  were  written  in  a  rigorously  impartial 
spirit.  Let  us  see.  The  controversies  that  have  raged  around  M. 
Bourget 's  dramatic  efforts  (started  wdth  no  little  pretentiousness  by 
the  author  himself)  establish  nothing.  The  plays  speak  lor 
themselves. 

********* 

No  sooner  has  the  curtain  risen  on  Un  Divorce  than  we  leam  that 
the  Barras  household,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  son,  and  a  frail, 
ten-year-old  little  daughter,  is  troubled,  disunited.  Gabrielle 
Darras  divorced  her  first  husband,  the  Comte  de  Chambault;  and 
with  their  separation  (due  to  the  Count’s  misbehaviour)  Gabrielle 
lost  her  religious  beliefs.  She  consented  to  a  civil  marriage  with 
Albert  Darras,  a  strong  radical  and  freethinker;  but  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  she  persuaded  her  husband  into  allowing  the  child  to 
receive  a  religious  education.  Gradually,  her  beliefs  returned. 
When  the  play  opens  she  relates  to  her  mother-in-law,  Mme.  Darras, 
a  pious  Catholic,  how,  through  accompanying  her  little  daughter 
Jeanne  to  catechism,  her  faith  was  restored  to  her. 

Gabrielle  :  Quand  Jeanne  a  du  aller  an  catechisnie,  je  I’y  ai  accompagnee 
dans  cette  petite  chapelle  souterraine  de  Saint-Sulpice,  ou  j’etais  venue  a  son 
age.  Je  I’ai  vue  aussi  fervente  que  je  I’avais  cte.  Est-ce  mon  enfance  qiii 
m’est  remontee  au  coeur?  Je  vous  repete  que  je  ne  sais  pas.  Jeanne  priait. 
J’ai  prie  avec  elle.  Cela  m’a  prise  d’abord  comnie  un  regret.  Je  me  siiis  aban- 
donnee  a  ce  sentiment  du  passe  qui  nous  fait  aimer  a  revoir  les  endroits  ou  nous 
habitions  jeunes,  a  rencontrer  des  parents  perdus  de  vue,  d’anciens  amis.  Une 
heure  est  venue  ou  j’ai  compris  que  ce  passe  etait  le  present.  J’ai  senti  Dieu, 
j’ai  senti  mon  ame,  j’ai  cru. 

Although  Gabrielle  has  concealed  her  feelings  from  her  freethinking 
husband,  Darras  nevertheless  detects  the  change  in  her.  She  is 
restless,  nervous;  Jeanne,  too,  makes  him  uneasy — she  looks  pale 
and  app>ears  surexcitce.  His  child’s  unrest  he  attributes  to  her 
approaching  “  reception  ”  into  the  Catholic  Church — her  First  Com¬ 
munion  ;  that  picturesque  but  dangerous  ceremony  of  which  the 
result,  in  the  cases  of  sensitive,  impressionable  little  girls,  is  so  often 
a  complete  mental  and  physical  breakdown.  Ardently  Gabrielle 
disputes  her  husband’s  views.  “Morbid,”  the  emotions  experienced 
by  a  child  on  the  eve  of  her  Communion  !  They  are  purifying;  they 
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are  joy  and  light  to  her — and  on  the  day  of  the  sublime  ceremony 

Darras  will  but  need  to  glance  at  his  white-robed,  white-veiled 

daiif'hter  to  realise  that  she  is  enjoying  the  happiest  and  the  noblest 
hour  of  her  childhood. 

Gabrielle  :  II  n’y  a  pas  que  I’intelligence  en  nous,  il  y  a  le  c-ceur.  C’est 
notre  vie,  a  nous  autres  femmes.  Et  Jeanne  est  deja  une  petite  femme.  Mor- 
bides !  ces  emotions !  Mais  si  tu  y  assistais !  comme  moi,  jour  par  jour,  heure 
par  heure,  tu  verrais  ce  qu’elles  font  de  cette  jolie  ame.  Comme  sa  foi  la 
purifie  encore,  elle  deja  si  pure !  C’est  une  joie  en  elle,  une  lumiere !  Devant 

toi  elle  ne  se  montre  pas  tout  entiere;  on  dirait  qu’elle  a  comme  une  pudeur 

de  ce  miracle  de  perfection  qu’elle  sent  s’accomplir  en  elle.  Le  jour  de  la  premiere 
communion,  rien  qu’a  voir  son  visage,  tu  me  donneras  raison,  tu  ne  regretteras 
pas  d’avoir,  en  tenant  ta  parole,  donne  a  ta  fille  la  plus  grande  joie  de  son 
enfance  et  la  plus  noble. 

Darras  :  Je  ne  la  verrai  pas. 

But  it  is  not  antipathy  to  the  Church  that  causes  Darras  to 
announce  his  intention  of  absenting  himself  from  the  ceremony, 
bucien,  Gabrielle ’s  son  by  her  first  marriage,  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Berthe  Planat,  a  young  medical  student;  and  Darras  has  discovered 
that  Berthe  left  her  native  town  of  Clermont  two  years  ago  with  a 
lover,  who  abandorred  her  in  Paris  with  a  child.  Thus  Lucien  must 
be  saved  from  a  scandalous  entanglement.  “You  have  a  son  to 
think  of,  as  well  as  a  daughter,’’  Darras  says.  “Lucien  must  leave 
Paris  on  a  long  voyage,  and  you  and  I  must  accompany  him.’’  The 
news  distracts  Gabrielle.  What  is  her  duty?  To  whom  can  she 
appeal  for  counsel  in  her  trouble?  With  all  her  love  for  her  son, 
with  all  her  desire  to  protect  him  from  whom  she  believes  to  be  a 
scheming  woman — how  can  she  resist  the  sacred,  the  supreme  joy  of 
beholding  her  little  daughter’s  First  Communion?  A  long,  tedious 
dialogue  between  Gabrielle  and  her  mother-in-law  (whose  religious 
beliefs  her  son  regards  with  patient,  filial  respect)  supplies  no  solution 
to  the  difficulty ;  but  the  situation  becomes  interesting  when  le  P^re 
Euvrard  is  announced.  He  is  the  confessor  of  IVIrne.  Darras  mere — 
and  to  him  (when  Mme.  Darras  has  discreetly  left  the  room)  Gabrielle 
relates  her  griefs,  and  implores  him  to  assist  her  out  of  her  predica¬ 
ment.  “Je  veux  revenir  a  Dieu.  .Je  veux  me  confesser.  Je  veux 
me  communier,’’  she  cries.  But  the  Abbe  Euvrard  silences  her  with 
a  gesture ;  her  divorce  and  second  marriage  have  excluded  her  from 
all  participation  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Church.  Marriage,  blessed 
by  the  priest,  is  sacred  and  final.  There  is  no  breaking  of  it.  Or, 
if  broken  it  must  be,  there  is  no  second  marriage.  On  that  point 
the  law  of  the  Church  is  inexorable,  absolute. 

Gabrielle:  Comment  Monsieur  I’Abbe?  Le  jour  de  la  premiere  communion 
de  ma  fille,  moi,  sa  mere,  je  ne  pourrais  pas  m’agenouillcr  aupres  d’elle  et  a 
la  sainte  table,  de  m’associer  a  son  bonheur,  a  ses  prieres.  Et  cela  quand  je 
nai  rien  a  me  reprocher  que  d’avoir,  mariee  miserablement,  tentee  de  refaire 
nia  vie  avec  un  honnete  homme. 

Le  Pere  Euvrard  :  Ce  n’est  pas  I’Eglise  qui  condamne  le  divorce,  c’est  Notre- 
‘Seigneur,  c’est  Dieu  lui-meme,  et  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  a  la  fois  le  recevoir  a  I’autel 
et  Tester  en  revolte  contre  lui. 
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When  dealing  with  the  problem  of  divorce  M.  Bourget’s  fellow-  1 

playwrights — M.  Paul  Hervieu  in  the  van  of  them — content  them-  t 

selves  with  revealing  the  convictions  and  traditional  sentiments  of  t 

the  thousands  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  who  are  opposed  to  s 

dissolution  of  marriage  on  conscientious  as  well  as  on  religious  i 

grounds.  It  is  a  sin  against  religion,  not  merely  of  the  Church,  t 

hut  of  the  family.  The  divorced  woman  must  remain  alone  with  i 

her  memories;  or  she  should  bring  herself  to  forgive,  to  agree  to  a  i 

reconciliation  with  her  husband :  and  the  divorced  man  must  obev  i 

the  same  decree.  But  M.  Bourget — “  I’homme  autoritaire,”  i 

“  I’homme  correct  ” — equips  the  Abbd  Euvrard  with  arguments  that 
are  positively  lurid.  Parents  condemned  by  their  own  sons  and 
daughters,  “  fratricidal  hatreds  ”  among  the  children  of  the  first  and 
second  marriages,  “  horrible  ”  scenes  between  the  divorcee  and  her 
first  husband  over  the  sick-bed  of  their  children  :  such  are  the  terrible 
consequences,  witnessed  often  by  the  Abbe  Euvrard  himself,  of 
divorce. 

Le  Pepe  :  J’ai  vu  des  haines  fratricides  entre  les  enfants  du  premier  et  du 
second  lit;  des  peres  et  des  meres,  juges  et  condamnes  par  leiirs  fils  et  par 
leurs  filles;  ici,  des  heurts  meurtriers  entre  un  beau-pere  et  son  beau-fils;  la, 
entre  la  seconde  femme  et  la  fille  du  mari.  J’ai  vu  des  luttes  horribles  entre 
le  premier  mari  et  son  ancienne  femme,  autour  des  maladies  de  leur  enfant,  ou, 
line  fois  grandi,  de  ses  folies  de  jeune  homme,  si  e’est  un  fils,  de  son  mariage, 
si  e’est  line  fille.  Et  toujours,  et  partout,  I’autorite  du  pere  et  de  la  mere 
detruite  des  le  premier  conflit. 

Gabrielle  (tout  pale)  :  Arr^ez-vous,  mon  Pere !  Vous  ne  savez  pas. . .  Vous 
me  faites  trop  de  mal. 

It  SO  happens  that  the  tragedies  described  by  the  x\bbe  Euvrard 
are  repeated  in  the  Darras  menage.  Violent  are  the  scenes  between 
Lucien  and  his  step-father,  when  the  latter  (after  forcing  the  con¬ 
fession  out  of  the  young  man  that  he  loves  and  intends  to  marry 
Berthe  Planat)  informs  him  of  the  young  woman  student’s  past. 

And  still  more  violent  do  they  become  when  Lucien,  after  hearing 
the  story  of  Berthe’s  abandonment  by  her  lover  from  her  own  lips, 
expresses  his  resolution  of  remaining  true  to  her.  Yes:  she  ran 
away  from  Clermont  with  a  certain  M^jan ;  yes — she  has  a  child 
by  him ;  but  she  feels  neither  remorse  nor  shame.  The  business¬ 
like  nature  of  modern  marriages  had  ever  filled  her  with  abhorrence. 

Thus  Mejan,  eloquent  and  ardent,  easily  persuaded  her  to  share  his 
views  that  the  ideal  marriage  is  free  marriage— “  I’union  libre.”  She 
loved  and  trusted  him,  followed  him,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
disappeared.  But — so  she  tells  Lucien — even  her  bitter  expi'rience 
has  not  shaken  her  belief  in  “I’union  libre,  fondee  sur  la  bonne  foi 
de  deux  etres,  etablissant  le  foyer  en  dehors  du  code,  aussi  bien  quo 
du  dogrne.  J’ai  voulu  fonder  un  foyer  libre  avec  quelqu’un  que 
j’ai  cru  sincere  et  qui  ne  I’etait  pas.  Les  consequences  en  auront 
ete  lamentables.  Je  mourrai  avant  d’avouer  qu’elles  sont  hon- 
teuses.”  And  Lucien,  passionately  in  love  with  Berthe,  insults  and 
defies  his  step-father  when  the  latter  attempts  to  reason  with  him.  j 
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Darras’s  objections  to  Lucien’s  marriage  at  last  provoke  the  retort 
that  be  (Lucien)  regards  Berthe  in  the  light  of  a  divorcee,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  marrying  her  he  is  but  emulating  the  example  of  his 
step-father.  The  comparison  infuriates  Darras.  That  Lucien  should 
mention  his  mother  in  the  same  breath  as  Berthe  Planat  is  sacrilege ; 
that  he  should  put  his  projected  marriage  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Darras  menage  shows  him  to  be  as  “irresponsible  as  a  drunken 
man.”  And  Berthe’s  child,  by  the  scoundrel  Mejan — “Will  you 
take  that  child?”  Darras  demands.  “You  took  me,  when  you 
married  my  mother,”  Lucien  brutally  replies. 

D.ARR.'ts  :  Et  I’enfant  ?  Car  il  y  a  un  enfant.  Qu’  est-ce  que  tu  vas  faire  de 
lui?  Tu  vas  le  prendre? 

Lucien  :  Tu  m’as  bien  pris,  toi,  quand  tu  as  4pouse  ma  mere. 

Darras  :  Encore  cette  comparaison  sacrilege.  S’il  te  plait  de  te  comparer 
ail  fils  d’un  Mejan,  libre  a  toi.  Tu  ne  peux  pas  comparer  ta  mere  a  .  .  . 

Lucien  :  Eh  bien,  oui,  je  veux  faire  ce  que  vous  avez  fait.  C’est  ce  que  je 
pense.  . 

Darras  :  Malheureux !  Mais  non,  tu  n’es  pas  plus  responsable  qu’un  homme 
ivre.  Je  vais  te  ramener,  moi,  a  la  realite.  Je  vais  chercher  ta  mere.  Nous 
verrons  si  tu  oseras  repeter  devant  elle  ce  monstrueux  blaspheme. 

Outraged,  furious,  Darras  rushes  to  the  door,  throw's  it  open — and 
Gabrielle  is  discovered  on  her  knees,  her  head  bent,  her  hands  clasped 
in  prayer.  Challenged  by  his  step-father  to  repeat  in  his  mother’s 
presence  his  “  monstrous  blasphemies  ”  of  a  moment  ago,  Lucien  does 
so;  but  gravely  and  with  moderation.  Yes:  he  considers  Berthe  to 
be  in  the  position  of  a  divorced  woman,  and  himself  as  the  man  who 
(as  Berthe  loves  him  and  he  loves  Berthe)  has  the  right  to  remodel 
her  wasted  life.  Darras  then  orders  his  step-son  to  leave  the  room; 
and  when  he  and  his  wife  are  left  alone,  Gabrielle,  in  many  a  long 
speech  interrupted  by  equally  lengthy  protests  from  her  husband, 
confesses  to  the  return  of  her  Catholic  beliefs  and  tearfully  char¬ 
acterises  her  second  marriage  as  a  sin.  She  is  no  better  than  Berthe 
Planat,  for  in  marrying  Darras  she  gave  way  to  her  passion ;  and  the 
result  has  been  the  strife  and  wretchedness  described  by  the  Abbe 
Euvrard.  She  is  not  married  to  Darras :  she  remains  the  wife  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Comte  de  Charnbault.  Her  son’s  comparison 
of  her  to  Berthe  Planat,  although  it  shocked  her,  was  just.  He  has 
ceased  to  revere  her — “C’est  justice.”  She  has  been  rightly 
punished. 

Gabrielle  :  Lucien  a  raison.  Oui,  notre  propre  vie  nous  defend  de  la  cori- 
damner.  Car,  enfin  je  porte  ton  nom,  j’habite  avec  toi,  je  suis  la  mere  dc 
ton  enfant.  Et  nous  non  plus,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  maries. 

Darras  :  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  maries! 

Gabrielle  :  Non.  Le  maiiage  est  un  sacrement  et  ineffaijable.  Je  I’avais 
re^u,  je  n’etais  plus  libre.  Nous  avons  passe  outre.  Nous  sommes  punis 
justoment.  .  .  .  Moi  aussi  je  n’ai  obei  qu’a  mon  passion,  comme  une  Berthe 
Planat.  II  y  a  deux  homines  vivants  qui  ont  le  droit  de  dire  en  parlant  de 
moi  :  ma  femme.  Mons  fils  le  sait,  il  le  sent.  II  m’en  estime  moins.  II  ne 
me  venere  pas.  C’est  justice. 

“The  parents  condemned  by  their  children,”  “the  deadly  collisions 
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of  opinion  between  step-father  and  step-son,”  the  whole  of  the  Abbe 
Euvrard’s  terrifying  discourse  on  the  consequences  of  divorce,  which 
has  been  constantly  ringing  in  Gabrielle’s  ears,  returns  to  her  more 
forcibly  than  ever  when  a  letter  from  Lucien  suddenly  informs  her 
that  he  has  returned  to  the  house  of  the  Comte  de  Chambault.  He 
has  gone  to  his  father  to  obtain  his  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Berthe  Planat,  but  has  found  the  Count  on  his  deathbed.  Lucien’s 
letter  to  his  mother  is  a  crushing  blow; — but  one’s  sympathies  are 
alienated  from  the  personages  in  ]\I.  Bourget’s  drama  by  the  teclious- 
ness  of  the  dialogue,  by  the  constant  repetitions,  and  hy  the  lack 
of  true  feeling  and  imagination  in  the  characters  themselves.  They 
are  all  drawn  ‘‘correctly  never  a  phrase  escapes  them  that  warms 
the  heart  or  stirs  the  soul — not  even  when  Gabrielle  pleads  with  her 
son,  not  even  when  Berthe  relates  the  story  of  her  betrayal,  not 
even  when  Darras  appeals  to  his  wdfe ;  never,  in  fact,  a  spontaneous, 
generous  outburst;  but  then  iNI.  Bourget  has  himsejf  acknowledged 
that  he  does  not  recognise  ‘‘des  idees  genereuses.”  It  is  a  pity;  for 
the  ‘‘  idees  vraies  ”  the  ‘‘  idees  fausses  ”  he  does  recognise  and 
expound,  leave  one  cold.  Nor  do  the  closing  scenes  of  Un  Divorce 
awaken  sympathy.  The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambault  permits 
of  Gabrielle’s  second  marriage  being  blessed  by  the  Church,  and 
ardently  does  she  heg  her  husband  to  consent  to  the  immediate 
solemnisation  of  it.  Without  that,  she  cannot  live.  There  is  a 
curse  upon  her  and  hers.  Has  not  Tjucien,  in  a  final  interview, 
announced  his  departure  with  Berthe  Planat  for  Lausanne?  For  a 
year  they  wdll  remain  fellow’-students  at  the  medical  college;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  will  enter  into  a  free  marriage — ‘‘  Si,  dans  un 
an,  elle  accepte  de  fonder  un  foyer  avec  moi,  nous  le  fonderons 
d’apres  notre  conscience,”  were  Lucien’s  w'ords.  And  Jeanne: 
Gabrielle  has  lost  her  son,  why  should  she  not  be  further  punished 
by  some  misfortune  occurring  to  her  little  daughter?  Jeanne  might 

fall  ill;  Jeanne  might  die;  Jeanne - .  But  Darras  interrupts  his 

wife  with  one  of  his  interminable  discourses.  Their  marriage  is 
recognised  by  the  law,  if  not  by  the  Church.  To  consent  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  marriage  now,  after  the  twelve  years  they  have  lived  together, 
would  be  an  ‘‘  outrage  ”  on  their  past.  These  constant  scenes  are 
blighting  their  happiness ;  these  incessant  discussions  have  deter¬ 
mined  Darras  to  make  Gabrielle  this  ultimatum — Unless  she  pro¬ 
mises  to  leave  Paris  with  him  next  day,  and  unless  she  furthermore 
promises  never  again  to  speak  to  him  of  a  religious  marriage,  he  will 
forbid  the  solemnisation  of  Jeanne’s  First  Communion,  and  take 
his  daughter’s  education  into  his  own  hands. 

Darras  :  Si  tu  ne  quittes  pas  Paris,  avec  moi,  demain,  je  reprends  toute  ma 
liberte  d’action  a  I’egard  de  Jeanne. 

Gabrielle  ;  Tu  ne  veux  pas  dire.  .  .  . 

Darras  :  Que  je  I’eleverai,  desormais,  d’apres  mes  idees — si. 

Gabrielle  :  Tu  n’as  pas  le  droit  de  toucher  a  sa  conscience. 

Darras  :  Je  lui  en  creerai  une  autre.  Je  la  ferai  grandir  dans  la  verite . 

Je  suis  le  chef  de  la  coinmunaute.  Puisque  tu  me  forces  a  en  exercer  la  plus 
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peiiible  obligation,  celle  de  commander,  il  me  faut  ton  obeisaance  sur  un  deuxi^me 
point.  Tu  vas  t’engager  par  serment  a  ne  plus  jamais  me  parler  de  mariage 
religieux. 

Gabrielle  :  Je  ne  peux  pas  plus  obeir  sur  ce  point-la  que  sur  I’autre.  Je 
quitterai  la  maison,  plutot  que  d’y  rester  et  d’y  vivre  en  etat  de  peche  mortel. 
C’est  mon  devoir. 

It  is  the  conveiiiently-tiined  visit  of  the  Abbe  Euvrard  that  not 
only  stays  Gabrielle  from  abandoning  her  home,  but  effects  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  her  and  Darras.  Gabrielle  proposes  to  take  her 
little  daughter  away  with  her;  but  the  Abbe  points  out  that  Darras 
would  not  fail  to  recover  his  child  and  that,  once  in  her  father’s 
keeping,  Jeanne’s  religious  education  would  be  suspended.  “II  se 
vengera  en  arrachant  la  foi  de  ce  jeune  ccEur,”  says  the  Abb6.  “  Son 
salut  avant  tout.’’  So,  to  save  Jeanne’s  .soul,  Gabrielle  must  obey 
her  husband.  She  must  leave  Paris  with  Darras  on  the  morrow, 
she  must  forego  the  joy  of  beholding  her  daughter’s  First  Com¬ 
munion,  she  must  never  again  refer  to  her  consuming  desire  for  a 
religious  marriage.  Later  perhaps,  Darras,  touched  hy  Gabrielle’s 
submission,  will  relent.  If  he  be  a  fanatic,  he  is  none  the  less  an 
honnetc  liomme. 

Le  Pere  Euvrard  :  Nous  nous  sommes  parle.  Mais,  si  j’ai  constate  dans 
cette  courte  entrevue  ce  que  vous  appelez  sa  haine  de  I’Eglise,  et  ce  que 
j'appelle,  moi,  son  ignorance,  j’ai  constate  surtout  qu’il  vous  aime  passionnement. 
Je  I’ai  trop  connu  a  I’Ecole,  pour  ne  pas  savoir  que  le  trait  essential  de  sa 
nature  est  la  bonne  foi.  II  n’est  si  intransigeant  que  parce  qu’il  est  tres  sincere ; 
et,  quand  il  est  injuste,  c’est  qu’il  est  aveugle.  II  suffira,  pour  qu’il  change  a 
votre  egard,  qu’il  ait  compris  trois  choses  :  la  premiere,  c’est  que  votre  foi  est 
bien  sincere  aussi,  bien  vraie,  bien  profonde  et  qu’elle  derive  d’un  besoin 
interieur  et  non  d’une  intluence ;  la  seconde,  c’est  que  vous  faites  a  I’education 
religieuse  de  votre  fille  le  plus  grand,  le  plus  doulourex  des  sacrifices,  et  que  le 
lien  entre  vous  est  la,  uniquement  la;  la  troisieme,  c’est  que  votre  soumission 
est  un  martyre,  dans  le  plain  sens  du  mot,  et  qu’il  vous  doit  une  compensation 
pour  vous  avoir  privee  d’un  fils  qui  avait  des  droits  sur  vous  avant  lui.  Quand 
il  aura  compris  ces  trois  choses,  et  il  les  comprendra,  rien  qu’en  vous  voyant 
vivre,  un  travail  s’accomplira  en  lui  :  cette  pitie  que  vous  n’esperez  pas  du 
fanatique,  je  I’attends,  moi  de  I’honnete  homme. 

.\nd  Darras,  the  honnete  homme,  does  relent.  Entering  the  room 
quietly  and  unobserved,  he  has  listened  attentively  to  the  Abbe’s 
speech.  “Moi,  aussi,  je  viens  de  voir  I’honnete  homme  en  voUs,’’ 
he  says,  “Voulez-vous  me  donner  la  main?’’  Gravely,  the  Abbe 
gives  him  his  hand;  then,  without  a  word,  he  leaves  the  room. 
Jeanne’s  First  Communion,  the  solemnisation  of  Gabrielle’s  second 
marriage — fine  victories  for  the  Church  :  Darras  consents  to  both. 
“Nous  ne  quitterons  pas  Paris,’’  he  says; — and  Gabrielle  rushes  into 
her  husband’s  open  arms. 

********* 

In  one  of  his  conferences  M.  Bourget  related  how,  before  writing 
La  Barricade,  he  visited  workshops,  conversed  with  workmen  and 
their  employers,  gathered  together  authentic  information  regarding 
the  organisation  of  strikes  and  the  methods  of  strikers;  and,  in 
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a  word,  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  moral  and 
mental  condition  of  the  labour  world.  His  observations  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  the  rebellious  spirit  prevailing  amongst  the  working- 
classes  is  a  menace  to  his  country: — “C’est  cette  sensation  du 
danger  present  que  j’aurais  voulu  donner  dans  La  Barricade,  sur,  si 
j’avais  pu  y  reussir,  d’avoir  servi  utilement  ma  classe  et  par  conse¬ 
quent  mon  pays.”  But  according  to  M.  Pataud,  the  notorious  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Syndicate  of  Electricians,  M.  Bourget  carried  away 
with  him  a  totally  false  impression  of  the  men  and  places  he  pro¬ 
fesses  so  closely,  and  also  so  impartially,  to  have  studied.  A  word 
about  M.  Pataud.  It  was  shortly  after  he  had  ordered  the  Elec¬ 
tricians’  strike  that  plunged  Paris  almost  into  darkness  for  two 
hours,  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  the  “Hoi  de  la  Lumike” 
attended  a  performaice  of  La  Barricade  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

It  had  been  reported  that  he  had  served  JM.  Bourget  as  a  model  for 
the  character  of  Thubeuf,  the  professional  agitator  in  the  play.  This, 
M.  Bourget  emphatically  denied.  “Let  me  see  for  myself,”  said 
M.  Pataud.  And  he  requested  iNI.  Bourget  to  send  him  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  theatre,  and  humorously  ottered  to  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  placing  a  seat  in  the  Bourse  du  Travail  at  the  dramatist’s 
disposal.  Well,  M.  Bourget  granted  the  request — but  ignored  the 
invitation  to  the  Labour  Exchange ;  and  one  night  “  King  Pataud  ” 
seated  himself,  amidst  le  Tout  Paris,  in  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
boulevard  theatres.  He  himself,  in  spite  of  his  pink  shirt,  red  tie, 
and  “bowler”  hat,  belonged  in  a  sense  to  le  Tout  Paris.  Was  he 
not  “  Le  Eoi  de  la  Lumiere  ”  ?  There  were  columns  about  him  in 
the  newspapers:  he  was  “impersonated”  in  every  music-hall  revue, 
and  his  picture-postcards  sold  by  the  thousand.  Then,  pressing  (and 
sentimental)  requests  for  his  autograph ;  invitations  out  to  dinner 
and  gifts  of  cigarettes  and  cigars ;  and  what  a  stir,  what  excited  cries 
of  “There  goes  Pataud,”  when  the  great  man  swaggered  down  the 
boulevards  with  a  fine  Havana  stuck  in  a  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  “  bowler  ”  hat  tilted  rakishly  over  the  right  eye !  Nor  in  the 
V' audeville  Theatre  was  his  triumph  less  complete.  The  interest  of  the 
brilliant  audience  was  centred  on  “Fauteuil  No.  159”;  not  on  the 
stage.  There  sat  the  man  who  had  but  to  give  the  signal  and — 
out  would  go  the  lights !  So  was  every  opera-glass  levelled  at  him, 
and  so — at  the  end  of  the  performance — were  all  the  reporters  in 
Paris  eager  to  obtain  “King”  Pataud ’s  impressions  of  the  play. 
“Not  bad,”  he  was  reported  to  have  said.  “But  M.  Bourget’s  con¬ 
ception  of  how  strikes  are  conducted  is  ridiculous.  And  his  strikers 
are  equally  absurd.”  I  fancy  M.  Bourget  must  have  regretted  that 
gift  of  “  Fauteuil  No.  159  ”  at  the  time.  But  to-day  he  has  his 
revenge — for  it  was  the  free  seat  in  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  that  led 
to  “King”  Pataud’s  downfall.  After  the  agitator’s  visit  to  La 
Barricade  it  became  the  fashion  amongst  the  managers  to  invite  the 
“Roi  de  la  Lumiere”  to  their  theatres.  Behold  him,  actually,  at 
the  first  performance  of  Chanteclev — and  at  the  Gyrnnase,  the 
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Varietes,  the  Palais  Royal.  But  if  the  public  rejoiced  over  “  King  ” 
Pataud’s  presence  at  the  theatre,  his  colleagues  in  the  labour  world 
were  to  be  heard  grumbling.  Pataud  (and  it  was  true)  was  "  gettmg 
his  head  tunied.”  Pataud  was  neglecting  the  Bourse  du  Travail  for 
theatres  and  brilliant  restaurants.  But  the  “Roi  de  la  Lumi^re  ” 
paid  no  heed  to  these  reproofs,  nor  to  complaints  and  warnings 
vigorously  expressed.  And  the  crisis  came,  the  storm  burst,  when 
“King”  Pataud  and  an  electrician  came  to  blows  on  the  boulevards, 
and  were  marched  off  to  the  police-station  on  a  charge  of  breaking 
the  peace.  At  the  station,  the  “Roi  de  la  Lumi^re  ”  was  searched. 
“.\h,  vou  do  yourself  well,  you  enjoy  life,  you  have  a  gay  time  of 
it,”  grinned  the  police  commissaire,  after  examining  the  agitator’s 
pocket-book.  It  contained  bank-notes  for  a  large  sum,  receipted  bills 
from  luxurious  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  (what,  of  course,  par¬ 
ticularly  delighted  the  Parisian)  the  autographed  photograph  of  a 
certain  very  blonde  and  very  lively  actress.  So,  indignation  and 
disgust  of  the  Syndicate  of  Electricians,  who  had  contributed  to  their 
secretary’s  support.  He  was  called  upon  to  resign.  And  to-day 
M.  Pataud  is  an  agent  for  a  champagne  firm ;  and  the  street  gamins 
who  once  cheered  him  now — O,  supreme  insult — apostrophise  him 
as  “sale  bourgeois.” 

But  if  by  writing  La  Barricade  M.  Paul  Bourget  has  indirectly 
and  involuntarily  caused  the  fall  of  a  vain,  unscrupulous  professional 
agitator,  he  has  achieved  nothing  else.  As  a  play,  it  is  as  ponderous 
Slid  tedious  as  Un  Divorce)  but  a  single  character  in  the  long  caste 
awakens  either  interest  or  sympathy.  The  exception  is  Louise 
.Mairet,  the  head  work-girl  in  the  employ  of  Breschard,  a  prosperous 
cabinet-maker;  and  Breschard,  an  elderly  widower,  has  seduced  her 
in  particularly  dastardly  circumstances.  Persuaded  by  his  favourite 
workman,  one  Gaucherond,  to  visit  a  poor  woman  stricken  down  with 
an  incurable  malady,  he  gained  by  his  kindly  attentions  to  her  sick 
mother  the  love  of  her  young,  inexperienced  daughter,  Louise.  On 
the  mother’s  death  he  employed  Louise  in  the  embroidery  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  business.  Later,  he  made  her  his  mistress; — and 
shortly  after  the  play  opens  Breschard  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
that  compels  him  to  confess  his  secret  to  his  only  son,  Philippe. 

Philippe  ;  Mais  explique— moi,  papa.  Je  sais  qui  tu  es,  ee  que  tu  vaux. 
Ton  histoire  n’a  pas  ete,  elle  ne  peut  pas  avoir  ete  la  vulgaire  aventure  de 
I’employeur  seduisant  I’ouvriere  qu’il  emploie. 

Breschap.d  :  Non,  je  n’ai  pas  ete  le  patron  seducteur  que  je  peux  paraitre. 
Mais  que  je  puisse  le  paraitre,  c’est  deja  trop.  C’est  une  faute.  Je  I’expie 
cruellenient  a  cette  minute,  je  te  le  jure. 

Breschard,  be  it  remembered,  met  Louise  by  the  side  of  her 
mother’s  deathbed — and  yet  he  stigmatises  as  a  “fault  ”  what  even 
the  most  unprincipled  species  of  patron  seducteur  would  regard  as  a 
crime.  Nor  does  the  original  crime  become  any  the  less  dastardly 
when  Breschard  informs  Philippe,  his  son,  that  his  love  for  Louise 
has  grown  so  strong  that  he  has  determined  to  marry  her.  Their 
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liaison,  which  is  suspected  in  the  Breschard  workshops,  has  pro¬ 
duced  ill-feeling  against  le  patron.  Especially  hostile  is  Langouet 
the  foreman,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Louise.  The  Syndicate  of 
Cahinetmakers  having  proclaimed  a  strike,  Langouet  has  persuaded 
fireschard’s  employees  to  stop  work  unless  le  patron  receives 
Thuheuf,  the  secretary  of  the  Syndicate  and  a  notorious  professional 
agitator,  and  agrees  to  his  terms.  Now,  at  this  moment,  a  strike 
would  plunge  Breschard  into  difficulties.  His  capital  is  “tied  up,” 
he  has  heavy  payments  to  make  shortly — and  these  payments  he 
will  be  unable  to  meet  uidess  an  important  order  received  from 
London  be  executed  in  a  fortnight.  However,  when  Thuheuf  the 
agitator,  enters  Breschard 's  office,  followed  by  Langouet  and  his 
colleagues,  the  cabinetmaker  refuses  even  to  consider  a  settlement. 
Thubeuf’s  aggressiveness  and  insolence  infuriate  him.  Drawing 
out  a  cigar  he  coolly  lights  it,  and  puffs  forth  clouds  of  smoke  as 
he  speaks. 

Thubeuf  :  Causons  ensemble  devant  ces  braves  gens  qui  sent  des  resolus  et 
des  conscients,  vous  le  voyez.  Ce  que  j’ai  a  reclainer  en  leur  nom  n’est  pas  si 
effrayant,  je  vous  assure.  Vous  serez  heureux  si  Ton  ne  vous  demande  jamais 
plus.  D’ailleurs,  je  constate  que  vous  etes  au  couiant.  (TakiiKj  a  paper  from 
his  pocket.)  Pour  plus  de  precision,  cependant,  nous  allons  leur  lire  ensemble 
les  articles  elabores  par  le  syndicat. 

Breschard  :  Rengainez  votre  chiffon  de  papier,  monsieur.  Je  ne  veux  rien 
savoir.  Veuillez  vous  retirer,  je  vous  en  prie. 

Thubeuf  ;  Vous  me  recevez,  moi,  le  representant  de  vos  ouvriers,  comme  les 
nobles,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  recevaient  les  representants  de  la  bourgeoisie.  C’est 
tout  ce  que  je  voulais  dire.  .  .  .  Je  ne  suis  pas  un  energumene,  moi,  je  suis  pour 
la  revolution.  {Producing  and  lighting  a  cigar — then  mockingly.)  On  peut 
fumer  ici?  Tenez,  Monsieur  Breschard,  acceptez  un  de  ces  cigares;  et  causons, 
maintenant  que  vous  me  connaissez,  moi  aussi.  Eh  bien,  nous  causons? 

But  Breschard  orders  Thubeuf  out  of  his  office,  the  employees 
follow,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  cabinet-maker  learns  from  Louise 
iMairet  that  the  men  have  struck  work.  However,  Tjouise  is  no 
longer  his  mistress,  she  is  only  his  friend.  In  an  earlier  scene  she 
has  rejected  his  offer  of  marriage,  and  Breschard  has  forced  out  of  her 
the  admission  that  she  loves  Langouet,  his  foreman  and  the  real 
leader  of  the  strike  that  threatens  to  ruin  him.  But  old  Gaucherond, 
the  only  workman  who  has  remained  loyal  to  Breschard,  sees  a  way 
of  saving  his  employer.  He  knows  of  an  abandoned,  empty  convent 
in  the  rue  du  Cherche-Hidi  where  the  all-important  order  from 
London  could  be  executed.  He  knows,  too,  of  men  who  would 
undertake  the  work,  so  long  as  they  felt  themselves  secure  from 
molestation  at  the  hands  of  the  strikers.  Breschard  agrees  thank¬ 
fully  to  the  plan ; — and  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  third  act  of 
La  Barricade,  disclosing  the  garden  of  the  old,  abandoned  convent, 
Gaucherond  announces  that  he  and  his  men  have  performed  their 
work  so  expeditiously  that  the  goods  which  are  to  bring  Breschard 
in  sixteen  thousand  pounds  and  save  him  from  ruin,  w’ill  be  ready 
to  start  the  same  night  for  London.  But — the  professional  agitator 
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Thubeuf  lias  discovered  the  hiding-place.  Dashing  into  the  garden 
with  Langouet  and  a  crowd  of  indignant,  violent  strikers,  he  calls 
upon  Gaucherond  and  his  men  to  throw  down  their  tools.  After  a 
few  protests  the  men,  terrified,  obey.  But  Gaucherond,  resolved  at 
all  costs  to  protect  Breschard’s  property,  defies  the  strikers,  and 
escaping  into  the  convent  where  the  goods  ai-e  stored,  bolts  and 
barricades  the  door.  Cynically,  while  smoking  his  eternal  cigars, 
Thubeuf  suggests  that  Gaucherond  should  be  “burnt  out.”  “C’est 
Qs!  Le  feu!  Le  feu!”  shout  the  strikers.  Chairs  and  wooden 
benches  are  broken  up,  and  piled  up  into  a  heap  together  with 
newspapers  and  straw.  Exultantly,  Thubeuf  watches  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  “  burning  out  ”  of  old  Gaucherond. 

Thitbeuf  :  marche,  9a  marche !  Chic,  mes  enfants.  {Shouting  at 

Gaucherond  through  the,  door.)  Tu  sais,  vieux  moule  a  claques,  tu  n’auras  pas 
froid  tout  a  I’heure.  {To  the  strikers.)  Camarades !  Camarades !  Vous  avez 
fait  la  de  bonne  besogne.  Je  vais  tout  de  suite  porter  la  nouvelle  au  syndicat. 

Thus  does  the  agitator  prudently  take  his  departure  at  the  moment 
when  it  has  to  be  determined  who  shall  set  a  light  to  the  pile.  The 
.strikers  hang  back — all  except  Langouet,  who  bids  them  return  to 
their  wives  and  children  and  leave  the  responsibility  of  the  incen¬ 
diarism  on  him.  “I  have  nobody  but  myself  to  think  of,  you  have 
your  families,”  he  cries;  and  the  strikers,  after  shaking  Langouet  by 
the  hand,  troop  out  of  the  garden.  But,  Breschard’s  ex-forernan  is 
saved  from  committing  an  atrocious  crime  by  the  arrival  of  Louise 
Mairet.  She  pleads  with  him,  she  tells  him  she  loves  him,  she 
implores  him  to  marry  her — and  when  Langouet,  weakened,  takes 
her  into  his  arms,  Breschard,  a  police  commissary,  and  a  number  of 
constables  appear.  Seizing  hold  of  a  broken  chair  Ijangouet  makes  a 
rush  at  Breschard,  but  he  is  grasped  by  a  constable  and  arrested. 

Three  weeks  later  the  strike  ordered  by  the  Syndicate  of  Cabinet¬ 
makers  has  come  to  an  end,  and  Breschard,  in  his  office,  announces 
that  he  and  his  fellow’-employers  have  placed  the  names  of  all  those 
who  struck  work  on  a  black  list.  They  are  resolved  to  stamp  out 
sabotage  ancL  rebellion;  they  are  determined  to  protect  themselves 
by  every  means  in  their  power  against  the  ruinous  demands  of  their 
workpeople.  Langouet,  however,  the  cabinet-maker  has  refused  to 
prosecute.  His  name  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  black  list, 
and  that  will  prevent  him  from  obtaining  employment.  And  Louise  ? 
She  has  married  her  lover’s  ex-foreman;  and  when  she  realises  that 
her  husband  will  be  refused  work  everywhere  so  long  as  Breschard 
keeps  his  name  on  the  fatal  list,  she  seeks  an  interview  with  the 
cabinet-maker.  But  Breschard  is  relentless.  He  will  do  nothing 
ior  Langouet.  “Oui,  je  suis  vainqueur  et  je  ne  suis  pas  gen4reux,” 
he  cries.  With  an  utter  lack  of  decency  and  magnanimity,  he 
charges  Louise  with  having  been  his  mistress  whilst  she  was  in  love 
with  Langouet.  “Et  tu  te  donnais  k  moi,  sans  m’aimer!  Et  tu 
veux  que  j’ai  pitie  de  toi.  Mais  je  te  hais,  toi  aussi,  je  te  hais ! 
-kllez-vous-en.”  ...  It  is  old  Gaucherond  who  persuades  the 
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cabinet-maker  not  to  inflict  suffering  on  the  Langouet  menage.  He 
consents,  when  Gaucherond  refers  discreetly  to  the  liaison  with 
Louise,  to  advance  a  few  thousand  francs  to  a  number  of  unemployed 
workmen  (of  whom  Langouet  is  one)  in  order  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  set  up  a  small  workshop  of  their  own.  The  suggestion  ig 
Gaucherond ’s;  and  Breschard’s  acceptance  of  it,  when  reminded  of 
his  betrayal  of  the  girl  he  met  by  the  side  of  her  mother’s  death¬ 
bed,  incontinently  washes  out  the  past.  Now  that  he  has  made 
reparation  for  his  “fault,”  now  that  his  conscience  is  at  rest, 
Breschard  will  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  the  working- 
classes  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Gaucherond  ;  Ah,  monsieur  Breschard,  monsieur  Breschard,  vous  etes  un 
vrai  patron,  vous,  et  vous  savez,  il  n’y  en  a  pas  a  remuer  a  la  pelle. 

Breschard  :  Et  de  vrais  ouvriers  comme  vous,  c’est  plus  rare  encore  et  c’est 
plus  beau.  Mais  ne  vous  meprenez  pas  sur  mon  acte,  Gaucherond.  Je  suis 
simplement  un  homme  qui  repare  une  faute  d’homme.  Le  patron,  lui,  n’a  rien 
eu  a  se  reprocher  dans  cette  greve.  II  reste  ce  qu’il  etait,  de  son  cote  de  la 
barricade,  pret  a  se  defendre  si  on  I’attaque  et  avec  plus  d’energie  que  jamais, 
maintenant  que  sa  conscience  est  bien  d’aplomb. 

John  F.  M.acdon.ald. 
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episodes  in  the  life  of  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 


One  of  the  remarkable  paradoxes  of  life  is  the  union  in  a  single 
individual  of  fervent  piety  and  a  riotous  life.  In  reality  it  is  so 
common  a  thing  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  paradox, 
for  it  conies  under  the  larger  category  of  the  absolute  disconnection 
between  a  man’s  profession  and  his  practice.  Theory  is  never  seen  to 
be  so  powerless  a  thing — rj  Bidvoia  avrif  oiBlv  Kivtl  as  Aristotle  says — 
as  when  it  shows  us  a  man,  morally  correct  in  thought,  and  lament¬ 
ably  incorrect  in  conduct.  The  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  rare, 
but  it  always  attracts,  especially,  perhaps,  because  it  gives  so  easy 
a  handle  to  the  cynic,  who  makes  merry  in  his  irresponsible  fashion 
over  a  contrast  saddening  to  the  moral  satirist,  but  obviously 
mmsing  to  the  sceptical.  The  commonest  form  which  the  contrast 
takes  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  for  a  man’s  faith  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  matter  of  his  privacy,  while  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
himself  in  public  is  seen  and  judged  of  all  men.  1  imagine  that  the 
nature  of  the  creed  is  of  some  importance  here.  If  we  assume  that 
an  emotional  nature  can  be,  at  one  moment,  absorbed  in  devotion, 
and,  at  another,  inclined  to  voluptuousness,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  religion  which  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  emotion  is  likely 
to  be  the  one  adapted  to  the  voluptuary.  And  this,  too,  seems  to 
be  the  fact.  Sensitive  persons,  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
actresses,  who  are  both  pious  and  Bohemian,  accept  as  their  form 
of  faith  a  creed  of  colour  and  warmth,  such  as  they  find  in  Roman 
Catholicism  or  what  is  called  High  Church ;  and  it  would  hardly  be 
uncharitable  to  say  that  their  natural  temperament  finds  equal  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  devotion  and  their  delinquencies. 

Far  rarer  it  must  be  to  find  Bohemianisrn  conjoined  with  a  Sabbath 
preference  for  bare  walls  and  a  dour  Calvinism.  If  one  is  perpetually 
reminded  of  “the  sinfulness  of  sin,”  if  no  hope  of  pardon  is  held  out  to 
the  sinner  except  as  the  reward  for  real  reform,  if  only  good  actions 
count,  then  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  to  salve  his  conscience 
with  the  idea  that  emotional  remorse  will  wash  away  his  trans¬ 
gressions.  But  the  different  varieties  of  religious  faith  apparently 
accommodate  themselves  with  no  great  difficulty  to  the  particular 
character  of  their  professors.  We  doubtless  do  much  injustice  to 
the  Koinan  Catholic  creed,  if  we  lay  too  much  stress  ou  the  ease 
with  which  indulgences  are  bought  and  absolution  obtained  from  a 
benevolent  priesthood.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  dogma,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved,”  opens  the  door 
once  more  for  our  emotional  penitent,  who  is  thereby  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  good  works.  One  thing,  I  suppose,  is  certain.  The 
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founders  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  hierophants  of  Ritualism 
showed  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  ordinary  human  nature 
Instead  of  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  emotionalism  and  the  higher 
value  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  they  boldly  made  use  of  emotionalism 
as  the  basis  and  ground  work  of  an  exalted  piety.  For  it  comes 
more  naturally  to  most  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  feel  intensely 
than  to  reason  correctly. 

All  these  vague  reflections  are  a  prelude  to  one  aspect  of  my  friend 
]\Iaurice,  which  only  slowly  dawned  upon  me.  I  found — I  confess, 
to  my  surprise — that  Maurice  possessed  a  distinctly  religious  tem¬ 
perament.  He  not  only  believed  intensely  in  goodness — that  we 
all  do  more  or  less,  according  to  our  capacity — hut  in  that  rarer 
and  more  exquisite  flower  of  goodness,  saintliness.  Fie  was  fond 
of  stopping  before  the  photographs  of  celebrities  of  the  day,  exposed 
in  the  shop-windows,  and  pointing  out  the  essential  differences  in 
this  respect  which  their  faces  revealed.  Your  man  of  science,  as  a 
rule,  has  a  strongly-marked  face,  full  of  thoughtfulness,  but  entirely 
devoid  of  sweetness.  You  would  not  look  for  “goodness,”  as  such, 
in  the  lineaments  of  a  great  chemist  or  a  great  biologist.  Yet 
IMaurice  always  maintained  that  Darwin’s  face  had  not  only  dutiful¬ 
ness  impressed  upon  it,  hut  something  very  like  the  saintly  look— a 
point  in  which  I  found  it  hard  to  agree.  Bishops,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  to  excite  Maurice’s  risibility.  Some  of  them  merely- 
looked  portly,  others  looked  pedantic  and  pedagogic,  others  again 
mere  men  of  the  world — no  more  and  no  less.  An  archbishop, 
because  he  was  bound  to  be  something  of  a  statesman,  of  course, 
presented  diplomatic  features,  i-eady  to  accept  all  overtures  of  com¬ 
promise.  But  the  bishops,  because  no  one  asked  them  to  be  born 
statesmen,  while  they  had  every  opportunity  of  being  good,  were 
distinctly  disappointing  to  Maurice.  They  looked  undistinguished, 
or  shy,  or  in  a  few  cases,  intellectual.  But  hardly  one  of  them, 
with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln,  now, 
alas,  deceased,  could  be  described  straight  away  as  “saintly.”  And 
this,  although  it  amused,  also  afflicted  Maurice,  because  his  whole 
soul  worshipped  the  saint,  as  the  veritable  salt  of  the  earth. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  discovered  Maurice’s  religious  instinct  in  consequence  of  an 
episode  in  his  life  replete  with  Arcadian  simplicity.  He  spent  one 
summer  holiday  buried  in  the  country  in  a  little  village  exactly 
twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  His  villegiatura  was 
begun  in  an  inn ;  he  continued  it  as  the  guest  of  an  old  clergyman. 
The  clergyman,  as  subsequently  turned  out,  had,  like  Polonius,  a 
daughter  passing  fair,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Aliriam  Lucy 
Walters.  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  mainly  answerable  for 
Maurice’s  long  detention  in  the  village,  although  I  did  not  see  her 
till  afterwards,  when  she  and  her  father  paid,  at  Maurice’s  request, 
a  visit  to  London.  But  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  my  friend,  that 
the  psychology  of  a  clergyman  was  always  interesting  to  him,  quite 
out  of  proportion,  as  I  always  held,  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  He  was 
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j  always  anxious  to  find  out  exactly  what  religion  meant  for  a  professed 

I  advocate  of  it;  how  much  religion  he  possessed,  and  what  sort  of 

i  influence,  if  any,  it  exercised  over  his  life.  A  favourite  theory  of 

[  his  was  that  to  most  parsons  religion  was  a  sheer  matter  of  habit, 

ilike  having  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  high  tea  in  the 
late  afternoon — which  explained,  he  said,  why,  when  the  English 
'  parson  was  abroad  and  had  dcjcvner  at  twelve  and  dinner  at  five, 

his  religion  seemed  to  fall  off  him  automatically.  But  I  daresay 
I  the  Rev.  Septimus  Walters,  as  seen  through  the  magic  atmosphere 

diffused  by  Miriam  Tiucy,  was  an  exception. 

“Do  you  say  your  prayers?”  Maurice  asked  me  suddenly,  when 
once  he  had  been  recalled  to  town  for  a  couple  of  days  owing  to 
I  business. 

I  I  am  accustomed  to  Maurice’s  unexpected  queries,  and  I  saw 
no  necessity  for  replying.  As  I  foresaw,  he  went  on  at  once : 
i  “Of  course,  you  will  say  that  it  depends  on  what  I  mean  by 
I  saying  prayers.  Every  man,  you  will  say,  who  has  had  a  training 
1  at  his  mother’s  knee,  or  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  good  school- 

!  master,  turns  instinctively  to  something  greater  than  himself — ‘  the 

stream  of  tendency  which  makes  for  righteousness  ’ — in  moments  of 
:  doubt  or  sorrow.  If  he  has  had  a  great  personal  loss,  he  becomes 

! I  aware  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  great  mystery,  and  that  he 
is  singularly  unable  to  square  his  usual  life  with  the  sudden 
consciousness  of  the  Unseen.  As  he  stands  looking  down  into  an 
open  grave,  in  which  something  he  dearly  loved  lies  sleeping,  I  will 
defy  any  man  to  refrain  from  whispering  to  himself,  in  a  humble 
and  contrite  spirit,  something  like  a  prayer,  not  to  ‘  the  God  of 
I  things  as  they  are,’  as  Kipling  says,  but  to  the  ideal  God  who  is  an 
i  active  Providence,  watching  over  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  But  I  don’t 

imean  the  instinctive  prayerfulness,  which  may  be  a  survival  of 
primitive  thought,  but  a  I’eal,  definite  act  of  prayer,  said  at  your 
bedside  in  the  evening.” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  I  asked,  unsympathetically,  for  I 
1  knew  my  IMaurice,  and  after  such  a  beginning  I  looked  for  a 

I  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye.  But  I  was  wrong.  ^laurice  was 

=  deadly  serious. 

y  “I  am  speaking  plain  enough,  surely,”  he  complained.  ‘‘It  is  a 
'I  simple  question  I  have  asked,  although  I  confess  that  not  everyone 
il  would  answer  it.  I  once  knew  a  notorious  libertine  who  never 
omitted  saying  his  prayers  at  bedtime,  and  calling  himself  a 
miserable  sinner.  And  I  myself,  who  am  no  better  than  I  should 
be,  and  maintain  that  ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth,  whatever  the 
parsons  say,  I,  too,  have  been  known  to  say  my  prayers.  It  is  odd, 

but  so  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  mere  custom.  It  seems  to 

represent  something — a  definite  need  of  the  average  human  being 
to  haul  himself  over  the  coals  and  bethink  himself  of  his  frailties. 
But  lately  I  have  been  talking  to  a  girl,  who  is  a  saint,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  she  has  given  me  quite  a  different  view  of 
prayer.” 
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“Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice!  ”  I  murmured.  But  he  went  on,  with 
absolute  unconcern  and,  I  must  add,  intense  earnestness: 

“The  utmost  I  ever  thought  of  prayer  was  a  sort  of  reconciling 
oneself  to  the  Divine  Will.  But  Miriam  Lucy — everyone  calls  her 
by  the  double  name — makes  much  more  of  it  than  this.  She  says 
that  prayer  is  not  resignation,  but  a  definite  act,  the  summing  up 
of  the  Christian  life  in  a  specific  performance.  For  instance,  we 
know  that  to  imagine  oneself  a  good  man  does  not  make  one  a  good 
man.  No,  nor  yet  does  the  wish  to  do  rightly  carry  as  its  con¬ 
sequence  a  change  of  heart  and  conduct.  But  when  we  pray,  we 
imagine  and  wish  and  perform  all  at  once.  Our  words  become 
deeds,  because  we  become  one  with  God.  It  is  very  mysterious; 
no  other  action  is  so  mysterious.  There  is  none  in  which  we  seem 
to  the  same  extent  to  get  out  of  ourselves  and  become  included  in 
a  larger  circle  of  supra-sensuous  life.  Perhaps  this  is  only  mysticism. 

I  W'Onder  if  it  is,  or  if  it  corresponds  to  a  real  experience.” 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  remarked,  “I  think  prayer 
is  certainly  a  confession  of  humility.  The  most  beautiful  sentence 
in  our  Prayer  Book  is,  ‘  O  Lord,  who  knoweth  our  necessities  before 
we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking.’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Maurice,  musingly,  “and  it  is  a  bit  of  a  paradox, 
too.  For  it  is  a  practical  admission  that  we  pray  because  we  cannot 
pray,  and  do  not  know  what  to  pray,  and  because  it  is  no  good 
to  pray.  And  unless  you  explain  it  as  submission  to  a  Divine  Will, 
that  comes  perilously  near  to  nonsense.  That  is  why  I  think  my 
little  girl-friend  is  nearer  the  truth  when  she  declares  that  prayer 
is  a  definite  act,  however  mysterious.  I  expect  you  have  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  Christian  life  is  before  you  can  explain  it.  That 
prayer  is  certainly  the  best  which  comes  nearest  to  action,  and 
w'hich  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  action.” 

“Y^ou  would  call  yourself  a  Christian,  would  you  not?”  1 
asked. 

Maurice  smiled  a  little  enigmatically.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  said. 
“My  father  wms  a  Christian,  and  1  have  a  good  deal  of  his  blood 
in  me.  The  influence  of  my  father  in  me  tends  to  make  me  some¬ 
what  of  a  Christian.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  is  it? 
My  father  was  also  a  Calvinist,  and  fervently  believed  that  ‘  there 
are  few  that  be  saved.’  Sometimes  I  seem  to  think  so  too,  for  on 
the  Christian  assumption  of  combined  faith  and  good  works,  surely 
the  majority  of  us  must  inevitably  be  damned.  But  I  don’t  know 
exactly  what  being  damned  means,”  he  added,  whimsically.  “My 
father  caught  a  severe  chill,  because  he  would  get  out  of  his  bed 
on  a  wunter  night,  clad  only  in  his  old-fashioned  night-shirt,  to  say 
his  prayers.  He  thought  that  prayers  were  ineffectual  unless  said 
on  one’s  knees,  outside  of  bed,  and  not  under  the  bedclothes. 
Well,  I  should  never  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  act  up  to  my 
creed  in  that  fashion.  So  I  suppose  I  am  not  a  Christian,  in  his 
sense  of  the  term.” 

I  smiled.  “Does  Lucy  Miriam - ” 
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“Miriam  Lucy,”  he  corrected.  “It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
which  order  you  say  her  names.” 

“I  beg  pardon,”  I  continued.  “Does  Miriam  Lucy  tend  to  make 
vou  a  Christian  ?  ” 

“Of  course  she  does,”  he  said,  fervently.  “All  good  women  make 
one  feel  religious.  A  girl  who  is  a  saint  makes  one — for  the  time — 
absolutely  Christian.” 

“Maurice,”  I  said,  with  sudden  energy,  “you  make  me  despair.” 

“Of  course,”  he  answered,  pleasantly,  “I  have  been  the  despair  of 
all  my  relatives  and  most  of  my  friends  ever  since  I  was  eighteen. 
But  why  this  access  of  virtuous  indignation  ?  ” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “is  there  not  cause?  Let  us  take  the  counts  of 
my  indictment  against  you  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  past 
forty  years  of  age.  You  grant  that,  I  suppose?” 

“I  do,”  he  answered  graciously.  “Proceed.” 

“And  Lucy  Miriam — I  beg  pardon,  Miriam  Lucy — is,  shall  we 
say,  eighteen  ?  ” 

“She  is  just  twenty,”  he  said.  “  She  looks  younger.  But  she  has 
had  to  attend  to  soup  tickets  and  flannel  petticoats  all  her  life,  and 
that  monotonous  avocation  seems  to  promise  a  certain  rejuvenescence 
to  gills  in  the  country.” 

“Anyhow,  there  is  twenty  years’  difference  of  age  between  you, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  you  are  twice  her  age?  ” 

“Old  enough  to  be  her  father,”  he  assented. 

“Very  w'ell,”  I  went  on,  “I  have  put  my  finger  on  the  first 
incongruity.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  already.” 

“Why?”  he  asked.  “Don’t  you  know  that  most  likable  girls 
prefer  talking  to  middle-aged  men,  just  as  most  middle-aged  men 
prefer  talking  to  girls?  Nature  seems  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
discreet  interval  of  years  adds  to  the  pleasures  of  companionship.” 

“You  did  not  always  think  so,”  I  returned.  “I  remember  a  time 
when  you  used  to  pray — a  real  prayer  on  your  knees  at  your  bedside, 
as  you  w'ould  say — to  be  delivered  from  falling  in  love  with  a  girl 
in  her  teens.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  it  was  the  tragedy  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  to  be  captured  by  a  little  girl,  and  that  there  was 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool.” 

“Who  talks  about  falling  in  love?”  he  said,  brazenly. 

“Ah,  that  brings  me  to  the  second  count  in  my  indictment.  Will 
you  kindly  reflect  what  it  means  for  a  village  girl,  of  no  worldly 
experience,  to  have  a  man  dangling  about  her  day  after  day?” 

“Dangling !  ”  he  murmured.  “  What  coarse  expressions  you  use  !  ” 

“Yes,  I  do  not  mean  to  spare  you  by  the  use  of  refined  language,” 
I  said.  “Miriam  Lucy,  it  may  be,  walks  in  Paradise - ” 

“If  that  is  the  proper  way  to  describe  my  companionship,”  he 
interrupted. 

“She  walks  in  Paradise,”  I  went  on,  “for  she  has  been  taken 
wholly  out  of  her  normal  existence,  and  has  discovered  that  she 
wields  a  force,  an  influence,  over  a  distinguished  stranger.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  said  Maurice. 
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“Well,  but  what  of  you?  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  in  that 
galley  ?  “ 

“I,  too,  walk  in  Paradise,”  he  said,  reverently;  “1  think  I  have 
found  my  Egeria.  By  the  way,  Numa  Pompilius  was  a  very  religious 
man.” 

“That  is  not  how  it  strikes  me,”  I  went  on.  “To  me  you  seem 
a  trifler  of  the  worst  description — may  I  say,  a  libertine,  a  wanton 
philanderer?  ” 

“Say  what  you  like,”  he  answered.  “My  conscience  is  clear.” 

“Is  it?  Or  is  it  rather  true  that  in  affaires  de  coeur  you  have 
absolutely  no  conscience  ?  I  come  to  the  third  and  last  head  of  my 
discourse.  You  remarked  just  now  that  Numa  in  relation  to  his 
Egeria  was  a  religious  man.  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  is  all  the  religious 
talk  we  have  just  had,  repeating  no  doubt  conversations  you  have 
had  with  your  rustic  divinity,  a  veritable,  honest,  truthful  thing? 
Or  is  it  a  subtle  form  of  hypocrisy  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  a  man  who  habitually  talked  to  his  partner  at  a  ball  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  remarked  the  incorrigible  Maurice. 

“I  expect  it  was  yourself,”  I  said,  drily;  “you  would  be  capable 
of  it.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  are  a  conscious 
hypocrite  or  an  unconscious  one.  It  really  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
some  psychological  interest.  When  you  talk  about  prayer,  are  you 
really  talking  about  prayer,  or  are  you  making  love  all  the  time?” 

“Truly  and  honestly,  I  talk  about  prayer,”  he  said. 

“Then  you  are  an  unconscious  hypocrite;  that  is  all.  I  do  not, 
however,  observe  that  you  are  blushing.  You  are,  I  suppose,  a 
hardened  offender.  For  you  must  know  that  to  wring  confidences 
from  an  untutored  girl  on  subjects  which  are  of  immense  importance 
to  her  is  to  creep  into  her  heart,  and  curl  yourself  up  there,  like  the 
sybarite  you  are,  careless  whether  you  are  profaning  a  Holy  of 
Holies !  ” 

“Ah,”  said  Maurice,  “you  are,  I  perceive,  an  objective  and  there¬ 
fore  a  commonplace  moralist.  You  do  not  see  that  the  essence 
of  the  question  is  purely  subjective.  I  do  not  harm  her.  Her  soul 
expands.  I  do  not  harm  myself.  I  discover  that  I  have  a  soul. 
And  now  comes  the  really  interesting  point,  which,  of  course,  in 
your  rough  and  ready  criticism,  you  have  entirely  missed.  I  am, 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  declare,  a  philanderer,  a  libertine.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  agree,  but  let  us  waive  the  point.  Now,  the 
majority  of  libertines  of  both  sexes  are,  you  will  find,  either  Roman 
Catholics  or  Ritualists.  The  creed  is  emotional  and  comforting. 
The  strange  thing  about  me  is  that  I  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
school,  and  am  the  son  of  a  Calvinist.  And  that,  you  will  agree,  is 
not  a  comforting  faith.  Is  not  that  an  interesting  problem?” 

“You  certainly  are  a  trifler,”  I  said,  with  asperity,  “and  I  refuse 
to  discuss  the  matter  any  further.” 

******* 

Maurice’s  rural  episode  began,  I  discovered,  in  quite  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  fashion.  Why  he  went  down  to  the  country  I  forget. 
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I  think  he  had  an  idea  about  a  novel,  “a  novel  of  the  simple  life,” 
as  he  sketched  it  for  me  more  than  once.  Whatever  it  was — and 
personally  I  think  Maurice  was  far  too  complex  a  being  ever  to  write 
about  sweet  simplicity — the  novel  was  never  written,  never  even 
begun.  He  started  operations — or  rather  he  began  to  make  his 
preparations — in  a  village  inn,  with  the  ducks  and  the  geese  all 
about  him,  a  donkey  braying  at  intervals  as  a  vain  prophet  of 
unrealised  rain  (it  was  a  glorious  summer),  and  children  playing 
and  fighting  on  a  picturesque  green.  In  the  distance  the  church, 
with  its  squat  little  tower,  slumbered  amid  woods ;  in  the  foreground 
a  pretty  river  meandered  amidst  stunted  willows,  now  and  then 
hastening  its  pace  when  it  joined  another  tributary  to  form  a  mill- 
stream.  Here  brooded,  it  would  seem,  idyllic  peace,  and  ^laurice, 
who  was  always  exaggerating  his  capacity  to  live  alone — he  was  in 
reality  absolutely  dependent  on  people  around  him — set  himself 
down  and  was  happy.  Then  Fate  intervened,  that  ironic  Fate 
which  waited  on  Maurice’s  schemes  for  successfully  wooing  the 
literary  muse,  and  placed  him  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  his 
adventure-loving  temperament. 

The  old  epical  fashion  would  be  to  begin  with  a  scene  in  Olympus. 
The  Father  of  gods  and  men,  instructed  by  the  wise  and  ox-eyed 
.\thene,  had  determined  to  let  Maurice  Westerton  realise  his  vows  of 
solitude  and  work.  Then  Aphrodite  of  the  white  limbs  and  dancing 
eyes  intervened  and  claimed  Maurice  as  her  own.  The  Father  of  gods 
and  men  could  never  resist  the  sweet  pleading  of  the  dainty  goddess  of 
love — as  every  rhapsodist  has  assured  us — and  gave  the  unhappy  hero 
over  to  her  w'iles.  And  Poseidon,  or  whoever  the  god  might  be 
who  presides  over  running  streams,  was  straitly  enjoined  to  carry  out 
.\phrodite’s  behests.  After  this  preface  in  Heaven,  we  see  the 
sequel  on  earth.  Maurice,  fond  of  swimming,  goes  for  a  bathe  in 
the  river.  Carelessly  floating  on  his  back,  and  watching  the  fleecy 
clouds  in  the  summer  sky,  he  is,  unawares,  sucked  into  the  mill- 
stream,  and  only  realises  his  danger  when  already  so  near  to  the 
mill-wheel  that  his  utmost  exertions  can  only  avail  to  keep  himself 
more  or  less  stationary  in  the  swirling  current.  One  other  eye, 
however,  had  marked  his  peril.  The  vicar’s  daughter,  strolling  along 
the  bank,  saw  in  a  flash  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  nobly  disregarding 
the  maiden’s  conventional  fear  of  an  unclad  man,  unchained  the 
ferry  boat,  which  crossed  the  stream  on  a  wire  a  few  yards  in  front 
of  the  mill,  and  pushed  out  to  mid-stream.  Maurice  gratefully  saw 
rescue  coming  to  him  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter,  and  letting 
himself  float  down  to  the  ferry,  seized  with  one  arm  the  boat,  and 
was  thus  dragged  to  shore.  Naturally,  the  maiden  fled  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her  hero  safe,  and  Jilaurice,  looking  warily  round,  wended 
his  way  to  where  his  clothes  lay,  and  was  soon  properly  dressed 
and  in  his  right  mind.  Then  he  found,  with  some  little  difficulty, 
his  preserver,  for  she  had  retired  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
scene,  and  volubly  poured  out  his  thanks.  This  was  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  Maurice  to  Miriam  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
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Septimus  Walters,  Master  of  Arts,  Vicar  of  Little  Wendlesham,  in 
the  county  of  Blankshire. 

“History  is  an  unabashed  plagiarist,”  said  Maurice  to  me,  in 
recounting  the  incident.  “You  see  at  once  the  barefaced  imitation. 

It  is  Ulysses’s  introduction  to  Nausicaa,  on  a  river  bank  instead  of 
the  seashore,  and  with  the  Reverend  Septimus  posing  as  the  King  of 
the  blameless  Phaeacians.  And,  by  Jove,  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
so  much  admire  Miriam  Lucy  is  that,  like  her  prototype,  she  ignored 
the  hollow  conventions  of  society  and  brought  help  to  a  man  imper¬ 
fectly  clad  in  a  bathing  jersey.” 

“Ulysses  had  no  bathing  dress,”  I  remarked. 

“No — and  Nausicaa  w^as  a  princess.  That  is  the  only  difference.” 

“Except  the  trifling  detail  of  Ulysses’s  heroic  character,”  1 
remarked. 

“Oh,  rats!”  said  Maurice,  with  unwonted  ribaldry.  “Ulysses 
flirted  with  Nausicaa,  you  bet !  ” 

“But  he  did  not  talk  to  his  hostess  about  religion,  I  fancy!” 
said  I. 

Maurice  impatiently  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing. 
******* 

Subse(iuently  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  doing  my  friend 
Maurice  a  grave  injustice.  There  really  seemed  to  be  a  side  of  his 
nature  which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen  unlocked — very  simple,  quite 
unaffected,  shot  through  and  through  w'ith  tender,  unworldly  senti¬ 
ments  and  thoughts,  and  quite  unspoiled  by  the  “man  of  the  world ' 
cynicism,  in  which  he  was  fond  of  indulging.  Let  those  explain  it 
who  can ;  to  me  it  was  certainly  hard  of  comprehension.  That  a 
man  could  admire  and  respect  goodness,  wherever  he  met  it,  was 
what  Americans  would  call  an  easy  “proposition”;  but  that  a  man 
of  Maurice’s  experience  and  notorious  feminine  perversity  should  be 
quite  happy  in  an  atmosphere  of  piety,  not  for  a  week,  but  for  two 
months,  was  assuredly  rather  astonishing.  For  the  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  goodness,  being  colourless,  is  apt  to  pall  upon  a  sophisticated 
sense,  and  men  and  women  who  have  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
can  never  go  back  to  the  primal  joys  of  a  virgin  Eden.  The  greater 
marvel,  therefore,  was  Maurice’s  utter  contentment — nay,  more,  his 
seraphic  happiness.  I  have  always  admired  my  friend’s  serenity. 
Now  it  was  not  so  much  serenity  as  sweetness — a  sweetness  of 
character  and  demeanour  caught  from  the  companionship  of  Miriam 
Lucy.  And,  apparently,  there  was  not  the  least  little  scintilla  of  an 
arricre  pensce.  Maurice  was  almost  too  good  for  nature’s  daily  food 
during  those  days. 

I  saw  his  host  and  hostess  when  they  came  to  town  at  his  special 
request  and  invitation.  Maurice  insisted  on  taking  them  to  a 
theatre,  after  some  demur  on  their  part;  but  he  told  them  that  it 
was  illiberal  not  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  accursed  thing 
before  they  condemned  it.  He  certainly  showed  some  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  in  his  choice  of  a  play.  He  took  them  to  the 
American  piece,  called  “The  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow,”  which  was 
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then  being  played  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  by  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott. 
The  point  of  the  play  is  that  a  slum  girl,  who  has  been  told  that  the 
secret  of  the  religious  life  is  contained  in  the  text,  “Ask  and  it 
shall  be  given  you,”  applies  the  doctrine  to  every  difficulty  in  her 
life,  with  the  most  triumphant  success.  She  saves  her  friends, 
rescues  her  lover  from  a  threatened  imprisonment,  converts  a  dis¬ 
illusioned  voluptuary,  and  so  on  through  a  gamut  of  melodramatic 
adventures.  To  Maurice,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the  piece  seemed  full 
of  a  crude  and  rather  vulgar  didacticism.  Its  moral  was  too  obtru¬ 
sive,  and  too  brazenly  enforced.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  waited 
for  the  opinion  of  his  guests.  They  were  equally  puzzled  and 
delighted.  Could  this  be  the  wicked  stage,  which  they  had  heard 
was  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Scarlet  Woman?  Win 
‘‘The  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow  ”  was  a  lesson  in  faith,  a  sermon  on  the 
ethics  of  trustfulness  in  a  Divine  Providence. 

“It  is  amazing,”  said  the  Ileverond  Septimus  Walters.  “Are  there 
many  plays  like  it  in  London  ?  ” 

“Well,  there  was  ‘  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,’”  said 
Maurice.  “But  I  don’t  think  you  would  have  liked  it  so  much. 

\  very  good  person,  who  apparently  represented  in  modem  dress 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  converts  every  single  person  in  a  boarding¬ 
house — including  a  painted  lady — merely  by  talking  to  them.” 

Mr.  Walters  smiled.  “Were  there  no  recalcitrants — none,  who 
having  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  looked  back?”  he  asked. 

“Not  a  single  one,”  answered  Maurice. 

“.\h,  that  is  very  unlike  our  human  experience,”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man,  with  a  sigh. 

Miriam  Lucy,  after  her  visit  to  the  theatre,  was  very  silent  and 
thoughtful.  After  a  long  pause  she  said  she  had  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  IMiss  Elliott  as  the  heroine,  esecially  in  a  little  slum- 
dance  which  she  executed  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of  a  barrel-organ. 
But  she  passed  no  criticism  on  the  piece.  Being  pressed  on  the 
point  by  Maurice,  she  said,  shyly,  “Do  you  think  that  it  gave  the 
right  view  of  prayer?  ”  And  when  no  one  made  a  remark,  she 
added,  “It  is,  of  course,  quite  human  to  ask  for  what  we  want,  but 
it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  all  our  petitions  are  summarily  answered. 
The  other  half  of  prayer  is  ‘  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.’  ” 
******* 

I  suppose  goodness  is  itself  a  refining  agency,  and  saintliness  an 
added  perfection  of  grace  and  charm.  Miriam  Lucy  was  beautiful, 
not  in  the  sense  of  those  paragons  of  virtue  who  are  painted  in 
cathedral  windows,  but  in  quite  a  human  and  natural  sense.  She 
was  a  beautiful  and  unspoiled  English  girl,  devoid  of  all  gaucherie 
and  pedantry,  self-contained,  slow-moving,  innocent,  frank,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  she  was  refined,  through  and  through,  a  born  lady  (if  for 
once  such  a  phrase  may  be  permitted  in  want  of  a  better),  who  wore 
her  simple  clothes  like  a  Madonna.  As  she  came  into  a  room,  I 
thought  of  Virgil’s  “vera  incessu  patuit  Dea"  and  she  held  her 
head  with  a  nobility  such  as  her  prototype  Nausicaa  must  have 
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possessed  when  she  welcomed  Ulysses.  Now  I  could  understand 
why  she  had  shown  no  false  shame  in  rescuing  the  naked  Maurice 
from  the  water.  Her  modesty  was  too  innate  to  betray  itself  by  a 
blush.  She  thought  no  ill.  Why  should  she?  She  was  a  virgin 
soul. 

A  virgin  soul !  We  say  the  W’ords  lightly,  and  perhaps  apply  them 
too  indiscriminately,  like  the  word  genius.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  some  genius  required  in  being  good;  your  average  human 
being  may  behave  with  admirable  propriety,  but  he  is  not  therefore 
good.  Miriam  Lucy  was  good,  because  she  could  not  help  it, 
because  she  was  born  so,  because  the  good  God  had  made  her  so. 
She  was  like  a  wayside  flower,  a  dog-rose  in  a  Devonshire  hedgerow, 
something  so  simple  and  pure  that  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  stooped 
to  kiss  his  handiwork  after  he  had  completed  it.  Fresh  from  that 
Divine  kiss,  she  stepped  forth  into  the  world  to  bear  living  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  the  Godhead  in  our  mundane  sphere.  Pure  she  was, 
radiantly,  transparently  pure,  and  with  something  of  that  almost 
frightening  quality  which  belongs  to  all  pure  things.  Purity  is  a 
terrible  thing.  It  shrivels  all  iniquity  with  a  glance.  It  makes 
everything  else  look  so  mean,  so  paltry,  so  commonplace.  It  is  like 
a  refining  fire,  burning  up  all  the  filth  and  impurity  of  us,  creatures 
of  common  clay.  You  cannot  describe  a  pure  woman  by  cataloguing 
the  various  beauties  of  her  hair,  her  hands,  her  body,  her  eyes. 
She  is  a  virgin  soul,  whom  it  w'ould  be  profanity  to  appraise.  She  is  a 
virgin  soul,  and  therefore  terrible. 

As  I  looked  at  the  father,  kind,  tolerant,  simple-minded,  and  then 
at  his  daughter,  a  young  goddess  of  transparent  purity,  I  felt  half 
afraid  for  Maurice.  How  could  he  live  in  that  fine  air,  so  difficult 
to  breathe  ?  How  dared  he  bring  his  urbane  but  (relatively  speaking) 
commonplace  intelligence  athwart  those  glimpses  of  superb  and 
inviolate  chastity?  Yet  I  ought  to  add,  too,  that  Maurice  himself 
was  seldom  seen  so  entirely  at  his  highest  level  as  he  was  during 
those  weeks  of  his  Arcadian  villegiatura ;  a  clear  look  was  in  his 
eyes,  a  happy  serenity  across  his  brows,  which,  whatever  might  be 
the  value  of  those  theological  discussions  in  which  he  said  he  took 
part,  proved  to  me  that  he,  too,  had  seen  the  celestial  vision.  One 
curious  sign  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  him,  I  remember. 
Amid  the  promiscuous  selections  of  books  which  he  habitually  took 
with  him  on  his  expeditions  was  usually  a  goodly  number  of  the 
latest  French  novels.  He  was  accustomed  to  read  them  on  Sundays, 
as  a  protest,  he  declared,  against  English  Sabbatarianism.  Ho  had 
taken  some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  went  down  into 
Blankshire.  But  they  came  back  uncut  and  unread.  I  remarked 
on  the  fact  when  he  returned.  “They  w'ere  discordant  features  in 
that  landscape,”  was  all  that  he  said.  But  I  knew  that  when 
Miriam  liUcy  was  looking  at  him  with  her  still  grey  eyes,  the 
roman  passionel  and  the  esprit  Gaulois  disappeared  like  the  ugly 
mists  of  morning,  when  the  sun  comes  over  the  edge  of  the  hills. 

How  the  trio  of  them  lived  in  the  vicarage  I  could  not  conceive. 
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The  Reverend  Septimus,  of  course,  had  his  daily  tasks,  which 
probably  kept  him  fully  employed  in  the  village.  And  the  girl,  too, 
no  doubt,  had  domestic  duties  which  occupied  her  morning  hours. 
But  there  were  long  talks  and  long  walks  with  ]\Iaurice,  in  which 
most  of  the  talking  was  done  by  himself,  he  told  me,  and  his  com¬ 
panion’s  contributions  were  few  and  far  between.  When  she  spoke, 
she  always  had  something  worth  saying;  and  Maurice,  for  his  part, 
acknowledged  this,  by  never  fishing,  or  golfing,  or  riding,  or  doing 
anything  which  involved  solitary  exercise.  I  repeat,  however,  that 
the  air  must  have  been  difficult  to  breathe  for  a  man  with  Maurice’s 
lungs.  And  the  wonder — to  me,  though  not  to  him — was  that  he 
was  so  absolutely  contented. 

******* 

Poor  ^liriam  Imcy !  After  my  friend  had  returned  to  his  work 
in  London,  he  wrote  to  her  pretty  constantly,  and  she  replied  in 
simple,  affectionate  little  letters,  devoid  of  any  trace  of  coquetry. 
“Dear  Mr.  Westerton,  you  remember  the  little  dog,  whose  broken 

leg  you  set - ”  or  “  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  flowers  which  \  ■ 

tell  me  you  bought  in  Regent  Street.  They  are  very  beautiful,  but 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  field-flowers  you  used  to  pick  for  me  while 
you  were  here.”  Or,  again,  “Father  sends  his  kind  regards,  and  1 
add  my  affectionate  remembrance.”  A  man  of  the  world  might  have 
been  expected  to  curl  his  lip  at  such  simplicity.  Not  so  Maurice. 
He  treasured  her  letters,  and  I  believe  he  has  kept  them  to  the 
present  time. 

Then,  1  remember,  one  day  he  came  to  me  with  a  grave  face. 
Miriam  Lucy  had  been  nursing  a  sick  child  in  the  village,  and  had 
contracted  a  fever.  “It  was  nothing,”  she  wrote,  but  to  his  appre¬ 
hensive  mind,  it  was  everything.  He  was  right.  “Dear  Mr. 
Westerton,”  wrote  the  father,  “I  regret  to  tell  you  that  my  dearly- 
loved  daughter,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  last  night,  peacefully  and 
quietly,  in  my  arms.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  And,  as  a  postscript, 
he  added,  “She  wished  you  to  have  the  little  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
which  she  told  me  you  used  to  read  together.”  That  was  all. 
******* 

So  ended  my  poor  friend's  romance  of  the  simple  life,  which  he 
never  wrote,  but  which,  in  a  much  better  sense,  he  lived.  I  think 
it  was  his  happiest,  as  assuredly  it  was  his  best,  experience.  Perhaps 
he  had  really  found  his  Egeria.  I  do  not  know’.  At  any  rate,  the 
episode  did  not  last  long  enough  to  be  besmirched  by  tedium  or  ennui, 
or  any  of  those  humiliating  contretemps  which  await  on  a  protracted 
companionship.  ^Miriam  Tmcy’s  memory  remained  as  fragrant  as 
the  simple  flowers  she  loved.  Happy  ^liriam  Lucy ! 

But  alas,  my  unhappy  Maurice ! 

Walter  Lennard. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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“The  British  in  Egypt.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — In  an  article  entitled  “  Misgovernmeut  in  Egypt,” 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  Dr.  Butler  stated  that  the  figures  I  quoted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Copts  were  wrong,  and  that  instead  of  1'6  per  cent,  they 
were  about  four  times  as  numerous,  and  wound  up  with  “how  any 
serious  writer  can  so  misrepresent  public  statistics  passes  com¬ 
prehension.” 

Though  some  persons  might  interpret  this  statement  as  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  wilful  lying,  I  am  charitable  enough  to  suppose  that  it  is  only 
a  mannerism  of  Dr.  Butler  and  his  method  of  stating  that  I  was 
mistaken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  variation  in  tlie  figures  is  of  no  importance 
as  I  merely  used  them  to  accentuate  my  argument  that  it  was  bad 
policy  to  outrage  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  Moslem 
majority  by  appointing  a  member  of  the  most  despised  Christian 
sect  to  the  Premiership.  j\Iy  argument  holds  good  whether  that  sect 
numbers  1’6  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  e.stiniated 
that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  includes  about 
13  per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholics.  We  also  pride  ourselves  on  our 
freedom  from  fanaticism,  and  on  the  fact  that  our  laws  do  not 
differentiate  one  sect  or  religion  from  another,  save  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasising  their  political  equality. 

Yet,  what  would  happen  if  a  Roman  Catholic  were  appointed  to 
the  Premiership?  I  can  form  some  idea  of  the  resultant  convulsion, 
by  my  experience  of  a  mass  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  some  years  ago, 
when  the  Central  Hall  was  crammed  with  educated  and  w'ell-clothed 
Pi’otestants  who  had  assembled  to  protest  against  the  appointment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Viceroyship  of  India.  A  Viceroy  of  India 
is  of  course,  a  very  great  man,  but,  still,  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  a  Prime  Minister,  and  yet,  though  I  have  on  several 
occasions  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  Death  of  Hosseyn,  I 
never  saw  a  howling  assembly  of  Madder  Mullahs  or  more  excited 
Dancing  Dervishes  than  at  that  Exeter  Hall  assembly  of  noble  and 
middle-class  Protestants.  The  still  larger  proportion  of  Egyptian 
Moslems,  practically  an  illiterate  mass  of  suspicious  fanatics,  are, 
by  such  as  Dr.  Butler,  expected  to  be  more  tolerant  than  our 
educated  Protestants,  and  the  9*2  per  cent,  of  Moslems  should  have 
hailed  with  delight  the  appointment  to  the  Premiership  of  a  member 
of  a  sect  whom  they  esteemed  as  little  as  the  Christians  esteemed 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  when  the  Ghetto  was  a  political  and  social 
institution. 

Coming  back  to  the  figures  questioned  by  Dr.  Butler,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  the  figures  therein  given 
include  several  sects  under  one  denomination.  A  reference  to  the 
Census  of  1897,  in  the  latest  appendix  to  the  Encyclojnedia 
Britannica  will  show  that  the  “Orthodox”  native  Christians  num¬ 
bered  0'6  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  a  note  is  prefixed  pointing 
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out  that  Orthodox  Copts,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians  are  all 
included  in  that  percentage.  Taking  into  consideration  the  bitter 
hatred  those  sects  bear  to  each  other,  I  think  that  I  was  justified 
in  separating  the  members  of  what  is  known  throughout  the  Near 
East  as  the  Coptic  Church. 

Dr.  Butler’s  own  figures  are  somewhat  hazy  when  he  states  that 
the  Copts  pay  the  same  educational  tax  as  the  Moslems  (5  per  cent.), 
and  yet  “  it  is  said  that  they  contribute  one-fifth  ”  of  the  whole. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Butler  for  agreeing  with  me  that  a  Western 
education  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Oriental  civilisation,  and  that  we 
onght  to  state  boldly  that  we  are,  and  shall  remain  in  Egypt,  so  long 
as  it  is  our  interest  to  do  so.  iNly  gratitude  is,  however,  tempered 
by  a  strong  objection  to  another  “  mannerism  ”  of  Dr.  Butler,  in 
attacking  a  man  instead  of  a  policy.  Especially  repugnant  in  this 
case,  as  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  cannot,  as  a  subordinate  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  defend  himself. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  whom  I  should  not  know  from 
Dr.  Butler  if  I  were  to  meet  him,  but  it  “  passes  comprehension  ” 
why  a  serious  writer  should  say  of  him  that  he  is  “  a  man  who 
has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates.”  Which  sub¬ 
ordinates'.’  Does  it  mean  that  those  subordinates  are  convinced  that 
their  Chief’s  incapacity  is  endangering  our  position  in  Egypt?  If 
so,  their  patriotism  should  have  prompted  them  to  resign  in  a  body, 
in  order  to  awaken  us  into  a  full  realisation  of  the  danger,  and  their 
continuing  to  be  “subordinates”  is  tantamount  to  calling  them 
traitorous  place-seekers  (or,  rather,  stickers). 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  anything  of  the  sort.  Dr.  Butler  is 
either  “mistaken,”  or  has  drawn  his  information  from  such  enemies 
of  our  British  “subordinates”  of  whom  Lord  Cromer  wrote:  — 
“Every  dismissed  official,  every  disappointed  place-hunter  .  .  . 
every  bidder  for  a  leonine  concession  who  in  former  times  preyed  on 
the  Egyptian  Government  or  combined  with  that  Government  to 
prey  on  the  people — all  these,  and  many  others  of  similar  categories 
.  .  .  although  their  hostility  is  often  hid  under  various  plausible 
pretexts,  the  fallacy  and  hypocrisy  of  which  are  only  discernible  by 
experts.” 

In  view  of  the  natural  suspiciousness  and  sensitiveness  of  so 
illiterate  and  alien  a  people,  I  feel  sure  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s 
“subordinates”  are  modelling  their  conduct  and  procedure  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  advice  placed  on  record  by  Lord  Cromer: — “After 
thirty-five  years’  experience  of  Oriental  administration,  I  am  unable 
to  define  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  qualities  should  be 
possessed  or  what  behaviour  should  be  adopted  by  the  Western 
in  order  to  command  the  confidence  and  to  acquire  the  goodwill  of 
the  Eastern,  but  I  am  none  the  less  certain  that  generally  that 
confidence  can  be  commanded,  and  that  goodwill  can  be  acquired. 
It  is  for  each  individual  British  official  to  learn  by  experience,  and 
by  conrtant  study  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  contact,  how  to  command  the  one  and  to  acquire  the  other. 
Notably,  he  should  remember  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  social 
slight  is  one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  insuring  failure,  and 
that,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  this  country,  any 
thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  word  or  act  may  not  only  wound,  where 
there  is  no  intention  of  wounding,  but  also  produce  consequences  of 
a  far-reaching  character.” 
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Then  again,  with  reference  to  proclaiming  a  Protectorate  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  Capitulations,  Lord  Cromer  wrote:  — 

“  It  is  quite  clear  that,  apart  from  other  and  very  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  the  mere  assumption  of  a 
Protectorate  does  not,  ipso  facto,  involve  the  disappearance  of  what¬ 
ever  exterritorial  I’ights  are  possessed  by  foreigners  residing  in  the 
protected  country.  In  Tunis  those  rights  were  only  abolished  as 
the  result  of  negotiations  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Protectorate  by  France,  between  the  Government  of  the 
French  Kepublic  and  the  Powers.  Apart,  how’ever,  from  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  this  nature,  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  the 
assumption  of  a  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt.  It  would  involve 
a  change  in  the  ‘  political  status  ’  of  the  country.  Now  in  Article  I. 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  the  8th  April,  1904,  the  British 
Government  have  explicitly  declared  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  “  Young  Turkey  ”  has  come  into 
being,  and  we  might  have  to  go  to  war  with  them,  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  enumerated  and  hinted  at  by  Lord  Cromer,  yet 
Dr.  Butler  ignores  all  this  and  calmly  advocates  a  Protectorate. 
That  is  to  say,  that  we  should  trample  in  the  mire  our  national 
honour  and  face  unforeseen  risks  of  enormous  dimensions  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  each 
of  the  fifteen  Powers,  when  we  are  quite  free  to  conduct  those 
negotiations  without  taking  that  risk.  Still,  as  Dr.  Butler  in  refer- 
enee  to  another  question  wherein  he  differs  from  Loi’d  Cromer  says 
that  the  latter  made  “  a  mistake  he  would  have  discovered  and 
corrected  if  he  had  remained  in  power,”  it  might  be  within  the 
compass  of  his  comprehension  (and  may  I  add,  assurance?)  that  had 
Ijord  Cromer  known  that  Dr.  Butler  favoured  a  Protectorate,  he 
would  have  withdrawn  his  arguments  against  it,  and  prostrating 
himself  with  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  intoned:  — 

‘‘There  is  no  Policy  but  one  Policy,  and  Butler  is  its  Prophet!” 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir. 
r  Your  very  obedient  servant. 

Max  Montesole. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  'undertake  to  return  any  ^ 
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manuscripts  ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stnnijx  | 

or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  ^ 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sod  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
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